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PREFACE 


Xoday many adults have personality problems and mental mab 
adjustments that make them unhappy and make life for those 
around them less pleasant than it might be. One vray in which this 
is evidenced is by the large sale of books of a psychological nature 
that promise help to people who are beset by worries^ fears, dilh' 
culties, and problems. 

If adults need such help, high school students need it even more. 
Young people are faced not only with the customary problems of 
living but also witli doubts, fears, lack of poise, feelings of insecu> 
rity and frustration, lonesomeness, lack of control, and lack of ex- 
perience in problems of conduct and behavior. The concern of boys 
and girls about their relationships with each other and their pro- 
jected drinking into the future with regard to the success of their 
marriages reflect their need for help. Their anxiety about training 
and education after high school, finding the right vocation, and 
taking their place in the occupational world are particular problems 
for this age level on which they need advice and counsel. High 
school students need help in their preseirt living and help in grow- 
ing into well-adjusted adults. 

Psychology for Living has been written for the purpose of giving 
high school students help on these subjects. Whatever will be most 
helpful to the teen-age group has been selected from the field of 
psychology and applied to the problems of high school students. 
The book is rich with illustrations from the lives of adolescents. 
Each chapter in the book has been included for a purpose: It has a 
direct bearing upon the immediate as well as the future needs of 
high school students. 

The text is written in an interesting style that high school stu- 
dents will understand, without sacrifice to substance and content of 
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the subjects discussed. In this wny, die subject of psychology has 
been made Jnore easily comprehensible to their age group. 

The order for presenting the six sections can be changed if the 
teacher wishes, although the following explanations of each section 
will show why the present arrangement was decided upon as being 
most sensible and helpful: 

Section I, “Your Behavior and Its Foundations,” tells about the 
physiological foundations of human behavior in a brief and simple 
way. The subsequent material of psycliology will have more mean' 
ing for the student if he knows something about how the nervous 
system functions, what are the relative influences of heredity and 
environment, and something about die effect of endocrine glands 
on personality. Even though such material might be considered 
technical, it has been presented with such appeal and clarity as to 
give the student die important phases of physiology as it applies to 
beliavior. 

Section II, “Your Feelings, Emotions, Desires, and Habits,” gets 
immediately into the heart of personal adjustment problems. This 
material has been introduced early in the book because it is only by 
understanding our fears, our loves, and our hates, our basic goals 
and urges in life, our habits and how to govern them that we can 
work out good adjustments. The four chapters of this section not 
only give an insight into what psychologists have learned in regard 
to these all-important phases of personality but they also contain 
full, definite, and concrete suggestions for using the knowledge 
constructively in daily living. 

Section II works very naturally into Section III on “Your Mental 
Health and Adjustment.” Getting along with people, defensive be- 
havior, escapism, conflict and frustration, worries, fears, and com- 
plexes are all vital material for the student or, for that matter, the 
person of any age. Each topic is richly illustrated with life stories 
of high school girls and boys and amplified with suggestions that 
have proved effective in learning to live happily with others and 
ridding oneself of harmful modes of thought and behavior. 

The object of Sections IV and V on “Your Growth and Learning” 
and “Your Intelligence and Thinking” is to help the student under- 
stand his capacities and show him how to use them most effectively, 
He is shown the similarities and the differences in human beings 
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and told what life can hold for people of various capacities. He is 
taught how to make the most of himself by learning and thinking. 
He is made aware of the ways in which one’s thinking can go astray 
or be led into wrong clianneis. The teacher will be grateful for the 
viewpoint toward scholarship presented in Chapter 15. The student 
will find effective help, immediately usable, on studying, class be- 
havior, remembering what he learns, thinking, and, in the last 
chapter of the section, on the wise use of the things that he owns. 

Section VI, “Your Courtship, Marriage, and Lifework,” deals 
with problems that are highly important to the student. The reason 
for placing these topics last is that the subjects of this section, more 
than those of any other section of the book, take the student into his 
future. In the five cliapters of this section the student is given very 
definite, down-to-earth help in managing relations with others, in 
adjusting to boy-girl relationships, in finding out the important 
factors for selecting a mate, and in realizing how to make the most 
of marriage. The viewpoint is a wholesome one that the student 
will find personal enough to be helpful. The last chapter, concerned 
with die matter of choosing the riglit vocation and looking for a 
job, suggests to the student ways of getting help in choosing a voca- 
tion and how to go about looking for work in the occupation he 
selects. 

Psychology for Uving contains many features found in no other 
text, as well as the desirable ones commonly present. For example: 

The Introduction to each section gives the student a general over- 
view of the material to be covered. This device is consistent with 
the principle that before studying intensively the student should 
first have a general orientation to what he is going to study. For the 
same reason, each chapter has a general introduction, which serves 
to orient the student and arouse his interest in the material of the 
chapter to follow. 

Each chapter begins with a list of questions under the heading, 
“Do You Believe That . . .” The questions arc “teasers” designed 
to awaken curiosity about the material in the chapter, but they also 
pertain to erroneous ideas commonly thought to be true about the 
material within the chapter. The questions are meant to be given 
at the beginning of the cliapter, but they may be given at the end 
of the chapter if preferred. The first project at the end of each 
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chapter refers back to these questions so that the student can check 
his original answers for accuracy after studying the chapter. 

The summaries at the end of eacli chapter bring together die 
most important points in the chapter and try to present them in a 
pattern or Gestalt that the student will comprehend and remember. 

At the end of each chapter is a carefully worked-out section 
called “Applying Your Knowledge,” which contains questions, 
projects, and dehnite examples to be worked out by the student. 
These were prepared not only as a competent review of the ma- 
terial of the chapter but also for interest and stimulation to further 
thinking. 

The technical words that it was necessary to use are all set in 
italics and explained at the point of introduction widiin the text. 
Further, all italicized words arc listed in the glossary at the end of 
the book with their pronunciation and meaning as used in this text. 
It is important that the student increase his vocabulary and know 
exact meanings for words in the psycliological field with which he 
may come in contact. 

At the end of the book are two reading lists. One suggests a 
number of books of especial interest and use to the teaclier. The 
other suggests books that die student will enjoy and find helpful. 
These lists will be helpful in making selections for the teacher’s 
library or for the school library. 

The text is profusely illustrated with pictures that are closely 
correlated with the topics discussed. The photographs are meant to 
be appealing to the teen-age level, while at the same time depicting 
an idea, clarifying a point, or further emphasizing an important 
phase of psychology. 

Although Psychology for living is intended for use in a course 
in psychology, it can also be used for reference or supplementary 
reading in home economics, human relations, personal problems, 
marriage and the family, occupational courses, and social studies. 
In any course where problems of human living and personal rela- 
tions are involved. Psychology for Living will serve as a useful text 
for the teacher and student. 

Herbert Sorenson 
Marguerite Malm 
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Section 1: your behavior and 


ITS FOUNDATIONS 


Chapter 1: What You Are Born with and What You Acquire 
Chapter 2* How Your Nerves and Glands Operate to Help You 


Introduction. One of the oldest questions m psychology is this one: 
Which has more to do with making a person what he is — the 
traits he inherits from his parents or the kinds of experiences he has 
as he grows from infancy into maturity? Students of psychology 
have studied this question for many years, and they have collected 
much information to help answer it 

Part of their interest comes from what we may call scientific curi- 
osity. Part of it comes from their desire to know how we can best 
build up a good kind of people in the world. If a person is made 
by his experiences, then we can put all our attention on trying to give 
the growing child the kind of experiences that will make him de- 
velop into a fine person. But suppose that a person is born to be good 
or bad or in-between. Then the only way we could make sure that 
the people of the world will be of high quality would be to work 
out some plan by which only those people who had good traits to 
hand down to their children had children and by which those with 
certain weaknesses were prevented from having children. 

What do you believe ? How much are you made by your inherit- 
ance? How much are you made by your education, by the kind of 
home you have, by the kind of movies you go to, the books you read, 
the people you go around with, and so on? In the first chapter of 
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this section we shall report some of the investigations that have been 
made and some of the conclusions reached. 

Quite diHerent from these questions, but equally important, is 
another group. You may have thought about these too. What goes 
on in your brain that makes tliinking possible? Do you have, liteially, 
“a thinking cap”? Is the brain divided into sections — one for think- 
ing, one for remembermg, one for imagining, and so on ? How docs 
a message go, say, from your finger tip, where a needle has pricked 
it, to your brain ? How does a message go from your brain to a muscle 
in your leg ? 

Hundreds of pages have been written in answer to questions like 
these and the many others which concern the nervous system. We 
shall try to present some of that information in a brief, simple form 
in the second chapter of diis section. 



I What You Are Born with 
and What You Acquire 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT». . . 

1. A child inherits his characteristics equally from father and mother*’ 

2. Everyone’s personality is determined at birth? 

3. Your environment, more than your heredity, determines what you are? 

4. The sex of an unborn child is influenced by what the parents want the sex to be? 

5. Identical twins have exaedy the same heredity ? 

6 . It’s human nature for man to go to war? 

7. Human nature can be changed ^ 

8. Very short parents are apt to have children taller than they ? 


Jrlave you ever thought about how you came to be what you are 
today? Have you ever wondered why you are like your father in 
some ways, like your mother in others, and not like either one in still 
others? Have you ever discussed with your family the question of 
whom you take after ? If you have, the case of Martha will sound 
familiar. 

^ Each chapter In this book begins with a list of questions on the subject of the 
chapter. You are to answer these from your own ideas and opinions on the subject. 
Then read what the authors have to say in the chapter and see whether or not your 
answers arc correct. You might reply to these orally or to yourself^ but it would be 
an easier check if you kept a written copy of your replies. List the number of each 
question on a sheet of paper and write your answer after each one. 

5 
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WHAT MAKES US WHAT WE ARE? 

Martha has red hair. Everyone who sees her with her motlier and 
father remarks about it, for her mother's hair is a good, everyday 
brown, and her father’s hair is black. “Where did you get the red 
hair?” someone is sure to ask. “You don’t take after your father or 
mother. Is there red hair in the family back a way?” 

However little anyone may know of the laws of heredity^ or the 
tendency of children to be like their parents, he is apt to recognize 
the fact diat a trait or characteristic like hair color is handed 
down from some ancestor— father, mother, grandparents, great- 
grandparents. 

Martha likes to read. “But that’s to be expected,” she explains; “so 
does my father.” 

Martha is very athletic. “That’s because she’s been brought up with 
two older brothers,” explains her mother. 

Martha can’t write a paragraph widiout misspelling half the words. 
“Just like me,” says her mother. “I never could spell either.” 

Martha doesn’t like to do housework. “That’s because she’s never 
had to do enough of it,” says her grandmother. 

Mardia loves animals. “Couldn’t help it,” says her father. "She’s 
had pets around since she was a month old.” 

Martha is never sick. "She comes from a healthy family,” says her 
grandmother. But her father adds, “It’s because her mother has 
always arranged for her to have plenty of sleep, plenty of exercise, 
plenty of wholesome food.” 

The source of our characteristics. In every family, when the chil- 
dren come up for discussion, there is, at one time or another, an 
attempt to explain how they became what they arc. You will notice 
that there are, and rightly, two sources given for their traits. Some of 
them, it is said, are inherited from mother or dad or from this grand- 
mother or that grandfather. In other words, some are due to heredity. 
On the odier hand, it is said that some of them are caused by the kind 
of home the diildren have had, the kind of upbringing they have 
known, the friends they play with, the school they go to, and so on. 

^ PronuncUtion and definition of all words in italics are given in the Glossary on 
p.599. 
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In other words, some are due to the influence of the environment. 
And some, like Martha’s red hair, are puzzlmg mysteries. 

This attempt of the family to explain Martha is paralleled in 
science by a large-scale attempt to explain people generally. What 
makes people what they areP For a long time biologists and psy- 
cliologists have been trying to find the answer. Is a man quick-witted, 
for example, because he was born with the equipment to make him 
like that? Or does he have that characteristic because of the teaching 
and experiences he has had? 

There are good practical reasons for wanting to know what makes 
people what they are. We want to produce better human beings. 
Take a person like Jim. He is always decent and kind, generous- 
spirited, and farseeing. He is intelligent and industrious, and in 
general he is a good citizen. We’d like to have more people of that 
kind in die world. Then look at Tom. He’s lazy, selfish, and dis- 
honest. He’s an unpleasant person in every way, mean-spirited and 
stupid. We want fewer people like that in the world. 

Eugenics and euthenics. How can we improve the quality of 
people? We might say, "You people who have good traits for your 
children to inherit should marry and have many children. You 
people who have many bad traits for your children to inherit should 
have no children.” That would be eugenics, or the science of improv- 
ing people by better breeding. Or, we might say, “Improve the gen- 
eral living conditions — the food, the woik, the home, the associates, 
and the education people receive.” That would be eutkemes, or tlie 
science of improving people by bettering their environment. 

There is another practical reason for wanting to know what 
makes people what they are. We want to understand how much 
the individual himself can determine the kind of person he will be. 
Can Mary make herself into the kind of person she wants to be? 
Can John? Can Stephen, no matter what he is at birth, acquire a 
strong body, for example, by eating the proper food and getting 
plenty of exercise, fresh air, and rest? Can anyone at all make him- 
self a person of good character by trying to develop good habits, a 
desire to work, generous feelings toward other people, and so on? 
Can anyone m^e himself intelligent through education? Or is 
everyone “born the way he is”? 



We do noi know the final an- 
swers to these questions yet. The 
best we can do is to lay down a 
rough description o£ how much 
of character and personality is 
due to heredity and how much 
to environment. Again we shall 
refer to Martha. 


WHEN DOES HEREDITY 
PREDOMINATE? 

These aspects of Martha arc 
probably determined more by 
her heredity than by her environ- 
ment. 

Bone structure^ coloring, the 
texture of skin and hair. Martha 
is of average height. Her bones 
are slender. She is short-waisted, 
long-legged. Her face is oval, her 
nose slightly curved, her eyes wide-set, her mouth wide, her teeth 
white and regular, and her jaw rounded. Martha’s hair is red and 
wavy, her eyes blue, her skin very white, and in the summertime, 
freckled. 

We say that Martha is like this more because of her heredity than 
because of her environment. Of course we can never leave out the 
environmental influence. We know, for example, that Martha might 
have had poor bone structure if she had been deprived of the neces- 
sary vitamins and good food in infancy. But it is not her environ- 
ment that has made her eyes blue, her face oval, her legs long, and 
so on. These are the result of her heredity. 

Voice and ease of vocal expression. Heredity has much to do 
with making Martha’s vocal expression what it is. Her throat, her 
vocal cords, her lips, her tongue, the head cavities that give reso- 
nance to her voice — these are what she was destined to have by her 
inheritance from father and mother. Here again, however, there 

8 
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Your height, your bone structure, your fea- 
tures, and the color of your hair and eyes are 
all probably determined by heredity. Note the 
great similarity between these children and 
their parents. 
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are some environmental modifications possible. Thus, if Martha had 
grown up with people who talked in very high-pitched voices, she 
might have developed the habit of so pitching her own voice. 

Muscular coordination. Martha "gets the hang” of muscular ac- 
tivities easily and executes them smoothly. Consequently, she rides 
a horse well, hits a tennis ball accurately, and in her movements 
generally shows grace and efficiency. We realize that opportunity 
for practice in tliese activities has been a very important factor in 
developing her skill. But the fact that .she can achieve such excel- 
lence is due to her inherited muscle structure and mechanisms of 
coordination. 

The functioning of organs. Martha’s heart, lungs, digestive or- 
gans, glands, and so on, seem to function normally. Martha has 
inherited tliese good physical structures. It is true that a poor en- 
vironment might have hampered their development. As it is, a 
healthful, wholesome environment allowed her to develop to her 
best possibilities. She is, as far as the functioning of her internal 
organs is concerned, what she was born to be. 

Type of intelligence. Martha’s mind is the kind that works very 
deliberately but well. If you ask her a question, she is apt to be slow 
with the answer, but when that answer comes, it is a dependable one. 
Martha isn’t good in mathematics, but she is in reading. She thinks 
well about social matters, whether her problem is that of planning 
a party or that of figuring out something of larger importance — ^how 
to prevent unemployment, whether child labor should be allowed, 
and so on. Martha is bright. She has a high I.Q. Martha’s brain is 
as good as it is because of her heredity. Naturally the knowledge 
that fills her mind came from her environment. But the brain that 
allows her to learn and to use what she has learned is the result of 
her inheritance. 

Sense of humor. Mardia tends to be sober and matter of fact in her 
reactions to the world. Usually she doesn’t see the funny side of 
things. It is probable that Martha’s heredity is a strong factor in mak- 
ing her this way. 

Tempo. Martha is not a high-tensioned, quick-moving person. We 
call her deliberate. Her activity is keyed to a slower movement dm 
is, say, that of her mother, who, as her father often says, gets twice 
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Heredity is probably a strong factor in “gettmg the bang” of muscular activities or in 
muscular coordination. 

as much done in any given time as does die average person. Heredity 
is an important influence here. 

Emotional responsiveness, Martha is slow to respond emotionally. 
She has never been quick-tempered, never become excited or em- 
barrassed eauly, never given evidence of being strongly affectionate. 
Her heredity has probably influenced these characteristics strongly, 
although the kind of people she has lived with and the kind of 
experiences she has had have doubtless been factors aflecting her 
emotionality too. 

Special abilities. Martha is especially good in sports. Otherwise, 
though generally good in many things, she has no outstanding 
abilities. 

In all of these factors, as we have said, Martha’s development has 
probably been more largely influenced by heredity than by her en- 
vironment. Let us see how this inheritance of characteristics comes 



HOW DOES HEREDITY 
FUNCTION? 

The study of heredity is called 
genetics. Genetics attempts to tell 
how it happens that we all tend 
to take after our parents. To un- 
derstand genetics, we must go 
back to the very beginning of a 
person’s life. That beginning is 
the moment of conception. 

Cells used for reproduction are 
called germ cells. At the moment 
of conception a germ cell of the 
male, which is called the sper- 
matozoon^ penetrates a germ cell 
of the female, which is called the 
opum^ The union of these two 
cells — one from the male and one 
from the female — is called fertili- 
zation. When fertilization occurs, 
a new person is begun. 

In the female child the germ 
cells (ova) are found in the 
ovaries, though in an undevel- 
oped state. At puberty, and from 
then on, one ovum develops and 
becomes ready for fertilization at 
about every twenty-eight days. 
When the ovum is fully matured, 
it breaks out of the ovary into 
the body cavity. From there it is 
picked up immediately by the 
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Our keenness of mind, or our I.Q.3 is greatly 
determined by the keenness of mind of our 
parents. However, no one uses his mental 
powers to the full capacity no matter how 
great or how small that capacity may be. 


Fallopian tube. It is in the Fallopian tube that fertilization occurs if 


and when a spermatozoon reaches the ovum. 


^ Abo called the sperm. 

” Also called the egg cell. 
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In the male the spermatozoa, or sperm, are found in the tesies. 
They also begin to reach full development at puberty, this being 
for a boy some time between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 
Unlike the germ cells of the girl, those of the boy are released in 
uncountable thousands. 

The ovum, when it is nearly full grown, is rounded in shape and 
smaller than the period at the end of this sentence. The sperm is 
tin y in comparison. Both are made of material called protoplasm. 



Note the relative size o{ the spermatozoon compared with the ovum. We can 
show the nucleus of the ovum with its chromosomes within; but the diagram 
of the spermatozoon is too small to show the nucleus, although, of course, it 
contains one, as every cell does. 

In the middle of each is a special substance which forms the 
nucleus. The nucleus seems to be composed of tiny particles joined 
together in strings. These strings arc called chromosomes. There 
arc twenty-four pairs of chromosomes in the human ovum before 
it reaches its full development. Tlie spermatozoon, too, before it is 
fully developed, has twenty-four pairs of chromosomes. Though 
closely packed, they can be seen under a microscope and often appear 
in V or U shapes. However, it is important to note that both the 
ovum and the spenmtozoon go through a division process when 
they reach the final stages, of development. As a result of this process, 
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The chQd b like the father in tome respects, like the mother in others, because it has 
received half of its chromosomes from each parent. This is the case with actor Gene 
Kelly’s three>year-old daughter, shown above with her parents. 

these cells when fully grown each have only twenty-four chromo- 
somes instead of die twenty-four pairs. The reason for tliis is plain. 

If it did not happen, the new individual would receive ninety-six 
chromosomes, twice as many as die plan for the human being calls 
for. 

The new individual. When the male germ cell unites with the 
female germ cell, a new cell is formed. This new cell is the begin- 
ning of the child. Look at that <%11. It has come from a union of 
two cells. Since the spermatozoon is smaller than the ovum, it brings 
less material to that new cell, but it does bring the same number of 

chromosomes. Since the ovum has twenty-four chromosomes and 
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since the spermatozoon which enters it also has twenty-four cliro- 
mosomes, the new cell now has twenty-four pairs of chromosomes. 
One of each pair came from the male, and the other of each pair 
came from the female. 

After die ovum is fertilized by the spermatozoon, it divides and 
redivides again and again into millions of cells. At the end of four 
weeks, the new organism is about one-sixth of an inch long. At the 
end of six weeks, it is one-third of an inch long. At the end of six- 
teen weeks, it is about five inches long. At the end of two hundred 
and eighty days, it is fully formed, about twenty inches long, and 
ready for birth. 

This child will be like the father’s side of the family in some re- 
spects. In others it will be like the mother’s. This is true because the 
child received, at the very beginning, half of its chromosomes from 
die hither and half from the mother. For die chromosome^ so to 
speak, carry the inheritance. Their make-up is such that they cause 
certain effects in the development of the hotly. How this is done is 
still to be determined. We do, however, know something of the 
general process. 

Chromosomes and genes. The particles which make up the 
chromosomes are too small to be seen under a microscope. Never- 
theless, it is assumed that diese particles, called genes, exist. We be- 
lieve that each gene has its particular position in the chromosome 
string. Each gene from the father pairs with its corresponding gene 
from the mother. Of course wc can supply no real picture of this. 
But we can imagine two chromosomes, each particle of the one pair- 
ing with its mate on the other — ^in other word^ with the gene from 
the father placed near to and working with the corresponding one 
from the mother. We assume that eacli pair of genes influences die 
body’s development in a certain way. For example, each of a pair of 
twins has a crooked tooth, the upper left canine. Since the identical 
defect occurs in both, we can believe that it is inherited. Wc can also 
believe that some pair of genes, or some group of pairs, may have 
had the pardcular effect of producing this crooked growth. 

We should remember that a person's genes are in him from the 
very beginning of his lifc^ from the time when he is only a single 
fertilized cell. The genes are present, then, to influence every bit of 
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growth that takes place, Some day we may discover what each pair 
of genes, of the thousands we have, contributes to the way the body 
develops. In other words, we may be able to map the chromosomes 
and label each pair of genes. This first pair of genes, we may be able 
to say, does this work; the second pair does this, and so on. 

How pairs of genes work together. To get an idea of how two 
genes work together, we might look at an example of something 
very different. Suppose we are making frosting for a birthday cake. 
It is white and we want to color it. We have several botdes of color' 
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This diagram represents A fertilized ovum. Note that the 48 chromosomes lie 
in pairs. In every case one chromosome from the mother has paired with a 
corresponding one from the hither. 

ing — one marked blue, one marked green, one marked yellow. 
Now, if we put into our frosting some of the blue and some of the 
yellow and mix it up, the result will be some shade of green. In a 
sense the two liquids do the same work: they color the frosting. Each 
liquid alone brings a different result — one blue, the other yellow. 
But the two together bring a combination effect of green. So it is, we 
may assume, with some pairs of genes. The two genes in die pair do 
the same work — ^that is, they affect the color of the eyes, the texture 
of the skin, the structure of the brain, and so on. Each gene working 
alone would do the job differendy. nie two genes together may bring 
some combination effect. 
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Dominant and recessive. Suppose, instead, wc pul into the frosting 
some of the yellow and some of the green. The c/Tect of the yellow 
would be lost to sight, for the green would so dominate that all we 
would be aware of would be the green result. In this case wc would 
say that the green is the dominant, ot commanding, color. The yellow 
is the recessive, or subordinate, color. Some pairs of genes doubtless 
work together as do the green and the yellow. One gene is dominant, 
and its effect shows in the development of the body. The other gene 
is for some reason recessive, and its effect docs not show. For example, 
if you were planting peas in your garden, each seed might contain a 
pair of genes whidi determine height. Now if one gene brought 
tallness and one gene brought dwarfness, the plants would be tall. 
Why? Because for some reason the gene for tallness is dominant 
over the gene for dwarfness. 

One gene defective. Suppose our bottle labeled yellow had a liquid 
in it that was defective. We put some of it in our frosting; there is 
no change, for the liquid isn’t capable of doing the work we expected 
of it. If, at the same time, we put some of the green in the frosting, 
the mixture would be colored green. We would not be aware that the 
yellow hadn’t worked. So it is with some pairs of genes. One may be 
defective and fail completely or partially to do anything about the 
development of the body. However, if the other gene in the pair is 
good, it will bring about the development, and we won’t be aware of 
the failure of the defective one. 

It will be seen from this that having paired genes gives us what we 
might call “gene insurance.” If one of the pair is defective, as it often 
is, there is another one to carry on with the work. 

Both genes defective. Finally, suppose both our bottle labeled yel- 
low and our bottle labeled green contain defective liquid. Neither 
one will work at the coloring job. Wc put some of each in the frost- 
ing. Nothing happens. In the same way, both members of a pair of 
genes may be defective. Neither one does its work. As a result, some 
influence these genes should have had on the development of die 
body is lost. 

When a child inherits a great many such pairs of defective genes, 
flaws will show in his structure as he develops. He may have a faulty 
brain or be otherwise deformed in some way. 
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From this description of the way pairs of genes work, we see that 
in the developing child there arc some pairs of genes in which the 
father’s gene will be dominant and some in which the mother's gene 
will be dominant. With other pairs the two genes will blend in 
their action and produce a new effect. With still others both genes 
may be defective. Or one gene may be defective and the other gene 
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These diagrams of cells from the human body might be cells at one stage of 
development from the finger tip, from the stomach, from the blood, or from 
any other part of the body. Notice that there is one great difference between 
the cell from the female body and the one from the male body. In the male 
cell there is a pair of chromosomes not matched in length. One is long; the 
other is short. These are the X chromosome and the Y chromosome explained 
in the section below on “How Is the Sex of a Child DetenninedP” 

may cover up for it. But whatever happens, the child is sure to in- 
herit from both of his parents and will show some resemblance to 
each of them. 

HOW IS THE SEX OP A CHILD DETERMINED? 

We might have mentioned earlier that there is a fundamental 
difference between the undeveloped ovum and the undeveloped 
spermatozoon. You will remember that each has in it twenty-four 
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pairs of chromosomes. If we were to give each of these pairs a 
letter name-calling the first one A, the next pair B, the next pair 
C, and so on— the last pair would be called X. Now, if we were to 
examine the -last pair of clu’omosomcs in the undeveloped ovum 
and compare it with the last pair in the undeveloped spermatozoon, 
we would see a difference. 

In the ovum the X pair would appear similar to any other pair. 
In the spermatozoon, however, the twenty-fourth pair would be 
composed of one normal-sized chromosome and one very short 
cliromosome. Since this short chromosome is so different from the 
long one paired to it, the short one is called the Y chromosome. 

In other words, while the female cell has for its twenty-foiirdi 
pair two X chromosomes, the male cell has for its twenty-fourtli 
pair an X chromosome and a Y chromosome. 

You will remember that when the ova and the spermatozoa ma- 
ture and become ready for fertilization, they go through a division 
process through which they lose one of each pair of chromosomes. 
The fully developed ovum, tliercfore, will have only one of its X 
chromosomes left. The fully developed spermatozoon will have 
either an X chromosome or a Y chromosome, depending upon whidi 
one of the twenty-fourth pair was retained. 

If a spermatozoon with an X chromosome fertilizes an ovum, the 
resulting cell will have two X chromosomes. Tlie child developing 
from this cell will therefore be a female. But if a spermatozoon with 
a Y chromosome fertilizes an ovum, the resulting child will be a 
male because it grows from a cell containing an X and a Y chro- 
mosome. 


WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY? 

Certain principles describe how heredity functions. Three of them 
will be discussed briefly here: (1) Like tends to beget like; (2) off- 
spring vary; and (3) offspring regress toward the average. 

Like tends to beget like. There is a definite tendency for parents to 
have children like themselves. Cliildren of tall parents tend to be 
tall; children of short parents tend to be short; children of medium 
parents tend to be medium. Correspondingly, bright parents tend to 
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have bright children; average parents, average children; and dull 
parents, dull cliildren. The principle that like tends to beget like 
applies to all characteristics — ^intelligence, size, body build, health, 
and to some extent even character. 

The proof of this principle is readily demonstrated in animal 
breeding. Great running horses are born to horses diat are or were 
great running horses. Cows that produce record amounts of milk 
liavc parents that are in great milk-producing strains, Big champion 
hogs come from parents of superior stock. Similarly with hens that 
are great egg layers. 

Like tends to beget like because the genes of the child are like the 
genes of die parents. For example, intelligent people tend to have 
genes for brightness and, naturally, so do their children. People with 
poor lungs and poor heart tend to have genes for those weaknesses, 
and therefore they tend to transmit such weaknesses to their off- 
spring. 

Offspring vary. When a father and mother have a number of 
children, it is obvious that those children differ. Variation is evident. 
The brothers and sisters differ in brightness, in disposition, in physi- 
cal strength, in interests, in pretdness, and in special abilities. 

When you recall that the genes vary in their quality, that there are 
many of them, and that many combinations are possible, you can 
readily see why there is variation in the children who have the same 
parents. Children are like their parents because they result from a 
union of their parents’ genes. They are like each other in some re- 
spects also, but they are unlike too. Tliey are unlike not only because 
of differences in experiences but also because there is a different com- 
bination of genes with each concepdon. 

Offspring regress toward the average. The children of very tall 
parents are usually not so tall as dieir parents. They are closer to the 
average. The children of very short parents tend to be taller than 
their parents. They, too, are closer to the average. So it is with all 
qualities, such as intelligence, musical ability, inventive genius, 
health, looks, and so on. The children tend to go back, or regress, 
toward the average. For that reason, this tendency to return to the 
average is called regression. 
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while the tendency Is for oilspring to regress toward die average, there have been family 
lines in which traits or talents continue to show themselves for generations. The Busch 
family, pictured above, has continued to produce outstanding musicians for three gen- 
erations, and the children of the fourth generation already show musical ability. The 
himily now contains a noted conductor, an opera singer, a violinist, a pianist, a cellist, 
and a musical director. Grandfather Busch was a German shepherd who became a violin- 
ist and a violin maker. 

Notice that we say there is a tendency for this to happen. We are 
not saying that it is a law of heredity diat it does always happen. 
We are not saying, “That man is a very great inventor. His children 
are sure to be less talented than he.” It Is impossible to make a pre- 
diction of that kind. Nor does it always work out that way. There 
have been family lines with brilliant children for several generations. 
An example often quoted is thiit of the Bach family, in which musical 
talent continued to show itself for five generations. 

Nevertheless, it is true that generally the very brilliant father or 
the very brilliant mother seldom has children who are so gifted. 
There arc sensible reasons for this. The brilliant father or the bril- 
liant mother may have married someone of less brilliance. The chil- 
dren will get their genes from both parents, and the inheritance will 
not be so good as die inheritance of the gifted parent. Another 
reason might be that.the brilliant parent received a very favorable 
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combination of genes. The chances are that such a particularly^ favoi- 
able combination would not occur again very soon. 

HOW DOES THE ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCE DEVELOPMENT? 

There is no doubt that the environment is very influential in mak- 
ing you what you are even though your genes do determine the plan 
of your body. You pjobably don’t need to be convinced of the strength 
of the fortes of the environment. But if you do, look at yourself right 
now — at your appearance, your health, your speech, the way you 
stand and walk, the way you dress, the way you act toward people, 
your interests in hobbies and sports, your knowledge, your attitudes. 
Then think of how the life you’ve led has helped make you that way. 
Do you like to play tennis? How much has your environment done 
to make you like it? Do you like to read ? What effect has your en- 
vironment had on that liking? 

All this is in line with our earlier questions: How much of the 
personality is determined by true heredity ? How much is determined 
by the environment? The answer would be more easily found if we 
could perform the impossible — ^if we could take the same child and 
have him grow up first in one environment and then in another. 
Such an experiment is impossible, of course. Yet something on that 
order has been done. For we do have pairs of people with the same 
heredity. These are identical twins. 

Identical twins have their beginnings in the same genes. They are 
duplicates as far as their heredity is concerned because they come 
from one cell which, for some reason after development has pro- 
gressed a little way, has divided and formed two separate cells. 

Since there is no difference in the heredity of identical twins, any 
differences which do occur in them must come from the influence 
of the environment. For that reason, many pairs of identical twins 
have been studied in an effort to discover what the environment does 
to form the personality. 

Identical twins reared apart. An extended study of twins was made 
by three scientists, Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger. The first is a 
specialist in the biology of twins, the second is a psychologist, and the 
third is a statistician. These men studied 119 pairs of twins, carrying 
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on tlieir investigation for ten years. Among this group were 19 pairs 
of identical twins who were separated when they were babies and 
brought up in different homes, generally far apart from eacli other. 

Some of these twins were separated for as long as twenty-four, 
twenty-five, and twenty-six years. Yet when most pairs were 
brought together, they showed great physical likenesses. Only with 
a few were the physical differences marked. Some of the sets of twins 
were also alike in personality, temperament, and ability. Some were 
widely different. An example of such difference is found in the fol- 
lowing case of identical twins. 

Gladys and Helen were adopted by different foster parents when they 
were eighteen months old. From that lime until they were twenty-eight, 
they lived apart and knew nothing of one another. At thirty-five they were 
brouglii to the Univcisity of Chicago for the purpose of being studied. 
There they were examined and tested for physical, educational, intellectual, 
and emotional qualities. 

Helen had been adopted twice. Tltc first home was not satisfactory. She 
was taken back Ui the orphanage. The second home proved mucli better. 
Her foster father was a farmer. Helen lived on the farm for twenty-five 
years, being away only during her four years at college. After finishing 
college, she taught school for a time. At twenty-six she married. Later 
she taught school again. 

Gladys was adopted by a Canadian family. Her foster father was a rail- 
road conductor. Because of ill-hcallh, he moved to the Canadian Rockies 
at the time Gladys was in the second grade, and her schooling was dis- 
continued during the absence from die home city. For one reason or 
another Gladys never returned to school. She stayed at home until she 
was seventeen, busying herself with home duties. Then she found work 
in a knitting mill and later in a store. She was married at the age of 
twenty-one. At a later period in her life she worked as an assistant in a 
small publishing house. 

At thirty-five the two women looked very much alike, so far as their 
body build, their coloring, the shape of their faces, their features, and so 
on were concerned. But in other respects, we read in the report: 

Helen is a confident and suave [lerson with rather marked charm of 
manner. She makes the most of her personal appearance, moves about 
gracefully, and is apparently conscious of making a favorable impres- 
sion on men. She conversed smoothly without a trace of diffidence and 
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always took the lead in all matters pertainii^ to arrangements for the 
trip and stay in Chicago. , . . Gladys made the impression on us of a 
person ill at ease. . . . She seemed to us to be a rather staid and stolid 
person, distinctly diffident. She had no affectations to match those of 
her sister and had no charm of manner or grace of movement. She 
was not becomingly dressed nor did she make the best of her physique. 
She never volunteered any informadon and was difficult to draw into 
conversadon. She made no effort to create a favorable personal im- 
pression.* 

Now since these sisters were identical twins, we may assume that 
the genes from whicli they sprang were identical. If all that a person 
was were determined only by his genes, or heredity, then these two 
sisters would be exactly alike at any state of their growth, no matter 
what their environments. The fact that these two sisters were so 
different in some respects demonstrates, however, to what extent 
the environment also helps to determine what a person is. 

Effect of environment In every test of ability, Helen was much 
superior to Gladys. It will be remembered that Helen had had many 
educational advantages, Gladys none. Here wc might fairly assume 
that the environment was an important factor in determining devel- 
opment. In the same way the environment doubtless affected the 
personality. 

This effect of the environment is also shown by the authors’ re- 
markii about odier sets of twins reared apart: 

Mary has lived a sedentary town life in contrast to Mabel’s active 
farm life. Correspondingly, Mary is more feminine in manner, more 
excitable. 

Mildred has had a free, stimulaung social environment, and Ruth a 
restricted, impoverished one. Correspondingly, Mildred is spontaneous 
and vivacious in manner, is poised and self-confident, is stable. Ruth is 
the opposite.* 

As a result of all their work ia this study, the authors came to 
certain conclusions about the effect of heredity and environment. 

^ Newman, Horatio H., Fkank N. Prbeman, and Kari. J Holzincer, Tmiitj A 
Study of Heredity and Bitmronmeut, pp. 249-2S0, University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1937. 

*Prom the same book, p. 360. 
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They could not say which was more important to the development 
of a human being, heredity or environment. They could not say what 
each contributes to that development. But they could compare the 
influences of eacli in certain areas of dcvelojunent. They believe that 
physical characteristics arc the least affected by the environment. Of 
the physical characteristics, the environment had the most effect on 
health, weight, and muscular development, less on height, and none 
on eye coloring. They believe that the environment affects the in- 
telligence more than it does the physical cliaracieristics, that it affects 
the educational achievement sdll more, and that it affects the person- 
ality or temperament most of all. 

We learn to be human. Someone has said that we inherit the struc- 
ture for being human but that we learn to be human through our 
interaction with our environment. Anyone can see the truth of this 
in his own life. Because we have vocal cords as well as a nervous 
system that makes memory and association and thinking possible, 
we can talk to one another so that there is mutual understanding. 
But each of us gets the language we use from our cnviionmcnt. 
Whether our native language is English, French, German, Italian, 
or some other depends upon the people among whom we have grown 
up. Because of our physical structure we need and wear clothing; 
but we have learned to dress as we do from our environment. Be- 
cause of our physical structure we must eat; but we eat what we do 
and the way we do because we have learned this too from the en- 
vironment. The kind of family life wc foster, tlic courtesies wc 
observe, the customs wc follow, the attitudes we adhere to, the 
thoughts we hold are possible because of our heredity; but all de- 
pend upon the environment for the form they take. 

Our heredity makes humanness possible. Our environment deter- 
mines the style of humanness we acquire. This can be shown by 
studying some out-of-die-way cultures or types of civilization. Ruth 
Benedict, an anthropologist, has described three of these. In each, 
the “ideal person” is different. In each, a person would try to be 
human in a different way. 

Other types of humanness. If you lived among the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico, ypu would try to be a kindly, dignified person, easy 
to get along with, a follower rather than a leader. In fact, you would 
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avoid anything that looked like leadership but would try to be as 
little as possible in the public eye. You would be peaceful and non- 
aggressive, never putting up a bold light for anything, 

Now, on the other hand, if you were a Dobuan who lived on an 
island off the southern shore of eastern New Guinea, you would have 
an entirely different idea of what kind of person you would like to 
be. If you were ill-natured and a Bghter, jealous of your associates, 
and always suspicious that they might be trying to get the better of 
you — ^fine. It would even be admirable in this civilization if you stole 
or cheated whenever you had the chance. 

Then, in a third situation, if you lived among the Indians on the 
northwest coast of America, you would be human in still a different 
way. There your main objective would be to make yourself as im- 
portant as possible and to discredit your rivals in any way you could. 
And if things went wrong, instead of bearing tip under it as best you 
could, you would act like a sulky child. 

Is it human nature? We explain much d\at man does by saying, 
“It’s human nature.” Why do we enjoy movies and the radio? Why 
do we live in houses built of wood or brick or stone? Why do parents 
tend to take care of their children until theyre sixteen or eighteen 
or twenty instead of turning them loose to fend for themselves at 
some early age? Why do we build up elaborate systems of education 
and government and justice? Why do we engage in wars and destroy 
all that means the most to us? Is it human nature that makes us 
follow this pattern of living? 

It is human nature because it is the way some humans act. That is 
all it means. It does not have to be that way. Nearly everything that is 
human nature, as we popularly use die term, could be modified or 
clianged entirely if we could find a better kind of human nature to 
be. We may think it is human nature for man to engage in wars. 
Docs that mean wc inherit the tendency? Certainly not. There are 
civilizations in which men never fight. Why? Because they have 
built a human nature that is peaceable rather than warlike. 

Being human provides us with the structure that makes human 
behavior possible. But human behavior is something that we learn 
from the kind of life we live, the kind of people wc associate with. 

It is this fact that makes euthenics so important. Improve the cn- 
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vironment and you will thereby improve mankind. Improving the 
environment means improving the government, improving tlie 
chances for people to work at what is really, suitable to them, im- 
proving education, improving what is written and opportunities for 
reading it, improving the di^, improving the ideas for what is the 
best human nature. In this way a better human nature may be 
developed. 

WHEN DOES ENVIRONMENT PREDOMINATE? 

Let us consider what aspects of the individual are probably more 
strongly affected by the environment than by heredity. We shall do 
so by returning to our example of Martha. 

Reaction to people. Martha gets along with people well and likes 
to be with them. Of course, the kind of person she is hereditarily, 
the raw material of which she is made, so to speak, is the basis of her 
personality. But she gets along with people particularly well because 
her environment has been the kind to help her learn how. She has 
lived with three brothers and sisters. She went to a preschool where, 
as early as the age of three, she worked and played with many chil- 
dren of her own age. The preschool teachers helped her adjust her- 
self when she had difficulty. Her home has been a friendly one with 
many visitors. Her parents have been sensible in helping Martha 
learn to be unselfish, a good sport, interested in many filings. If we 
studied Martha’s life further, we could doubtless find many other 
factors in her environment that have helped to make her easy to get 
along with. 

Reaction to the world. Martha enjoys new experiences. Moreover, 
she is able to keep her equilibrium even when some situation proves 
to be distasteful or highly unpleasant. She doesn’t give up easily; 
she doesn’t get frightened easily; she doesn’t revert to the childish- 
ness of crying or sulking or being spiteful. To discover how much the 
environment has done to make Martha this way, you might consider 
this question: How would you tell a mother to bring up her child if 
she wanted that child to be like Martha, as we have described her in 
this paragraph? 
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The way a mother handles each situation with a child has a bearing on his scIf'ConBdence 
or fearfulness. This is a part of the effect of environment on the child as he grows to 
adulthood. 

Attitude toward yourself. Martha has respect for herself. She has 
confidence in herself without being conceited. This attitude toward 
herself comes from two things: first, tlie attitude of other people 
toward her; second, the successes she has had in what she has done. 

These, of course, are environmental factors. 

Consider the kind of person Martha might be if everyone in her 
family were quick to make fun of her, tease her, scold her. Consider 
what would happen if she were always trying to do things that were 
too hard for her, and always failing. Take just one example: If 
Martha is wiping dishes for her mother and breaks one, suppose her 
mother says, “How clumsy of you! Do you ever do anything right?” 

How would this little piece of the environment affect Martha’s 
attitude toward herself? 
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Emotional expression. Tlie way Martha shows her emotions could 
be learned from her environment. She doesn’t smile very much. 
Partly this may be due to the fact that her family is not a smiling- 
faced family. She cries very rarely. Can you think how her mother 
and father may have treated her as she grew up so as to make her 
this way? She is not a moody person^ for her life has been full of 
pleasant and interesting cxpeiienceSj and there hasn’t been time for 
long spells of depression. 

HOW CAN WE MAKE THE MOST OF OUR HEREDITY AND 
ENVIRONMENT? 

We can see from this discussion of Martha that both heredity and 
environment contributed to making her what she is. Because we can 
do something about the environment of our own lives, it is highly 
important that we realize what it does to us. When the swimming 
teacher has the children lie face down in the water and float, he is 
helping to keep fear out of their personalities, When the overly 
cautious mother tells her child, “No, you can’t go swimming. It’s 
too dangerous. I read just the other day of a child your age who 
drowned. It was a couple of days before they found the body,” she 
is helping to build fear in him. 

When a boy breaks a window playing baseball and is encouraged 
to earn money to pay for it, he is being helped to develop one kind 
of personality. If, on the contrary, the mother says, “Never mind, 
dear. Modier will take care of it,” he is being helped to develop an- 
other kind. If a student gives a speech in assembly and is almost 
overcome with fright and says, “That’s the la.st time I do thatl” he 
is learning to be a quitter. If, on the contrary, he says, “Well, I’ll try 
again. It can’t be so bad next timel” he is learning to be couiageous. 

What, then, makes a person the way he is— his environment or his 
heredity ? It would be good if we could answer this question with 
mathematical precision and say exactly how much of our make-up 
is due to herotlity and exactly how much of it to the environmental 
influences. Of course we can’t. We know that both heredity and en- 
vironment share in the making of a person. Fortunately, we also 
know many of the details of the way we are influenced, and we 0.10 
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use this knowledge to our advantage. Fortunately, moreover, die 
individual need not be passive and let himself become whatever the 
forces of heredity and environment make of him. 

Any normal person has a hand in his own making. He can help 
arrange his life so that he is good to look at, so that he has many 
friends and many things to do that are fun, so that he is courageous 
and free from the innumerable worries and fears that needlessly 
beset so many people, so that he can be active in his community, take 
joy in his work, and do it well. 

The outer boundaries only of what we may become are set for us 
by heredity. In very few instances do wc ever reach those limitations. 
Usually there is room, much room, for us to grow. 

The matter of looks. You can't change the color of your eyesj yon 
can’t change your height. You can change your build and your 
general coloring only a little if at all. But if you're a boy, any girl 
would say that you can be most attractive if only you’ll be clean and 
pressed and polished. If you have a bath a day, and a second one for 
a date, well-combed hair and well-polished shoes, clean fingernails, 
clean shirt, clean underwear, clean socks, pants that are pressed — 
you’ll be a pleasure to behold no matter what kind of genes for looks 
you started out with. And then, if you want to put some more effort 
into the job by eating right, getting some exercise, fresh air, and sun- 
shine, you’ll be building toward healdiy good looks. 

If you’re a girl, the possibilities arc even greater. It’s more work to 
make use of them all, but more fun, too. The cleanliness job is still 
the most important one. But then — you can make your hair curly 
or keep it straight. You are not limited to crew cut and side part for 
your choice in style. There are many styles that will make you look 
pretty. You can use make-up artistically; you can use the colors and 
styles in your dresses that will enhance your natural appearance 
tenfold. Then if you want to go to the extra trouble of being glow- 
ingly healthy, of keeping your figure slirn and trim, of watching 
your posture, you’ll be someone to look at with an appreciative eye. 
There isn’t a high school girl who is clean and healthy, who dresises 
and makes up simply and carefully, who walks unafraid and looks 
with pleasure upon living who isn’t at the same time pretty to 
look at. 
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Be what you want to be. Every person, as was said before, has a 
great opportunity to make himself what he wants to be. If you can 
look upon your living as an experiment in building a person, then 
all of It, even the mistakes, becomes an adventure. Suppose you feel 
shy about talking to people, but suppose you make a great effort to 
get into conversation whenever you can. If you can then figuratively 
sit back and watch yourself talk, not getting excited when things 
go badly, you can enjoy that little piece of your life as an adventure. 
Suppose you want another “coke” and you know you’ve had enough 
sweets for the day already. If you can be two people, so to speak, 
one of you standing off to watch yoiurself fight it out and win, you’ll 
get pleasure out of that little piece of living. 

There are two ways to live. One way is to get yourself so involved 
in everything that happens that when you get discouraged you are 
discouraged all over; when you’re happy, you’re entirely up in the 
clouds. The other way is to keep one part of you as an onlooker, 
remote enough from what is going on to take it all philosophically. 
Did you wear the wrong clothes to tlie tea yesterday, judging by 
what the others wore? How did you feel? Could you keep one part 
of you looking on, taking it all as a good experience, not too im- 
portant? Could you tell yourself to forget the dress and liave a good 
time? 

Don’t waste your time and emotional energy sinking into despair. 
Rather, decide coolly what you’ll do to remedy the situation. 

It is a wonderful thing diat heredity and environment arc balanced 
so that each of us can help plan the way his life should go and ac- 
tually do something to make the plan work. Do we want our lives 
to be full of friendships ? Then we can seek people out. They’re eager 
for friendship, too. And we can always keep our eyes on the way 
we’re doing the job of being friendly and see if we can improve. 
Maybe part of our plan for our life is to have a lot of fun out of 
living. Then, for one thing, we can build up our reserve of things 
to do so that we have much opportunity for pleasurable activity. 
Whatever our plan for our life, too much of it is in our own hands 
for us ever to sit back in idle disointent. 

Heredity puts certain limitations on us. Unless we arc babies cry- 
ing for the moon, we’ll accept those limitations cheerfully. Heredity, 
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however, is not only limiting. It offers us innumerable opportuni- 
ties — more than we can possibly use in many lifetimes. Ea^ of us 
can use ourself and our environment to make ourself a person to be 
proud of, 

SUMMARY 

The individual and science are both interested in learning the 
source of our characteristics. Which characteristics owe their nature 
to heredity and which to environment? Which can we improve by 
improving breeding, or by eugenics.? Which can we improve by 
improving the environment, or by euthenics? 

Genetics investigates the nature of the twenty-four pairs of 
chromosomes in our cells with their countless particles, the genes, for 
they are the carriers of inheritance. A child gets exactly half of his 
original twenty-four pairs of chromosomes from each parent. Those 
of the male child differ from those of the female in that the twenty- 
fourth pair in the female has two long, or X, chromosomes, while 
the same pair in the male has a long and a short, or an X and a Y, 
chromosome. 

Three principles that describe how heredity functions are: (1) Like 
tends to beget like; (2) offspring vary; and (3) offspring regress 
toward the average. 

When identical twins reared apart are studied, results seem to 
show that, as compared with heredity, the environment affects the 
personality most, educational achievement somewhat less, intdli- 
gence still less, and physical characteristics the least of all. 

We realize that the individuars life is molded not only by hts 
heredity and his environment but also by his own planning and 
effort. There is opportunity to make yourself what you want to be. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about heredity 
and environment, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter 
again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading 
the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they are not true? 
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2. Would a knowledge of genetics be more important in a study of 
euthenics or in a study of eugenics? Explain. 

3. List fifteen characieiistics of your physical structure (color of eyes and 
hair} height, shape of face, and so on)* Explain in reference to each one 
whether you think it was inherited cliicctly from mother, from father, 
or is the result of some combination of cfTecls. 

4. Why is the fact that genes occur in pairs a safety measure? 

5. Here is a good gene a which produces a certain effect in Ann’s de- 
velopment. Her daughter inherits that gene. How could it happen 
that the effect of the gene is not evident in Ann’s daughter? Ann’s 
granddaughter also inherits that gene. How could it happen chat the 
effect is partially shown in Ann's granddaughter? 

6. How is the sjiertn which fertilizes an ovum which becomes a female 
child different from the sperm which fertilizes an ovum which be- 
comes a male child? 

7. Try to name definite influences in the environment which have affected 
you in each of the following ways: 

a. The way you dress. 

b. Your attitude toward school. 

c. The amount and kind of reading you do. 

//. The way you spend your time for recreation. 

8. Are some environmental influences stronger in their effect on a child 
than in their effect on an adult? Explain, 

9. What would be the result if the environmental influence of radio and 
magazine advertising were taken away completely? 

10. What would be an ideal human nature? 

11. Is anyone “born bad”? Explain your answer. 

12. Do you think a person inherits his conscience or acquires it as a result 
of environment? 

13. Can you name any human characteristic which does not depend, in its 
formation, on both environmental influence and heredity ? 

14. Write a full and concrete account of your environment. Some of the 
factors that you might mention, though not ail, are the size of the town 
in which you live; the location of your town; the type of neighborhood 
in which you live; the schools you have attended; the kind of home 
from which you come— house or apartment, in a crowded or busy 
section, large or small, and so forth; your parents— their ages their 
backgrounds; your brothers and sisters; your recreation. 



2, How Your Nerves and Glands 


Operate to Help You 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

]. AH living things arc made up of cells? 

2. The ncivous system is made up of cells? 

Wc c.in locate the exact spot in the brain that raahes the little toe move? 

4. You can tell how intelligent a person is by the si/c of his head ^ 

5. We have a special nervous system which will give us extra energy m case of an 
emergency? 

6. Our growth is determined by a gland in the brain? 

7. Diabetes results from a poorly functioning gland ? 

8. Idiocy can result from a poorly fun^oning gland? 


Can you imagine what it would be like to have all your senses and 
reactions taken away from you ? You wouldn’t be able to hear music 
and voices and birds and airplanes^ to listen to wind through the 
trees or water lapping against the rocks; to smell the hundreds of 
odors in the air; to feel cold or warmth; to feel the pencil in your 
hand, your foot’s touching the pavement, or a handclasp; to be aware 
when your muscles are moving. 

We can do all these things because we have organs made to receive 
news of the world and of ourselves. These are our sense organs, or 
our receptors. They are parts of our body containing nerve cells or 
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nerve endings which are particularly sensitive to certain kinds of 
stimulation and not sensitive at all to others. The rods and cones in 
the retina of the eye, for example, are sensitive to light waves— not 
to sound waves nor to heat and cold. Certain spots on the skin, to 
take another instance, are stimulated by cold but not by warmth. The 
sense organs often arc also attended by body forms which make the 
stimulus easier to receive— the eye, the ear, and the nose, for example. 

Equally important, of course, are the electors through which we 
perform any action we undertake, from blinking our eye to piloting 
a plane. These are the muscles and glands, widiout which it would 
be impossible for us to make even the smallest movement. 

A system for receiving information and a system for making move- 
ments would be worth little to us, however, if we had no way of 
coordinating them. It is the nervous system that is the all-important 
go-between. The nervous system brings about all the movements that 
make life interesting— the walking, the talking, and the manipu- 
lating of things— and makes it possible for us to get sense out of the 
colors, sliapcs, and sounds of our world. Here is a chart of the nervous 
system and its parts: 


The Bmin ami the 
Spinal Cord 


The Nerves The Antonotme System 


The bndn, which lies in 
the skull, represents in 
size about 70 per cent 
of the whole nervous 
system^ 

The s^nal cord, which lies 
in the vertebral canal, is 
about 17 inches long in 
the average adult. 


The nerves, 31 pairs of 
which issue from the 
spinal cord and go to 
the skin, the muscles, 
the tendons, joints, 
glands, mucous mem- 
branes; and 12 pairs 
of which issue from the 
base of the brain and 
go to the sense organs 
and muscles. 


The autonomic system, 
which is partly com- 
posed of bunches of 
cells lying on either 
side of the spinal cord. 


OF WHAT IS THE NERVOUS SYSTEM COMPOSED? 

The cell. The smallest part of the nervous system is die cell. Every 
living thing, whether plant or animal— the blade of grass and the 
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insect that crawls upon it, the wide-branching tree and the man 
who sits beneath it— is made up of combinations of this basic unit. 
Examine any part of the human organism and you will find it com- 
posed of cells. 

A cell is a little piece of living material called protoplasm. The 
protoplasm is sometimes like thick sirup and sometimes as firm as 
gelatine. Enclosing this protoplasm is a thin membrane. Somewhere 
near the center of the cell is a small rounded body called tlie nucleus. 



ADAPTED FROM CLARK AND HALL, ^HIS UVIXG WORLD,*' PUBLISHED HY 
UCORAWgilLL BOOK COMFAHV, INC. 

The cells in our body vary in appearance. Above are shown glandular epi- 
thelium cells (a); blood cells (h); nerve cell (c); smooth muscle cells (d); 
pavement epithelium celb («); and bone cell (/). 

Some cells are very large; the yolk of an egg is an example. Most 
cells are small and can be seen only through a. microscope. The dia- 
gram above shows what some cells look like. 

The neuron. The basic cell of the nervous system is the neuron. It 
is different from other cells in two respects: First, the protoplasm 
extends out in hairlike forms called dendrites and axons. The dia- 
gram on page 36 shows a neuron. Not all neurons are formed just 
like this, however. Some have only one hairlike projection. Some 
have many. Second, neurons are different from other cells in that 
they are the most sensitive to irritation of all cells. That is, they are 
the most easily stirred into action by energy that is applied to them. 
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This activity of the nerve cell, or neuron, is called the nente impulse. 
It was once thoaght that this activity was electrical in nature, but tlie 
explanation is not so simple as that. One neurologist, Herrick, says 
that the excitation, or nerve impulse, has something chemical about 
it, something electrical, and possesses other qualities as well. 

Neurons run along in chains, as shown by the diagram on page 
38. You will notice that the axons of one neuron touch the dendrites 



The neuron, or nerve cell, is composed of the cell body, which contains a 
nucleas: short, thick, branching processes called dendrites; and a long, 
single, more slender process called the exon. The thousands upon thousands 
of neurons found in the nervous system make it possible for messages to be 
sent to and from all ports of the body, as well as making it possible for us to 
think, remember, and so on. This diagram is typical of many neurons, although 
some are different in shape. 

of the next. This place where the nerve impulse passes from neuron 
to neuron is called the synapse. Through this contact the nerve im- 
pulse is conveyed from one neuron to another and thus carries the 
message from one part of the body to another. 

There are some interesting facts about the way this impulse travels. 
In the first place, no matter what starts it — whether the stimulus is 
pressure, heat, electricity, or a chemical substance — ^it travels through 
the neuron chain at the same rate of speed. In the second place, the 
energy to make it travel comes from within the neuron, not from 
the stimulation. It is like setting off a chain of gunpowder particles. 






COVKTBSY HBRCULEa TOWDEH CO. 


Can you tell whether this is a plant or an animal? Regardless of which it is, It is made up 
o£ the basic unit of life— the cell. This happens to be an enlarged view of the barnacle, 
a tiny animal of the sea that grows on the hulls of ships — sometimes to such an extent 
that it cuts down the speed of the ship. 


The gunpowder rather than the fuse which ignites it supplies the 
energy; similarly, the neuron rather than the thing that stimulates 
it gives the nerve impulse the energy to travel. In the third place, 
the strength of the stimulus is not what determines the amount of 
excitation. If the stimulus is strong enough to arouse the neuron into 
activity at all, no greater strength will excite it more. This is known 
as the all-or-none principle. 

We can put three neurons together to show how the nervous sys- 
tem works. For illustration, if you scratch a dog gently on the ribs, 
his hind leg will automatically start to jerk. What has happened is 
that the scratcliing of the dog’s ribs excited the neuron chain; the 
stimulus was passed from neuron to neuron in the dog’s spinal cord 
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until it finally reached the muscle in the dog’s hind leg, causing it 
to jerk. This explanation is highly simplified, of course. In reality 
there would be many neurons excited by the scratching, many con- 
nections made in the spinal cord, and many neurons that would 
set the muscles of die leg into action. 

Now we know that the cell body of each neuron is very small, 
although the neuron may extend many feet by way of its axons. It 
may surprise you, nevertheless, to hear that there are more than 
12 billion neurons in the outside part of the brain alone. Since one 



In a chain of throe neurons, such as those pictured above, excitation would 
run from the first to the second to the third across the synopses. The synapse 
is the connecting point at which the axon of one neuron touches the dendrite 
of another. 

neuron, through its fully branching dendrites, may make connec- 
tions with tens of others, it should be apparent that very complicated 
patterns of connections occur in the brain. 

WHAT IS THE BRAIN UKE? 

The brain has many parts. Only the important parts indicated in 
the diagram on page 40 will be discussed here. 

The cerebral hemispheres. It is obvious from the diagram that the 
cerebral hemispheres occupy most of the skull. In no animal other 
than man have the cerebral hemispheres developed to such relative 
size. For example, an ape of the same bodily weight has cerebral 
hemispheres only one-fourth the size of man’s. Moreover, if we were 
to put all animals on a ladder, with die least intelligent at the bottom 
and man at the very top, we would find that as we went up the 
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ladder of intelligence, the cere- 
bral hemispheres would be larger 
and larger in proportion to the 
weight of the spinal cord. 

The cerebral hemispheres con- 
stitute the organs of intelligence. 

They give man his intellectual 
powers. It is because of their ac- 
tivity that man can speak and 
write with the • thousands of 
words available to him. It is be- 
cause of their activity that men 
can make steel, build an airplane, 
invent the radio, organize gov- 
ernments, and work together. All 
that we can think of as civiliza- 
tion is due to the work of this 
part of man’s brain. 

The cerebral hemispheres, also 
called the cerebrum, are two hemispheres separated from each other 
by a deep cleft. They look like the upper half of a sphere, but, as the 
illustration on page 40 shows, they are longer from front to back 
than they are wide. Their surface is deeply furrowed and, to some 
extent, these furrows show the development of the brain, for the 
brains of babies and of idiots are comparatively smooth. 

The cerebral hemispheres have an outer layer of gray matter about 
a tenth of an inch thick. This is called the cortex. It is composed of 
the cell bodies of neurons. Some of the axons and dendrites of these 
neurons extend downward and make the second layer, called the 
white matter. 

When you think of how you’d like to spend a summer’s vacation, 
when you work hard on an English theme, when you remember a 
dream you had, when you tell a friend of a good movie you saw, 
when you name a sensation which comes to you, as, for instance, the 
sound of an electric fan, when you put your muscles into the pattern 
of action needed for driving an automobile down a busy street— 
when you do any of these diings, some of the neurons of ^e cortex 
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Man’s cerebral hemispheres are more highly 
developed than those of any animal. An ape 
with the same bodily weight as man has 
cerebral hemispheres about one-fourth the 


size of man’s. 
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are active. That is, they have an excitation, a nerve impulse, running 
through them. 

All these activities mentioned are voluntary. All such activity is 
controlled by the cerebral hemispheres. Naturally their structure is 
very complex, and much knowledge is still lacking on how they 
work. However, more and more information is being gathered. 

One way of learning about the work of some organ is to remove 
it from an animal and see how his beliavior is affected by its loss. 
That has been done in many experiments with the cerebral hemi' 
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The cerebellum and the pons of the brain are shown separate from the hemi- 
spheres in this drawing. Actually, of course, they lie close together. 


spheres. When they are completely removed from dogs and monkeys, 
each animal is thereafter in a state of idiocy. It sliows no interest in 
what is going on about it; it lies in a stupor much of the time. It 
doesn’t seek out food and drink. It doesn’t know enough to avoid 
obstacles when it moves around but bumps into them head on. 

One major discovery about the cortex came quite by accident. In 
1870, during the Franco-Prussian War, a surgeon chanced to touch 
his instrument to the exposed cortex of a wounded soldier whose 
skull had been partly shot away. He noticed that immediately some 
of the soldier’s muscles twitched. This raised in the surgeon’s mind 
an important question about the cortex: Is the cortex divided into 
areas? Is one little area responsible for, say, movements of the toes? 
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Is another little area responsible for movements of the foot, and so 
on ? Could a map of the cortex be made which would show the rela- 
tionship between parts of the brain and the parts of the body with 
which they are connected and which they probably control } 

These questions have been answered in regard to some areas of 
die cortex. Experiments have been performed, by consent, on indi- 
viduals who, because of an accident or operation, have had part of 
their cortex exposed. An electric needle, touclied 'to a spot on the cor- 
tex, serves as a stimulus to start an impulse in the neurons. The result 
is that for one little area touched, a toe moves; for another, a leg 
moves, and so on. 

Another experiment consists of removing a part of an animars 
cortex. When certain parts arc removed, blindness results, although 
the animars eyes arc in good condition. When another part is re- 
moved, the animal seems unable to hear any more. Similar results arc 
discovered through the study of the behavior of men who have had 
injuries to their brains. 

In such ways it has been discovered that certain definite areas of 
the cortex serve certain definite purposes. We know exactly where 
the motor area is that governs the movements of die body. Likewise, 
we know the area for hearing, the area for seeing, the area for sensa- 
tions from the skin, and the area for speech. 

It is rather certain, however, that there are no definite areas for 
learning and remembering but that the brain as a whole is at work 
when one learns. 

Two misunderstandings might arise from what has been said of 
the cerebral hemispheres. 

In the first place, we have talked about their great size in man. 
One might conclude, then, that he could look around at odier people 
and judge dicir intelligence by the size of their heads. That is not 
the case. Perhaps the best proof of the fact that there is no exact 
relationship between the size of the skull and intelligence is that the 
largest brain ever measured belonged to a person who was known 
to be feeble-minded. The smallest brain ever measured also belonged 
to a person who was feeble-minded. 

In the second place, we have talked about areas of the cortex. 
One might think that there is some truth in the old idea of fhre~ 




It is because ot his cerebral hembpheres that man can invent such concrete things as the 
pressure electrostatic generator shown above, and, in conference, formulate poUdes and 
plans to use dum to his advantage rather than for his destruction* 
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nology, or the practice of describing a person’s character by reading 
the bumps of his skull. The phrenologists say diat one bump stands 
for curiosity, another for self-esteem, another for order, another for 
fflirthfulncss, and so on. Such an idea is ridiculous, if for no other 
reason than that the shape of the skull with its bumps doesn’t follow 
the shape of the brain. More important still, however, is the fact that 
there is absolutely no neurological or psychological basis for the idea 
that our qualities of character lie in special parts of the brain. 

The cerebellum. The cerebellum is in the lower back region of the 
cranial cavity. It is the center for one’s sense of space, of distance, 
and of balance or equilibrium. A pigeon with its cerebellum re- 
moved cannot fly and cannot walk. Its movements seem without 
purpose. A dog without the cerebellum staggers awkwardly. A man 
with an injury to his cerebellum cannot write legibly, walks jerkily, 
falls often, misses objects when he reaches for them, and so on. 

The cerebellum is responsible for coordinating the muscles into a 
smooth pattern of action so that we can walk without staggermg or 
falling, handle things without fumbling, perform a swimming 
stroke, hit a tennis ball, ride a bicycle, drive a car, and so on. 

The medulla oblongata. The medtdla oblongata, at the top of the 
spinal cord and to the front of the cerebellum, is sometimes called 
the spinal bulb. It is about an inch long and seems to be only an 
enlargement of the spinal cord. Its internal structure, however, is 
different. The medulla is highly important. It discharges the im> 
pulses that keep breathing going. It keeps the blood vessels com 
stricted just the right amount. It controls such reflexes as sneezing, 
vomiting, coughing, and blinking. It probably provides a check on 
the speed with which the heart beats. It conducts impulses between 
the cord and the brain. Injury to the medulla oblongata would obvi- 
ously bring very serious results and might cause death. 

WHAT IS THE WORK OF THE SPINAL CORD? 

The spinal cord is continuous with the brain and runs down the 
spinal column. Like the brain, the cord is very delicate, and like the 
brain it too has a protecting bone structure. Like the brain, the cord 
is composed of gray matter (the nerve cell bodies) and white matter 
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(the axons and dendrites). Unlike the brain, however, die gray 
matter in the spinal cord is on the inside and the white matter is 
on the outside. 

First function of the spinal cord. The spinal cord serves two main 
purposes. First, it is a pathway for nerve impulses. If some special 
nerve ending in the skin is stimulated by cold, an excitation is started 
which is carried to the spinal cord and then up the spinal cord to the 
brain. Likewise, if some excitation in the brain is going to result m 
moving the hand, that excitation is carried down the spinal cord and 
from there out to the proper muscles. 

Second function of the spinal cord. The second purpose of the 
spinal cord can be explained best by going back to our example of 
scratching a dog on the ribs and having his hind leg start to jerk. 
That jerking of the leg is involuntary. The dog doesn’t decide to do 
it. There is some pattern of neurons in him that makes him jerk his 
leg when someone scratclies him^on the ribs regardless of whether 
he wants to or not. 

You will recall how this pattern of action works. The scratching 
starts nerve impulses in the many neurons which end in the skin of 
the part scratched. These impulses travel over neurons which make 
connections with other neurons in the spinal cord. These connect 
with still other neurons which send the impulses out to the muscles 
of the leg to set them in motion. 

We can find many examples of such involuntary action in die 
human being. Move your hand suddenly toward someone’s eye and 
his eyelid will blink. Hit him sharply just below the kneecap and his 
leg will jerk out. Let a drop of boiling water fall on his hand and his 
hand will move away abruptly. 

These acdons all have much the same pattern: Something is done 
to the body to excite die nerve endings. In the examples given in the 
preceding paragraph diese sdmuli would be the light waves strik- 
ing the retina of the eye, the impact of the hand on the leg, the 
application of heat to the skin of the hand. The excitation goes to 
the spinal cord where an immediate connection is made to some 
nerve going to a muscle. This stirs the muscle into action. Man's 
thinking cap, the cerebral cortex, may become conscious of the sen' 
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sation, but it has nothing to do with making the connection. That 
occurs without thought in the spinal cord. 

We call these involuntary actions reflexes. They occur exactly 
alike in all human beings. Hit the university professor just below 
the kneecap and his leg will jerk out; so will the leg of a hush man 
in the depdis of Australia under similar circumstances. Reflexes are 
elementary and basic reactions. 

The reflex could be called a stimulus-response pattern of activity. 
Given the stimulus, the response follows immediately and automati- 
cally. This is, of course, not true of much of our activity. Between 
many of the stimuli we receive and our response to them is an in- 
terval for thought and decision — sometimes very short, sometimes 
long. To many of the stimuli we receive, we react as whole indi- 
viduals, not (as in the reflex) with an automatic muscular move- 
ment; rather, qur experience, our memories, the state of our health, 
the nature of our interests — all this and more may enter into the 
determination of what the response will be. 

Much of our activity will involve action by the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. Not so the reflex. In a great many cases it takes place en- 
tirely on a spinal-cord level. This is the second purpose of the spinal 
cord: It is a reflex center. It should be mentioned, however, that there 
arc reflexes whose connections are made not in the spinal cord but in 
the brain. 

WHAT IS A NERVE? 

We have talked of the fact that neurons are the message carriers 
of the body. It is the projections of the neurons, however-— the 
axons and the dendrites — which actually cover the distance from the 
various parts of the body to the central nervous system made up of 
the brain and the spinal cord. 

Remember that with the billions of nerve cells in the brain and the 
spinal cord there will be uncountable billions of axons and dendrites. 
Picture, if it were possible, grasping ten thousand of these thgt lie 
close together. Picture enclosing this bundle in a sheath of tissue. 
That small-diameter bundle, in a sense like a telephone wire, would 
he a nerve. Some of its many delicate fibers would carry messages to 
the spinal cord or the brain from the skin, die muscles, the joints, 
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and the glands. Some of those fibers would carry impulses out from 
the brain or spinal cord to these other parts of the body. 

Thirty-one pairs of nerves come out of the spinal column. Twelve 
of these go to the region of the chest; eight go to the region of the 
neck; five go to the region of the loins; five go to the back part of 
die pelvis; one goes to the region of the lower end of the spine. 
These are all called the spinal nerves. Twelve pairs of neives come 
out from the brain and are called cranial nerves. Four pairs of these 
are attached to the cerebrum, and eight are attached to the medulla 
oblongata. 

HOW DOES THE AUTONOMIC NERVOUS SYSTEM SERVE 
THE BODY? 

Our voluntary movements— those we can start and stop at will — 
arc set into action by impulses from the brain. Our involuntary move* 
ments — ^those of the stomach, intesdnes, blood vessels, liver, and so on 
—are largely controlled by anodier nervous system called die aufo- 
nomic nervous system. Hie name is enlightening because, since auto 
means “self” and nomos means “law,” the name autonomic suggests 
that the system is a law unto itself — that is, it is automatic and not 
under the control of the individual. 

The nerve cells of the autonomic system lie in little bunches called 
ganglia. These ganglia are found in three places: 

1. In two chains which lie on either side of the spinal column. Each 
ganglion is about the size of a pea and there are twenty-one or 
twenty-two in each chain. 

2. Near the aorta, the great trunk artery which leads direedy from 
the heart. 

3. In or near the organs they sdmulate— the heart, the liver, the 
stomach, the spleen, the bladder, and so on. 

The automatic system is entirely motor—that is, it sets muscles and 
glands in action but it receives no messages from the organs with 
which it is connected. Of course it has many connections with the 
spinal cord and thus also with the brain. The importance of this 
system is evident when we think of the glands and organs it acts 
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upon. These are the salivary glands, the tear glands, the sweat glands, 
the pancreas, the pupil of the eye, the heart, the branches of the wind- 
pipe, the lungs, the digestive tract and gall bladder, the colon, die 
uterus, the bladder, and the blood vessels. 

In other words, it is the autonomic system whicli makes the pupil 
of the eye widen or get smaller; which increases the flow of saliva at 
times; whicli keeps the heart beating in its regular rhythm, though 
sometimes speeding it up and sometimes slowing it down; which 
at times starts wavelike digestive motions in the stomach and at 
times stops them; whicli keeps the blood vessels dilated the proper 
amount; and so on. 

The sympathetic and the parasympathetic. The autonomic system 
can be divided into two parts: 

1. The ganglia that lie in the two trunks on either side of the spinal 
cord, called the sympathetic division. 

2. All die odier ganglia, chiefly those that lie in or near the organs 
they innervate (stimulate), called the parasympathetic division. 

Each organ mentioned earlier receives nerve fibers from both of 
these systems; that is, the heart has nerve fibers coming from the 
sympathetic system and also nerve fibers coming from the para- 
sympathetic system. It is believed that the two systems have opposite 
actions in the following ways: 


The Sympathetic System 

The Parasympathetic System 

Accelerates the heart 

Slows down the heart 


Constricts the blood vessels of the ab- 

Dilates the blood vessels of 

the ab- 

domcn 

domen 


Makes the salivary glands produce less 

Makes the salivary glands 

produce 

but thicker saliva 

more but thinner saliva 


Dilates the pupil 

Contracts the pupil 


Dilates the bronchial tubes 

Contracts the bronchial tubes 


Slows up the movement of the stomach 

Speeds up the movement of the stom- 

and intestines 

ach and intesunes 



The sympathetic system and emotion. When these two systems are 
functioning normally, they balance each other. In such a balance the 
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The autonomic nervous system affects all of the organs shown in this dlagranu 
Note that the parasympathetic system^ as well as the sympathetic system^ is 
connected with all of these organs. In some cases the changes brought about 
by the sympathetic system during emotion have been indicated. 
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heart is beating normally, die digestion is working normally, and so 
on. But when the sympathetic system is more active than usual, the 
body is thrown into a state of readiness for strong action. This is the 
state of emotion. 

The changes brought on by the sympathetic system bring greater 
energy. The quicker breathmg supplies more oxygen for the system. 
The faster beating heart sends more blood through the dilated ar- 
teries where needed by the muscles of voluntary action. The blood 
vessels of the digestive system are constricted so that less blood will 
be used where it is at the moment not so necessary. 

The importance of the nervous system. Man must have his great 
nervous system working with his receptors and effectors in order to 
get along in the world. With it he can use his environment in almost 
any way he wants. He can change his environment by clearing the 
foiests, paving the roads, planting flowers here and grain there, level- 
ing mountains, damming rivers, air conditioning his buildings. He 
can picture his environment in music, sculpturing, movies, painting, 
poetry, and novels. He can study and classify his environment by 
biology, by chemistry, and by psychology. He can move around in 
his environment — on foot for the easy distances, by automobile, rail- 
road, ship, and airplane for the long ones. 

Through his magnificent nervous system, man can promote his 
own betterment in other ways. He can arrange his behavior so that 
he will be well liked by his friends. He can keep himself clean and 
well groomed so that he will be attractive to have around. He can 
make himself a good pianist or a good chemist or a good tennis 
player or a good cook or a good conversationalist. He can live so that 
he is healthy. In other words, all that is good in life is possible be- 
cause we have our intricate, highly developed nervous system. 


HOW DO GLANDS INFLUENCE THE PERSONALITY? 

Earlier in this chapter we mentioned the effectors — muscles and 
glands. Glands are single cells or collections of cells that produce 
chemical substances, secreting them into the blood. Some of these 
glands do not have tubes or ducts through which they pour their 
secretions but, rather, empty their secretions directly into the blood. 
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For that reason they arc called ductless glands. We also know them 
as the endocrine glands. 

Glands do a silent work, but if it isn’t done right, growth may be 
abnormal and health will be impaired. Foi example, it is the failure 
of glands in some way that produces the freaks of tlie circus; the 
giant, the world’s fattest woman, tlie bearded lady, and the midgets. 

The pituitary. Giants, for instance, that are sometimes two and a 
half feet taller than the average man got that way because their 
body chemistry was different from that of people of normal size. A 
little gland the size of a small cherry, called the anterior pituitary 
gland, gave off an excessive amount of its chemicals into die blood 
and caused excessive growdi. 

The pituitary gland has two parts, the anterior and the posterior. 
Both parts give off many hormones, as die secretion of any of the 
endocrine glands is called. Although one of the major functions of 
the pituitary is to control growth, it is in a way a master or 
governor gland because it seems to influence and even control the 
activity of the other ductless glands also. 

Just as excessive growth, or gigantism, is caused by overactivity 
of the anterior pituitary, so some forms of dwarfism are caused by 
underaedvity with too litde of the growth hormones. The Tom 
Thumbs and Minnie Mites are creatures with body cliemistry out of 
balance, and the pituitary is the odendcr. 

There are several other endocrine glands located in various parts 
of the body, as the diagram on page 53 shows. Among diem are the 
adrenals, thyroid, parathyroid, sex glands, islands of Langerhans, 
pineal, and thymus. 

The adrenals. The adrenal glands are located above the kidneys. 
It is appropriate to call them the glands of quick energy. Suppose 
you become frightened and must run from danger. The adrenals 
will respond to your need by releasing their chemical, or hormone, 
called adrenin, into the blood. This will not only cause tlje liver to 
release blood sugar, the source of quick energy, but will also make 
the heart beat faster and slow up or stop the activity of the stomacli 
and intestines. 

In an emergency a person shows a physical strength and power he 
never imagined he had. The speed with which he can run at such a 
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excitability. In such cases the cure is the removal of part of the thy- 
roid, thus lessening the amount of thyroxine secreted. 

To show how the thyroid influences growth, we can tui n to an 
extreme example. If an infant is born with a very defective thyroid 
or no thyroid at all, he does not grow normally. Both his body and 
mind are stunted. He m known as a cretin. The cretin has short legs, 
a large stomachy torso, a dull face with a large, often protruding, 
tongue. The cretin is as retarded mentally as he is physically. He is 
generally an imbecile or idiot. 

If cretinism is detected in early infancy and the patient given thy- 
roid extract, the mask will soon drop from his face, his body will 
acquire normal proportions, and his intelligence will improve. The 
thyroid extract is similar to that secretion which a normal thyroid 
gives off, and it does the work which should be done by the secretion 
of a normal thyroid. It must be given to the patient regularly and 
continuously; otherwise he will remain hopelessly feeble-minded 
and physically handicapped. 

This suggests another point about die clTect of certain diets on the 
chemical balance of the body. Probably you have heard of the “goiter 
belt.” This is a region around the Great Lakes particularly, where 
the soil is deficient in iodine with resulting iodine deficiencies in the 
food raised there. Because of this food deficiency, there is apt to be 
more widespread thyroid difficulty in this region than in other 
regions. Sea foods are rich in iodine and help to keep the thyroid 
healthy. Oysters, shrimps, lobsters, crabs, and ocean fish included in 
the diet as often as possible tend to keep the thyroid in good condi- 
tion and to keep the proper amount of thyroxine in the blood. 

Sometimes when the thyroid is supplying too much thyroxine a 
surgical operation is necessary. Then part of the thyroid is removed, 
with enough left to supply the correct amount of thyroxine for the 
body. 

The parathyroids. The parathyroids, usually four in number, arc 
whitish in color and arc embedded in the thyroid. They are the size 
of the head of a match. They are very important because their secre- 
tion regulates the amount of calcium in the blood. Calcium, as you 
know, is an important ingredient in teeth and bones. Moreover, it 
has the effect of keeping us emotionally steady and calm. If the para- 
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thyroids are injured or become diseased, die calcium balance in the 
blood is greatly disturbed and a person is apt to have convulsions or 
spasms— that is, uncontrolled contractions and relaxations of the 
muscles. Thus, calcium in the blood acts as a stabilizer. It keeps the 
body relaxed and in balance. Because of the importance of calcium, 
the diet sliould contain plenty of milk, an excellent source of cal- 
cium and the best all-round food drink for people of all ages. 

The sex glands. The sex glands, generally known as the gonads, 
are the testes in the male and the ovaries in the female. Besides pro- 
ducing the germ cells — the sperm from the testes and the ova from 
the ovaries—froin which life has its beginning, the testes and ovaries 
give off hormones which influence the growth of the body, For ex- 
ample, if the sex glands in a boy are destroyed or removed so that 
no hormones are secreted into the blood, growth will be changed. 
In such a case, the cliaracteristically masculine body, widi manly 
shoulders and smaller waist and hips, will not develop. Instead of 
being typically masculine, the body of the boy without hormone 
secretion becomes fat, rounded, and probably feminine in nature. 
The voice remains childish, rather dian becoming strong and heavy 
as does the usual masculine voice during adolescence. The face re- 
mains boyish-looking because the beard does not develop. 

Tlicsc characteristics of shape, voice, and hair arc known as 
ondaty sex charactertstics. If the sex glands of a girl are injured or 
destroyed so that there is no secretion of hormones, her secondary 
sex characteristics become different too: The girl’s body becomes 
more like that of a man in shape, her voice becomes more like the 
male voice, and hair is likely to grow on the face. 

The sex glands, of course, greatly affect personality. It is with the 
development of the sex glands during adolescence that the interest 
of boys and girls in each other intensifies. Obviously this great in- 
terest is not caused entirely by the maturation of the sex glands, but 
this development underlies the sex urges whidi influence human 
behavior so much. Much of the sexual bchavionof men and women 
is caused by the pressures, urges, and drives resulting from the hor- 
mones produced by the sex glands. 

Out of these drives and instincts emerge tender emotions— devo- 
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Our moct tender emotions of love and happy family life have a basis in the chemistry 
of the body. 

tion and love. Romance, happy family life, children, and much of 
the drama of life have a basis in the chemistry of the body. 

The pancreas and the islands of Langerhans. James, who is only 
fourteen, has to take insulin. If he didn’t, he would go into a coma 
and die in a fevir days. This is because he has diabetes, a disease caused 
by insuiHcient insulin, a chemical that is necessary in the body to 
utilize sugar. 

Insulin is the product of glands called the islands of Langerhans. 

These are cells found in the pancreas. If dicse cells supply the body 
with insufficient insulin, diabetes results. Here again we see how 
another chemical secretion in the body is necessary for health. Those 
sudering from a deficiency of natural insulin take insulin secured 
from an animal source. Before this was available, diabetics faced a 
certain and not very distant death. Now diabetics can stay alive a 
normal number of years. In fact, it has been said that diabetics prob- 
ably live longer than normal people because they have to take good , 
care of themselves. 
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The pineal gland. The pined gland is a very small gland located 
depp between the lobes of the brain. Its use is not known, and it is 
thought to be a remnant of a sense organ. It may have something to 
do with growtli. 

The thymus. The thymus is located under the breastbone. It is a 
spongy gland whose use is not clearly understood. It grows to its full 
si2e in tlie first few years of life, and during adolescence it changes 
into soft tissue, seemingly having served its purpose. It is believed 
that the thymus may control the development of the sex glands, 
being active until the time of their development and then passing off 
the scene. This is not a known fact, however, and should be consid- 
ered only as a possibility. 

The endocrines and living. In playing football and basketball, we 
stress teamwork and well-balanced play. Every player is expected to 
do his part and to work with the others in order to produce smooth 
teamwork. The captain, as a leader, tries to control the play. 

In our bodies the endocrines seem to work as a team. Tlic captain 
is the pituitary that, with the others, keeps a chemical balance which 
results in a healdiful growth and development of the body. If one or 
more of the glands give off too litde or too much of their hormones, 
poor health or even death may result. 

The future may bring us new knowledge of the endocrines tliat 
will enable us to improve and control personality. When we see 
what has been done with thyroid and insulin preparations to main- 
tain good health in the case of goiter and diabetes — ^illnesses that we 
were helpless in treating not many years ago — ^we can dare to hope 
that probably in die endocrines we may have the key to improving 
intelligence and personality. 


SUMMARY 

All our activity is based upon three great systems; the receptors, 
die electors, and the nervous system. 

The receptors are our many sense organs. The effectors are our 
muscles and glands. 

In the nervous system are the brain and the spinal cord (the central 
nervous system), the nerves, and the autonomic system. Three im- 
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portant parts of the brain are the cerebral hemispheres — ^where 
thought, imagination, planning, and so on occur — the cerebellum, 
and the medulla oblongata, or spinal bulb. The spinal cord serves two 
purposes: It is a pathway for nerve impulses and it is a reflex center. 
Both brain and spinal cord are made up of neurons. Some of the 
projections of these neurons, the dendrites and axons, compose the 
nerves. 

The autonomic system is made up of collections of neurons, called 
ganglia, which lie on either side of the spinal cord and also in or near 
our internal organs. This system regulates much of our involuntary 
action. Part of it, the sympathetic system, stirs some of our internal 
organs to extra activity when we need quick energy for an emer- 
gency. The sympathetic system is therefore strongly associated with 
emotional behavior. The parasympathetic system also affects our- 
internal organs, though in a way opposite to that of the sympathetic 
system. 

Regulating the body chemistry are the ductless, or endocrine, 
glands. They are the pituitary, the master gland and the gland of 
growth; the adrenals, the glands of quick energy; the thyroid, which 
controls die use of food in die body; the parathyroids, which regulate 
the calcium in the blood; the gonads, or sex glands; the islands of 
Tangerhans, which supply insulin and thus control the use of sugar; 
the pineal body and the thymus, the uses of which arc not well 
determined. What a person is, how his body functions, and how he 
behaves are all affected by die working of the endocrine glands. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your 
nervous system and your endocrine glands, go over the questions at 
the beginning of this chapter again. Compare your answers with the 
ones you made before reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs 
will have to be changed because they are not true^ 

2. What cannot influence one organ more than usual without also affect- 
ing the other organs with which it is connected ? 

3. What occupies most of the skull? 

4. What is a pathway for nerve impulses? 
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5. What is sometimes called the spinal bulb? 

6. What is the locus for our sense of equilibrium ? 

7. What is the name of the nervous system that stalls much involuntary 
action? 

8. What is the name for little collections of nerve cells? 

■ 

9. What is the name for the outer layer of the cerebral hemispheres? 

10. What was illustrated by the dog*s Jiivoluntary scratching movemciu? 

11. What has an opposite action to the sympatheue system? 

12. What make up the nerves? 

13. What is the name of a cell that is particularly sensitive to iriitation? 

14. What IS the long single process called ? 

15. What are the branching processes called? 

16. When one nerve cell sends energy acioss to atiothci cell, what is the 
crossing-over place called? 

17. What system makes the involuntary muscles work ? 

18. Wliat would a child be like if he were bom with no ccicbi«il hemi- 
spheres? 

19. What would a person be like if his cerebellum were sciiotisly injured? 

20. What would happen to a person if his spinal bulb were injured? 

21. Consider the work of each of the following glands. When these glands 
function poorly, the effect listed is evident. What does each gland do 
when it is functioning at its best? 

a. Pituitary: gigantism; dwarfism. 

b. Adrenals: physical characteristics of a masculine nature nie accen- 
tuated, 

c. Thyioid: goiter; too active heart; poor metabolism; overweight; 
cretinism, 

d. Parathyroids: convulsions and s(>asms; irritability. 

e. Sex glands: failure to develop characteristic sex structures. 

/. Islands of Langerhans: diabetes, 



Section II: your feelings, emotions, 

DESIRES, AND HABITS 

Chapter 3, Yowr Emotions — What They Are and How 
They Develop 

Chapter 4; You> Emotions— How to Control Them 
Chaplet 5: Your Baste Wants and Urges 
Chapter 6; Habits — Your Friends and Your Enemies 


Introduction. Think over your experiences of the past few hours and 
try to recall how you felt about each one. Probably you have laughed 
at a funny situation; probably someone slighted you and you felt a 
touch of anger. Were you bored with the book you were reading? 
Was anyone bored with you.? It is possible that you worried about 
some examination and feared the outcome. Maybe you were fright' 
ened when someone walked up behind you quietly and unexpectedly. 
Or perhaps a piece of news you heard made you very happy. 

Your feelings and emotions are very much a part of you. They are 
a part of your personality and help determine whether others will 
like you and if you will be happy. Your emotions, their development 
and how to control them, will be discussed in this section. 

There are reasons why we behave as we do. We have various wants, 
desires, urges, or drives which we try to satisfy. Whether our behavior 
is good or whether it is bad, it can be interpreted in terms of these 
wants and desires. If we are to understand our own behavior and the 
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behavior of others, then, wc must know what are these mainsprings 
to action, 

In the last chapter of this section you will study about habits, both 
good and bad. How to establish good habits and break poor ones will 
be described. Just as feelings anc) emotions are an important part of 
a person, so are his habits. Understanding the psychology of habits 
will help you to be a better person with better habits. 



3 . Your Emotions — What They 
Are and How They Develop 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. When a person is very angry, his stomach stops digesting fond? 

2 We can judge what emotion a person is feeling by the expression on his face? 

3. Civilised people have the same emotional reactions as did primitive people? 

4. There is actual truth in the statement; “His hair stood on end*’? 

5. A baby is born with many diflferent emotions— love, fear, hate, rage, and others? 

6 . Adults have many more emotions than babies have? 

7. If we act and look cheerful we are apt to feel cheerful? 

8. A baby learns to love his mother because of the ivay his mother treats him rather 
than because he is born with a love for his mother ? 


Look around the study hall or the library and you will see people 
behaving in various ways. Students are walking, talking, reading, 
lost in thought, or daydreaming. One girl is looking up at a boy 
passing by and smiling warmly at him. One boy is looking over the 
examination paper he got back last period and showing pleasant 
excitement over the “97” boldly written in red pencil on the top 
margin. Another boy is scowling angrily because he made a blot on 
a report he was writing when someone going down the aisle bumped 
his arm. Another girl, walking across the front of the hall, shows in 
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the tenseness of her posture and in her stiff movements die self- 
consciousness she feels. 

Some of this behavior is marked by a stirred-up state of the body — 
by quicker breathing, by faster heartbeat, by flushing, by tingling of 
the spine, or by tense muscles. This is true of the behavior of the 
smiling girl, die pleasantly excited boy, the angry boy, the self-con- 
scious girl. We call such behavior emotional behavior. That we often 
think and talk about emotional behavior is shown by the fact diat 
our language is full of terms describing it: excited, sad, thrilled, 
angry, jealous, horrified, frightened, depressed, worried, and so on. 


CAN WE DETECT EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR IN OTHERS? 

How do we recognize emotional behavior in others P Sometimes 
we are not aware that the person we chance to be observing is in a 
state of emotion. Generally, however, we are. We meet a friend who 
is excited, and we recognize that excitement in him. We see a child 
who is angry, and we know his feeling for anger. How do we know? 
There arc three ways generally used to detect emotion in others. 
Each may be helpful. None is completely dependable. 

1. By &cial expression. A smiling face, relaxed muscles, sparkling 
eyes tell of well-being and happiness. Tense muscles, widened eyes, 
opened mouth arc marks of excitement. A more twisted face shows 
strong fear. Tense muscles, too, can denote anger, with the nostrils 
widened, the lips compressed, the forehead lowered. However, facial 
expression can be deceiving. We could prove this by taking pictures 
of the smiling girl, the elated boy, the angry boy, and die self-con- 
scious girl in the study hall. If we showed these pictures to a variety 
of people and asked diem what emotion eacli face expressed, we 
would get many different answers. For example, those who studied 
the picture of the angry boy might label it hatred or disgust or pain 
or sorrow. Some might even say that it didn’t show any emotion, diat 
it just showed highly concentrated mental or physical effort. In other 
words, the same facial expression may have different meaning for 
different people. Sometimes, too, a i^ce is unreadable. There are 
people who can keep a poker face in almost any situation. Only oc- 
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We recognize emotions in others in three ways — facial expression^ situation^ and be- 
havior. Apparently these two people are experiencing a different emotional reaction to 
the same situation. 

casionally do they break out in a smile, burst into laughter, or 
grimace with pain. 

2. By the situation. We expect happiness in a child at his birthday 
party. We expect anger in a person who has been strongly crossed in 
his desires. We expect excitement in a boy and girl going to their 
first dance. We expect sadness at a parting. Nevertheless, we cannot 
say someone is emotional because he’s in a situation which might call 
for emotion. Going back to the people in the study hall, we know 
that the girl isi greeting a friend. We might expect her to be feeling 
the emotion of affection or love. Yet there may be no strong feeling 
at die moment at all, but only the action of recognizing that friend 
and saying “hello.” 

We know that a boy is gaziiig at the examination paper with a 

"97” at the top of it. We might think him elated, and he may be. On 
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the other hand, he may be lost in thought about something the paper 
has brought to mind. 

We know that a boy had his arm joggled when he was writing 
something important. We might expect him to be upset. But we can- 
not be sure. His only reaction may be to rearrange his writing ma- 
terials so that he can continue with his writing. 

We know that a girl is walking across the front of a large room 
filled with people. From that knowledge alone we cannot assume 
that she is self-conscious or embarrassed. She may be perfectly poised, 
calm, and self-possessed. 

3. By behavior. We often hear, “I’m so excited I don’t know what 
I’m doing.” Watch the behavior of any person under emotional 
stress and you are quite sure to see him do things that he is doubtless 
unaware of. He bites his lip, he squirms, he paces the floor, he clenches 
and unclenches his fists, he says what he wouldn’t think of saying 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Strong emotions are likely to show themselves in impulsive, pre- 
cipitous, uncontrolled activity. The angry person may strike the ob- 
ject of his anger, pace die floor, shake his fist, or pound the table. 
Sometimes the movements diat give away our emotional state are less 
noticeable; we fidget, we clench and unclench our fists, we laugh 
more freely, we speak without restraint. Even here, however, die 
evidence of emotion is not completely dependable. A person could 
get himself in the habit of fidgeting so that his seeming lack of 
control on any one occasion might have no meaning at all. Or a 
person who has been ill may have less than normal control of him- 
self. This lack of control will be no evidence of emotion. 

Watching for all the signs. Generally speaking, however, the ob- 
server can detect the presence of emotion in someone if he observes 
the facial expression, if he is aware of die situation the person is in, 
and if he studies the person’s behavior. On evidences of this kind, we 
all make judgments constantly. We say this person is sad, that one 
angry, another happy, another afiectionate or jealous or mirdiful or 
bitter or excited or vindictive. In many cases wc are right. It is always 
wise to remember, however, that people train themselves more and 
more to hide many of their emotions. The happy-looking person may 
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be concealing a great sorrow. The angry person may have such good 
control that he docs not show how he is feeling. The boy in love may 
for a time act completely disinterested in the girl he is fond of. 


DO WE RECOGNIZE EMOTIONS IN OURSELVES? 

Physical changes that accompany emotion. If we turn from the 
observer to the person having the emotional reaction, we might ask : 
“Is he always aware of it himself?” 

If the emotion is a strong one, he doubtless is. Anyone violently 
angry, deeply in love, highly embarrassed, strongly excited, or greatly 
afraid is conscious of his emotional condition. He feels his tenseness 
of muscle.s, his faster heartbeat, his damp palms, his dry mouth, or 
his flushed face. But milder emotions may go unrecognized. The girl 
greeting a friend, the boy fidgeting in his talk before the class, the 
woman responding with slight excitement to the lively action of a 
movie, the man glowing with pride at praise from his boss— these 
people may be only vaguely aware of certain feelings, if at all. 

What is the inside story ? If we go from the casual onlooker to a 
trained observer — such as a doctor examining a person shot through 
with emotion— we learn something else. His examination would 
show that there are such actual changes as these going on in the body 
of die angry person: 

His heart is beating faster than normal. 

His breathing is faster. 

The bronchioles (branching tubes of his lungs) are expanded. 

His digestion is slowing up or stopping. 

His hair is more erect than usual, though too long actually to 
stand on end. 

His eyes arc protruding a little, and his pupils have grown larger. 

His hands are perspiring. 

His adrenal glands are releasing their secretion, adrenin, into 
die blood. As a result of this releasing of adrenin, the effects 
above are strengthened and prolonged, and the liver is re- 
leasing extra sugar into the blood for greater energy and to 
restore tired muscles. 
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Mechanical device for detecting emotions. One observer of emo- 
tions is the lie detector. It is used to discover the person guilty of 
wrongdoing. Wrongdoing brings feelings of guilt to the person who 
does the wrong. He may not show his guilty feelings in his behavior 
or in his appearance. He may have a poker face. But within him 
there is emotional disturbance and tliis, as we have said, brings 
changes in blood pressure, in heartbeat, in breathing, and in amount 
of perspiration. Such emotional disturbance will occur especially 
when he thinks of tlie crime or is questioned about it. For example, 
if a man used a steel pipe to kill a woman named Genevieve, he will 
react to the words “Genevieve,” “steel pipe,” and “killing” by changes 
in his breathing, in his heartbeat, in his blood pressure, and in his 
sweating. An innocent person will hardly do so. 

The lie detector records the emotional reactions which have just 
been mentioned. Technically it is called the polygraph, which means 
“many graphs.” Popularly it is called the lie detector. It consists of 
an electrically controlled box which has connections for the chest, 
the arm, the wrist, and the hands. Changes in breathing, in blood 
pressure, in heartbeat, and in perspiration are recorded on a sheet of 
paper by recording needles. The theory behind it is that the guilty 
person being tested will feel emotion when he is asked questions that 
touch on his crimes. This emotion will be shown by sharp changes 
on the recording sheet. In the innocent person, on die odier hand, 
such questions wilt not bring an emotional reaction, and the lines on 
his recording sheet will be steady and widiout extreme fluctuations. 
Thus, it is claimed, the machine discovers the guilty person. 

Sucli a machine should be fairly dependable, for it is based upon 
known facts about emotions. The innocent person might be emotion- 
ally disturbed at being suspected, but he would know too little about 
the crime to show a sharp increase in emotion at every question which 
had a bearing on the crime. Although complete reliance should not 
be placed on the macliine, the lie detector is proving to have real 
value in discovering criminals. 

The illustration on the next page shows a lie detector being used. 
As you study it, see how it is related to the physiological changes that 
occur when one is emotional. What emotion do you think is particu- 
larly important as far as the lie detector is concerned? 
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The lie detector, or polygraph, records the emotional reaction of people being questioned 
in criminal cases. What physiological changes are being “detected” here? (See page 65.) 

WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED EMOTION? 

The situations which arouse emotions. We know from experience 
the kind of situations that will put us in emotional states: The foot- 
ball game may make us excited; a movie may make us sad; being 
refused that which we’ve set our heart on may make us angry; driv- 
ing on an ice-covered highway with steep embankments on its sides 
may make us afraid; seeing someone else get the job for which we 
worked may make us envious; being away from home may make us 
homesick; seeing a hurt dog may arouse our pity. 

What is there about the body that lets it get emotionally aroused p 
What makes us get all worked up at times when normally we are 
cool and collected? More and more definite information is being 
accumulated in answer to these questions. 

How and why our emotions are aroused. One widely accepted ex- 
planation for our getting into emotional states is that of W. B. 
Cannon, late Professor of Physiology at Harvard University. This 
explanation is called tlie “emergency theory of the emotions.” In 
primitive times man very often got into situations that demanded 
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prompt and vigorous physical action. Meeting an enemy would mean 
a Rght with fists and clubs and stones. Coming across a lion would 
necessitate running away as fast as possible. To escape from danger 
like this, he needed more than his usual amount of energy, In an- 


THE EMERGENCY SYSTEM IN ANGER OR FEAR 



From the changes that occur in the body during emotion, as indicated here, it 
is apparent that emotion is an important occurrence in the body. 


swer to this emergency need, the body developed a special plan of 
action whereby it could use all of its force for a short period to help 
save itself. 

Today we still meet the situation of emergency — and many other 
situations that make us emotional as well — ^just as the people of 
primitive times met their emergencies. In other words, our body gets 
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ready for strong physical activity. That is why in strong emotion our 
heart pounds^ for it is sending the blood with its oxygen and energy 
sugar to the muscles that need it and sending it to them as fast as 
possible. That is why wc feel tense when we arc emotional, for the 
muscles by which we hght or run are tensed for action. Our digestive 
system, too, changes in its aedvity. It slows down or stops, for the 
energy it would normally use must be saved for action that is tempo- 
rarily more important. 

The feeling of emotions. If you weren’t aware of fast breathing 
and speeded heartbeat, of flushed face and moist hands, would you 
know you were experiencing emotion? One theory, called the James- 
Lange theory, says you would not; that is, according to this theory, 
if you did not know that your organs were acting differently, you 
would not be feeling the emotion. This idea is no longer generally 
accepted however. Rather, it is now believed that there is an emo- 
tion center in the brain which gives us tlie special awareness of 
feeling which we call emotion. 

A definition of emotion. What is this thing called emotion ? Emo- 
tion IS a state of special readiness for emergency action. It involves 
a change in the activity of the organs of circulation, breathing, diges- 
tion, and so on. It also involves a change in mental activity and, often, 
a change in voluntary activity. 

Suppose we are crossing a street and an automobile comes toward 
us at great speed. Our eyes report the situation to the brain. Witliout 
this brain activity dicre would be no awareness of the emergency and 
consequently no emotion — in this case, fear. 

The sight of the automobile brings the changes in many of our 
organs as wc have described them earlier — the slowing down of di- 
gestion, the speeding up of heartbeat, quicker breathing, release of 
blood sugar from the liver, increase in perspiration, redistribution of 
blood, greater secretion of adrenin. 

The fear of the automobile also brings another result: We begin to 
run as fast as we can. 

All of this— the change of activity within the brain; the change in 
involuntary activity, or the effect on our organs; and the change in 
voluntary activity — constitutes emotion. No simpler definition can 
be given. 
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WHAT EMOTIONS ARE WE BORN WITH? 

Now the question is: Arc we born with many different pat- 
terns of emotions, with only a few basic ones, or with none at all P 

In trying to answer this question a psychologist named John B. 
Watson studied the emotions of infants in the early months of their 
lives. He tried various things with them to see what would bring 
out an emotional reaction and to see how many kinds of emotions 
they showed. He discovered that three types of activity made the 
baby emotional: 

1. Loud sounds or loss of support. 

2. Holding the infant so that it couldn’t move its arms, legs, or head 

freely. 

3. Stroking the infant, patting it, rocking it, 

The first activity brought a reaction that Watson named fear. The 
second brought one he called rage. The third brought one he called 
love. Watson concluded that we are born with a tendency to react 
to certain experiences with one of three emotional patterns: fear, 
rage, and love, 

On the other hand, another psychologist, named Mandel Sherman, 
believes that it is impossible to name the emotional response of an 
infant. He took pictures of babies in various emodonal states and 
showbd them to graduate students. Hie students were unable to 
describe the reactions they saw and didn’t agree on the emotion 
expressed. Sherman came to the conclusion that no baby is born with 
a ready-made way of acting which we would generally recognize as 
being anger, fear, or love. He believes that sudden stimulation will 
cause the bodily activity to be speeded up and that this is as much 
emotion as anyone is born with. This increased bodily activity may 
be adapted to various situations—feju, anger, or love. 

Most psychologists believe in cither the Watson theory — that babies 
are born with a few basic emotions — or the Sherman theory — ^that the 
baby is born with only one emotional response that serves in all 
situations. If you have an opportunity to study a young infant when 
he seems to be emotional, you can check these theories for your- 
self. 



COUftTBSY NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORF. 


Some psychologists believe that a child is bom with three diHerent emotions — ^lovci rage, 
and fear. Other psychologists believe that early In life there is only one basic emotional 
response. It is certain, however, that the baby’s emotional outlets are limited. All a baby 
can do when he is happy is to laugh, while an adult can express joy in any one of 
several ways. 

HOW DO EMOTIONS CHANGE IN THE ADULT? 

When the baby has grown to an adult, he has an almost unlimited 
assortment of emotions. Not only are there anger, fear, love, amaze- 
ment, horror, and the like, but there are also innumerable variations 
of each one — displeasure, rage, fury, vexation, fondness, devotion, 
admiration, and others. 

Changes in the three aspects of emotion. What brings about the 
cliange from the one form in infancy to die large number of forms 
in youth and the still greater number in adulthood? This can be 
explained by showing what happens to each of the three factors of 
emotion — involuntary behavior, voluntary behavior, and mental 
content. 

Inpoluntary behavior changes' in amount. When the baby is emo- 
tional, there is a change in his breathing, heartbeat, digestion, and so 
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on. The same is true o£ the adult. But, whereas the baby’s involuntary 
reaction might be about the same each time he becomes emotional, 
the adult’s reaction would differ. At one time there might be a barely 
perceptible speeding up of the heart; at another time the heart might 
pound. Thus, the adult’s emotional reactions are varied because the 
amount of change in internal behavior can vary. 

Voluntary behavior changes in l^ind of action produced. When the 
baby is emotional, his voluntary behavior may consist always of his 
screwing up his face and waving his arms and legs around. The 
adult’s voluntary behavior in emotion has unlimited possibilities for 
variation. The angry adult might, for example, frown, shake his fist, 
strike out, pick up some object and throw it, turn and run away, say 
bitter things, or take pen in hand to put his thoughts into writing. 
Other emotional situations would show any number of other varia- 
tions in voluntary behavior. 

Mental content of emotion differs on each occasion. When the baby 
is frightened by a loud noise, die mental content of his emotion 
would probably be only the sensation of a loud sound ; whereas, the 
mental content of an adult’s fear resulting from a loud noise might 
be something like this: “Someone’s knocked over a chair downstairs. 
Who’s down there at this time of night P Wish I weren’t all alone in 
the house. What can I do P I’m too far from the phone to reacli the 
police. Wonder if he has a gun?” In other words, with an adult 
there is possible a different mental content for eacli emotional re- 
action that occurs. 

The fact that there are these three ways of changing the simple 
emotional. response of a baby into widely differing emotional re- 
sponses explains why the adult has so many emotional reactions when 
the baby has so few. If you take the baby’s basic emotional reaction 
and vary (1) the amount of energy aroused, (2) the kind of volun- 
tary action used to express the emotion, and (3) the meaning, you 
will arrive at the many difierent emotions and die many more shades 
of emotion of the adult. 

New situations cause further emodons. For the few situations that 
will cause emodon in a baby, there are hundreds that will cause 
emotion in an adult. It has been said that there are these causes of 
emotion in a baby: frustration, being restrained, loss of support, be- 




COURTSSy INTPRNAT10KAI SIMI'R tO 

Consider the diflicrent emotional responses that a telegram can bring — ^joy, sorrow^ dis- 
appointment surprise, hopefulness, anticipation, and many others. What emotion do you . 
think this girl, who has just received a telegram, is expressing? 

ing startled, and being fondled. Contrast to this the many situations 
which bring on emotion in the youth or adult and how they vary 
from person to person. A letter with a particular postmark may 
bring great excitement to the one it is meant for, although it leaves 
all others who handle it unmoved. The fragrance of certain flowers 
may arouse in one person a sad recollection or make another one 
happy. We could go on as long as we could write describing situa- 
tions which will bring emotional responses in youth and adults. 

Now we shall try to find out why a situation that calls forth no emo- 
tional response in the infant awakens an emotional response in the 
adult, 

HOW DOES THE ADULT ACQUIRE EMOTIONS? 

Conditioning. The fact that situations that have no effect on the 
infant may produce an emotional response in the adult may be ex- 
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plained by the principle of conditioning. This principle can be under- 
stood best by telling of an experiment that the psychologist Watson 
performed with an eleven-month-old infant named Albert: 

Albert was a good-natured, unexcitable child who, ii was found, was 
afraid of nothing but removal of support, which would cause him to fall, 
or of extremely loud sounds. One thing, for example, that always fright- 
ened Albert was the sound made by striking a heavy steel bar. When 
Albert heard this, he would begin to cry and crawl away as fast as he 
could. 

One day a white rat was taken from a basket and presented to Albert. 
Albert liked animals, and he reached for the rat with pleasure. But just 
as his hand touched the rat, the heavy steel bar was struck behind him. 
Albert began to cry. He was afraid. 

This act of bringing the rat to Albert and frightening him by striking 
the steel bar as soon as be touclied the rat was repeated a number of times. 
Finally, what had been expected happened : A time was reached when it 
was enough to show Albert the rat to arouse his fear. The emotion of fear 
had become attached to a new stimulus, the rat, something which had 
previously brought only pleasure. 

Attaching a response (fear in this case) to a situation which 
wouldn’t ordinarily call it fordi (die white rat) is called condition- 
ing. Because die two stimuli, the white rat and the loud sound, were 
presented to the baby so many dmes together, the baby’s fear of die 
sound became attached to the white rat also. 

Much conditioning is not so simple as it was in diis illustration. 
But emotional conditioning occurs constantly, and we can easily 
find examples of it. 

Conditioned love, A baby responds favorably and pleasurably to 
the attentions of its mother — ^die fondling, the cuddling, the rocking, 
the feeding, the lullaby, the warmtli of her body. Eventually that 
response is called out by the mere sight of the mother or the thought 
of her or the mention of her name. We say then that the child loves 
its mother. There has been emotional conditioning. 

Conditioned fern". Lifelong fears can be instilled in people by con- 
ditioning. For example, a cliild who had an unhappy experience of 
being locked in a dark closet from which she couldn’t escape devel- 
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It is no lie that putting on an appearance of cheerfulness can make you feel more cheer- 
ful, while looking gloomy for a long enough time will contribute to your feelings of 
unhappiness. 


oped claustrophobia, or a fear of enclosed places, and retained that 
fear in her adulthood. 

Conditioning of words. So often emotional experiences are so 
closely tied up with words that those words thereafter will arouse 
the emotion. We say that the words are emotionally conditioned. 
Other stimuli become similarly conditioned ; that is, they will arouse 
an emotion because of their previous association with that emotion. 
Thus emotion will be aroused by the sound of a voice, the fragrance 
of a flower, the sight or feel of an ardcle, place, or person. 

Imitation. Tlie tie-up between situation and emotion may be caused 
by conditioning. It may also be the result of imitation. If a child sees 
his mother always smile at those she greets, he will probably learn to 
smile too under sucli conditions. The smile is likely to bring forth 
some of the effect of emotion, because if we act as if we were feeling 
an emotion, we are likely to feel it. Screw up your face, tense your 
muscles, get into the position that you occupy when you are angry, 
and you may find that you begin to feel angry. It is this fact that is 
responsible for the truth that if you look cheerful you are likely to 
feel clieerful. If you put on a doleful expression, you are likely to 
find yourself feeling depressed and gloomy. 

We have discussed in diis chapter how our innumerable emotional 
reactions came into being. There is something very encouraging 

about the fact that our emotions can form into so many different 
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patterns and that they can be attached to so many different types of 
situations. If we know how tliis emotional variation comes about 
and how emotion becomes attached to new situations, we can do 
something to control our emotional life. 

It is true that some people arc inherently more emotional than 
others because they have a sympathetic system, or adrenal glands, 
that are more easily stimulated to action. Nevertheless, so far as our 
emotions are concerned, we cannot say: “I’m born the way I am. 
There is nothing I can do about it.” On the contrary, if we are ridden 
by bad emotions, we can do something about freeing ourselves of 
them. If we have emotional tie-ups with situations which we’d like 
to have emotion-free, we can work to deemotionalize these situ- 
ations. If we are lacking in emotion where we’d like to have it, we 
can take intelligent steps to build it up. In tlie next chapter we will 
tell you how you can control your emotions if you want to. 

SUMMARY 

We often recognize emotion in others by signs of it in their faces, 
by seeing that their situation is the kind that brings an emotional 
response, or by their behavior. What we may not be fully aware of 
is the “inside story” — ^thc fact that emotion means a faster heartbeat, 
faster breathing, more sugar in the blood stream, an increase in per- 
spiration, a decrease in the How of saliva, a slowing down of the 
movements of digestion. 6ecau% such changes do occur during 
emotion, emotion can be detected by the lie detector which is set up 
to measure some of diese changes. 

Emotion has been called an emergency reaction, for it gives us the 
extra energy we need for a physical emergency. It can be defined 
as a three-way change: a change in our mental activity, in our invol- 
untary activity, and in our voluntary activity. 

Though you have many emotions, we assume that you were born 
with only a limited number, perhaps with just one. As you grow out 
of infancy and through die years into adulthood, you develop the 
many varieties you now have. 

One way in which emotions grow is by conditioning. The case of 
Albert and the white rat illustrates this well. Conditioning means 
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the attaching of a new response (in this case fear) to a stimulus (the 
white rat) which previously didn’t call it forth. 

Claustrophobia, fear of enclosed places, is a conditioned fear. 
Other examples of emotional conditioning can be found in anyone’s 
life. Examples, too, can be given of the growth of emotions through 
imitation. 

Some people are doubtless born to be more emotional than others. 
Nevertheless, much can be done about controlling or developing our 
emotional behavior. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 


6 . 


7 . 


8 . 


9 . 

10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Now that you have read what science has discovered about what your 
emotions are and how they develop, go over the questions at the be- 
ginning of this chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones 
you made before reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will 
have to be changed because they are not true? 

What are the organs that arc affected in emotion? 

Explain how each organ reacts in emotion. 

Why is each reaction a sensible one if the objective is to pieparc us for 
action in an emergency? 

How is the lie detector based upon known facts about the emotions ? 
What emotions is a baby born with? 

Think of five words which arouse emotion in you, and try to explain 
how each word became conditioned in that way. 


Describe some instance in which you have shown extreme fear. Show 
how there was a three-way change in behavior— in involuntary, volun- 
tary, and mental behavior. 


Explain how a child might become conditioned to a fear of the dark. 
Explain how a child might learn to have an uncontrolled temper. 

S% y ^1 

Conditioning may be diagramed like this: /' . Codslder this 

S»/ 


statement: "A baby is conditioned to love its mother.” What is the Si ? 
What is the Ri ^ What is the 


When a person is unfavorably conditioned, it may be necessary to re- 
condition him. For example, a child has been conditioned to be afraid 
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of the diirk. Si—^Ri» We wish lo change this so that the tie-up 
(dark) (fear) 

will be; 5i So we must find a lie-up already present in 

fdark) (unconcern or 
even pleasure) 

the child like this: ►JJa* Then we must connect Si 

(what might (pleasure) 

It be?) 

with Sj,u How could this be done? 

13. What slioiik! be the final lesult 

14. How ccHild All}crt lie iccoiulitioned to like the rat again? 



4. Your Emotions 


— How to Control Them 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT • . . 

1. A strong feeling about something indicates that it is right? 

2. We*d be happier if we had no emotions? 

3. You can become too angry to think straight? 

4. Your attitudes toward marriage arc highly important in determining how 
successful your marriage will be ^ 

5. Propaganda never affects you? 

6. You are sometimes tired out at night because youVe been too emotional all day? 

7. Sulking is acting like a baby? 

8. Some people are born more emotional than others? 

9. It is a good idea to work off your emotions? 

10. Adolescents have more emotional ups-andKlowns than do adults? 


Much of our life is touched in some way or other by feeling or 
emotion. This feeling may be only the slight awareness of happiness 
or unhappiness which often visits us, or it may be one of the stronger 
emotions which enter so frequently into our relations with people. 
Many of these emotions arc good for us, and our life would be 
barren without them. Sometimes, however, they do us harm and 
cause trouble and disaster in our own development and in our asso- 
ciations with others. 
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If we can understand our own emotions and come to realize when 
they are good for us and when^tbcy are not, then we can use them 
to good effect in our lives. It is true that when emotion has a strong 
grip on us, it may be difficult or impossible for us to control it. It is 
also true that some undesirable emotional behavior may have become 
so habitual with u$ that we would have difficulty in changing it. 
Nevertheless, there is much that we can do about our emotional life 
if we know what we want to do. 

In this chapter, therefore, we shall discuss what emotion is good 
for, when it can be bad for us, and how we may control it. 

WHEN ARE OUR EMOTIONS OF VALUE? 

Emotion for extra power. In the first place, emotion is important 
at times in giving us the extra energy that we need for physical 
emergencies. Such emergencies don’t occur as much as they did in 
the primitive days. Consequently, we haven’t many examples of this 
in our everyday living. But most people could find at some time or 
other in dicir lives instances of having superhuman strength at mo- 
ments of great need. Here is one case: 

A young nurse in a hospital, a slenderly built girl five feet four inches 
tall, came in to look at a patient who had just undergone an operation. 
This patient was a heavy-set, mature man. The nurse knew that he must 
be kept very quiet, for his case had been a critical one. 

When the young nurse came into his room, she was horrified to find him 
lying unconscious on die floor. He had fallen out of bed I In her sudden 
fear of what might happen to the patient, she picked him up, heavy and 
inert though he was, and put him hack on the bed. To look at her you 
would have said that she could never have performed such a feat. Under 
ordinary circumstances she couldn’t have, but, full of the emotion of 
horror at the sight of this very sick patient on the floor, she found the 
necessary energy. 

Emotion gives us extra energy in other kinds of crises. The fact 
that we feel some situation to be a crisis is generally enough to 
arouse emotion and give us extra energy. It is for this reason that 
some students do their best work at the time of the examination, 
some people make their best impression at the time of an interview 
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Emotion gives extra energy in periods of stress. But there are many times, such as the 
case pictured above, in which a hither is watching the burning of his home, when no 
physical action will help the situation, and one can only stand and look helplessly on. 

for a job, some workers are at their best in jobs in whidi difficulties 
of one sort or another are always arising. It should be mentioned, 
however, that with other people in the same situations, emotion may 
be disorganizing and they will not do so well as they would under 
normal conditions. 

We have all read stories — ^if we haven’t had the actual experience— 
of other cases showing the energy-giving power of emotion. There 
are the fathers or mothers who are able to sit day and night without 
sleep at the bedside of a sick child, the rescue workers who persevere 
tirelessly at a scene of disaster, the soldiers who perform acts of dar- 
ing which they would never be capable of in ordinary civilian life. 

Other examples are easily found. The girl who has a blowout driving 
alone late at night has fear to help her get die tire changed fast. The 
woman who dashes into the traffic to pull a child out of the way of 
an oncoming car receives strength from her horror of the situation. 

The boy who knocks down an older boy who has just said something 

insulting about his father has his feelings to thank for his success. 
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It may be that the occasions when we need extra energy in order 
to meet an emergency arc infrequenf. Nevertheless, they do occur 
and often are so crucial that our life depends upon what we arc able 
to do. It is at such crucial times that emotion may be one of our best 
friends, and we would be lost without it. 

Emotion as a drive. In the second place, emotion is a strongly 
motivating force. Many of the things we do, we do because emotion 
pushes us into tlicm. Many men in the military service during the 
Second World War traveled long distances and spent large sums of 
money in order to be at home for a few days or, in some cases, only 
a few hours. 

We can find many other examples of the driving power of emo- 
tion. The girl who says to her motlier, who is unusually tired, “I’ll 
get dinner tonight,” is being moved toward that act by her love for 
her mother. The boy who stays away from every school event be- 
cause of his timidity is being moved in that diiection becau.se of his 
fears. The man who organizes a big campaign to get the starving 
children in Europe fed may be moved by his compassion. The man 
who so energetically stirs up a mob to race violence may be moved 
by his hatred. Where there is emotion, diere is apt to be action result- 
ing from it. 

Emotions and attitudes. The driving force of emotions is also 
evident in our attitudes. Our attitudes determine how we look upon 
life and how we respond to many situations. If I say to you, “What 
is your attitude toward reading other people’s mail ?” you will prob- 
ably answer widi some feeling, “Why, I wouldn’t think of such a 
thing!” That idea, plus the feeling back of it, is the attitude. It is the 
feeling that makes the attitude such a strong determiner of acdon. 
If I know that you have revealed your true attitude in this respect, 
then I know what you will do if you chance to run across a letter that 
belongs to someone else: you will not read it. 

Think how much of your action is determined by your attitudes. 
You may understand the extent of attitude on action by considering 
your reactions in answering these ten questions: What is your atti- 
tude toward stealing? Toward the, Negro race problem in this coun- 
try? Toward trashy magazines? Toward your mother? Toward your 
best friend? What is your atdtude toward getting outdoor exercise? 
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Would you say that thu man is a criminal? How serious do you feel is his crime? Do 
you think it is a mote serious offense fo steal someone’s mail than to "swipe" his news- 
paper or bottle of milk from the porch? Your attitude toward such questions discloses 
your possible actions with regard to such matters. 

Toward studying? Toward children? Toward dogs? Toward unre- 
stricted immigration for this country? 

You should notice diat I am not asking you for your ideas about 
these matters. I am asking for the idea-plus-emotional-tic-up which 
exists in you. If you were to try to answer alt these questions hon- 
estly, you would, of course, find it difficult to do so in many cases. 

Some of these attitudes are very complex. That means that jthere is 
a network of many ideas involved, each perhaps with a different 
shade and, in some cases, a different kind of emotion involved. 
Moreover, it often happens that you are not conscious of what your 
true attitude is. It may be something that you have never thought 
about and never put into words. 

Just for illustration, however, let us suppose that you could give 

me a fairly good understanding of your attitude toward stealing. 
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If you ciin tell me fully, for instance, your attitude toward stealing, 
then I will know whether you would keep a diamond ring you found 
lying on dre washbasin in a public rest room, whether you would be 
dishonest in your income-tax return, whether you would keep the 
cliange when the storekeeper gives you too much, whether you would 
take money you hiund lying around, and so on. 

Attitudes are formed through training and experience; thereby, 
feeling becomes attached to an idea. The feeling or the emotion is 
the force that moves us into action, and the idea determines what 
that action will be. 

The formation of good attitudes is as important to us as is the 
formation of good habits — perhaps even more important. Habits take 
care of speciHc routine matters where the action is the same time 
after time — how we keep clean, what and when and how we eat, 
when we go to bed and get up, how we walk, how we talk, and so 
on. Attitudes determine trends of action, often in large areas of our 
living. 

Success in living depends greatly on having good attitudes. It is 
possible to go through all of one’s adult life with attitudes formed in 
childhood and youth. Some of these may be good and may be prop- 
erly retained. Some of them may be harmful. If one has many un- 
desirable attitudes, he will often be propelled by their emotion into 
action which has been little, if at all, thought through. On the other 
hand, if he has many desirable attitudes, he can in many instances 
relax and let the emotional drive take care of things, for he knows 
he will be going in the right direction. 

It probably goes without saying tliat one should be critical of his 
attitudes and try to change them if they are bad. The way wc act 
toward all the people wc know— our parents, our sisters and brothers, 
our relatives, our friends and acquaintances, and even people that we 
don’t know— depends on our attitude toward them. Our action in 
all other spheres is equally dependent on our attitudes — toward re- 
ligion and churchgoing, toward school and study, toward sex and 
marriage, toward government, toward taking care of our health, 
toward ourselves. 

Our understanding of the widespread influence of altitudes on our 
living emphasizes further the point we have been making about 
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emotions: They arc a strong moving force, and much that we do 
results from dieir propulsion. 

Emotions and good living. Emotion is important to our living, in 
the third place, in that it is a rich source of quality and color in our 
lives. The most precious moments of life are those saturated with 
happy and glorious feelings and emotions. Similarly, the darkest and 
saddest moments are those that the unhappy emotions have suffused. 

There are times when life is unbelievably happy. This is so be- 
cause we are living in the rosy glow of some happy emotion: love, 
the thrill of adventure, warmth of friendship, pride in success. There 
are times when life is almost unbearable. It is so because we are 
in the depths of some unhappy emotion: sorrow, despair, regret, 
anxiety, suspicion, or dread. Between the heights and the depths are 
the innumerable variations. All contribute to giving life its quality. 
We can see how much this is so if we think of the dead level our 
living would reach if it contained none of the warm emotion of 
friendship, none of the dirill and excitement that come when we 
achieve something we’ve been trying to do, even none of the in- 
evitable pain and sorrow. 

We can see the value of emotions in our life if we think of all 
the good impulses and good actions that arise from variations of the 
emotion of love: kindness, generosity, sympathy, tenderness, good 
will. If you take the very best in human relations — ^family life, friend- 
■ ship, amity between races — ^if you think of any warm and generous 
act, you will find the basis for it in some variation of that emotion. 
If family life alone, however, showed the effect of that emotion, its 
value to us would still be beyond estimation. From love stem all the 
kindness and the care that husband and wife give to each other; 
from love comes all that is done to make children happy and com- 
fortable; from love come the generous acts and thouglits of children 
for their parents and fiir one another. 

Think of another valuable emotion— joy — ^whether its form is that 
of mirth, laughter, happiness, or gladness. How much lightness and 
gaiety and sense of proportion arise from it. Even the emotions often 
considered undesirable can be of great good. Think of how valuable 
rage and fear are if directed against injustice, greed, violence, and 
persecution. 
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Tonic effect Finally, mild, pleasant emotions have a tonic effect 
on the system. Happiness is good for us physically. We can tell this 
by the fact that food is digested better if meals are eaten in an atmos- 
phere of pleasantness and good nature. We can tell it too by the fact 
that a person looks better, and doubtless is better physically, after or 
during a spell of happiness. His skin is clearer and has more glow, 
his eyes seem brighter, and tlicre seem to be more hnnness and well- 
being to his whole body. 


•WHEN ARE OUR EMOTIONS HARMFUL? 

Sometimes bad for the health. Many things that are good for us are 
bad when they are used in tlic wrong way. That is true of emotion. 
Emotion of the right sort, for example, is good for our health. Emo- 
tion of the wrong sort can do us much harm. Just as pleasant emo- 
tions during a meal aid digestion, so disagreeable ones will hurt and 
hinder it. In other words, if you quarrel during a meal or if you eat 
when you are gloomy and depressed, you will not feel so well after- 
ward as you would if you ate in a happier mood. 

Very strong emotions will stop the digestion of food completely, 
as you have learned in die preceding chapter. Constant worry tends 
to cause stomach ulcers. Emotional disturbances sometimes cause 
eyestrain. Many strong emotional disturbances may impair the heart. 
Skin diseases are often emotional in origin, being caused and sus- 
tained by worry, stress, and strain. 

Wasted energy. There’s an old song about Alice Ben Bolt which 
says: 

She wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 

And trembled with fear at your frown. 

Alice should have been worn out by the end of the day because she 
was scattering ejiergy to the winds through letting her emotions pour 
out needlessly. We all do the same thing to some extent, of course. 
The person who lets himself feel irritated at every little thing that 
goes against his wisiies is just wearing himself away a little faster 
than normal and is accomplishing nothing by it. The person who 
gets angry when it isn’t worth it, who greets every casual friend with 
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an effusiveness which isn’t merited, who feels sorry for every passing 
unfortunate but does nothing about it, who lets needless fears beset 
him — such a person is squandering himself for nothing, and the 
only result is an exhaustion of energy. The person who is easily tired, 
always tired, or even ill, may be only lacking good training and good 
judgment in die way he spends his emotional energy. 

Disrupts our thinking. Emotion is not only bad for our health at 
times, but it is also bad for our thinking. When we are under strong 
emotional strain, we have less control of how we diink and of what 
we do than when calm. 

The experience of any one of us will bear this out. Watch yourself 
when you arc angry or embarrassed or self-conscious. You will find 
that you tend to have less control of yourself physically than you nor- 
mally have. You will change position often. You will twist your legs 
around each other. You will keep your hands in unnecessary motion. 
You will tend to act without thmking. Watch your speech and your 
thought processes. You will find it harder to hold back what comes 
to your mind. You will make statements for which you will be sorry 
afterward. You will find it more difficult to concaitrate. 

A mild excitement, however, may stimulate good thinking. Thus, 
as we said earlier in this chapter, some students may do better than 
ordinary work when moderately excited at the prospect of an exami- 
nation. Excitement, if it is not too strong, docs often put us in a 
state of readiness for accomplishment. 

Generally speaking, however, strong emotion provides less mental 
control at a time when it also provides extra energy. As a result, it is 
the basis of much action that is unwise or harmful. 

You see diis often enough in children. When a child gets angry 
his energy gathers but his restraint lessens. He is apt to hit or kick 
or throw something at the person he’s angry with. Adults, of course, 
aren’t so apt to express their anger in blows. They are more apt to 
express anger in cruel and biting words which, in calmer moments, 
would remain unsaid. But sometimes even adults let their anger get 
so much the worst of them that they too resort to physical violence, 
even to the extent of maiming or killing the victims of their anger. 

Anger can do harm to spirit and body. Other emotions may do 
equal harm. Unkindness may make a child’s whole life miserable. 
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Tonic effect. Finally, mild, pleasant emotbns have a tonic effect 
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tion of the wrong sort can do us much harm. Just as pleasant emo- 
tions during a meal aid digestion, so disagreeable ones will hurt and 
hinder it. In other words, if you quarrel during a meal or if you eat 
when you are gloomy and depressed, you will not feel so well after- 
ward as you would if you ate in a happier mood. 
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an effusiveness which isn’t merited, who feels sorry for every passing 
unfortunate but does nothing about it, who lets needless fears beset 
him— such a person is squandering himself for nothuig, and the 
only result is an exhaustion of energy. The person who is easily tired, 
always tired, or even ill, may be only lacking good training and good 
judgment in the way he spends his emotional energy. 

Disrupts our thinking. Emotion is not only bad for our healdi at 
times, but it is also bad for our thinking. When we are under strong 
emotional strain, we have less control of how we think and of what 
we do than when calm, 

The experience of any one of us will bear this out. Watch yourself 
when you are angry or embarrassed or selTconscious. You will find 
that you tend to have less control of yourself physically than you nor- 
mally have. You will change position often. You will twist your legs 
around each other. You will keep your hands in unnecessary motion. 
You will tend to act without thinking. Watch your speech and your 
thought processes. You will find it harder to hold back what comes 
to your mind. You will make statements for which you will be sorry 
afterward. You will find it more difficult to concentrate. 

A mild excitement, however, may stimulate good thinking. Thus, 
as we said earlier in this chapter, some students may do better than 
ordinary work when moderately excited at the prospect of an exami- 
nation. Excitement, if it is not too strong, does often put us in a 
state of readiness for accomplishment. 

Generally speaking, however, strong emotion provides less mental 
control at a time when it also provides extra energy. As a result, it is 
the basis of much action that is unwise or harmful. 

You see diis often enough in children. When a child gets angry 
his energy gathers but his restraint lessens. He is apt to hit or kick 
or throw something at the person he’s angry with. Adults, of course, 
aren’t so apt to express their anger in blows. They are more apt to 
express anger in cruel and biting words which, in calmer moments, 
would remain unsaid. But sometimes even adults let their anger get 
so much the worst of them that they too resort to physical violence, 
even to the extent of maiming or killing the victims of their anger. 

Anger can do harm to spirit and body. Other emotions may do 
equal harm. Unkindness may make a child’s whole life miserable. 
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Suspicion may destroy a friendship or a marriage. Hate or envy may 
start false rumors and unjustiHably tear down reputations. Any 
emotion at all, if not guided by intelligence, can do harm. This is 
even true, for example, of the emotion that causes so much generous 
acdon and feeling in the world — love. One well-known example is 
that of the poet Shelley who fell deeply in love with Mary Godwin, 
although he was married to Harriet Westbrook. When he ran away 
with Mary, deserting Harriet, Harriet’s life became so filled with 
despair that she finally committed suicide. 

We have spoken thus far about two harmful aspects of emotion. 
One is that it can be wasteful of energy and detrimental to the health. 
The other is that if it is strong, it is apt to weaken a person’s mental 
control over his actions. Tliere is a third undesirable side to emotions. 

A poor guide to action. Emotion is a dangerous condition to put 
one’s trust in. Too many people are convinced that they are acting 
right in a situation because they are guided by strong emorioii. Emo- 
tion is not a determiner of right or wrong. Only thinking, based on 
experience, can determine good and bad. Emotion can lead us astray 
as nothing else can. A simple example is found in the case of judging 
a person by our first emotional reaction to him when we meet him. 
Suppose we are introduced to someone who at first is rather over- 
bearing and makes us uneasy and a little resentful. Because of this 
first unpleasant emotional reaction, we avoid that person in the 
future. Yet if we were to become further acquainted with him, we 
might find him a pleasant and likable companion. 

We may be away from home and suffering fiom a strong case of 
homesickness, or nostalgia, as it is called. When the first week end 
comes, we decide to make a trip home even though we cannot afford 
to disrupt our work and cannot afford the cost of the railroad fare. 
But because of our strong emotion, the action seems right and we 
respond to our emotional desires and go. In reality, if we had fought 
through the homesickness and not weakly given way to our longing 
for home, we would have been much better off. 

It is equally dangerous to depend on emotion as an answer to a 
perplexing situation. For example, we may not be able to make 
things go right some days; so we respond by becoming depressed. 
We can do no good by this response but to make ourselves and others 
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who associate with us unhappy. Anotlier misplaced emotion used as 
an answer to problems is anger. When our shoelace breaks, when we 
bump into a chair in the dark, when the key won’t work in the lock, 
when the car won’t start on a cold day, when breakfast isn’t ready on 
time, we can give ourselves some sort of satisfaction by losing our 
temper or by becoming irritated and disagreeable. This is a poor 
way of meeting trouble and, like the depression mentioned above, 
does little more than make the atmosphere unpleasant. Crying is 
another commonly used solution to a difficulty. The only thing that 
can be said of a person who resorts to crymg because he’s annoyed 
by some circumstance is that he is acting like a baby. Another resort 
of some people is jealousy, which is an easy answer to the situation of 
having someone else outshine them. It would be more difficult to 
get busy and accomplish something themselves, but it would also be 
far more worth while and commendable. In all of tlicse cases, emo- 
tion only muddles the thinking, reduces physical dexterity, and wastes 
energies. It is, as we say, a poor answer to problems that can be met 
m odier ways. 

It is likewise bad to be tilled with injurious emotional associations 
so that the sight of a harmless snake arouses the emotion of fear, the 
thought of an acquaintance brings envy, the mention of a word raises 
embarrassment, and so on. As was explained earlier, emotional con* 
ditionmg occurs easily. As a result, we may allow many objects, 
words, or situations to become needless stimuli for emotion. The 
emotion is aroused, does us no possible good, but instead, as is the 
way with pointless emotional reaction, wastes energy. 

If we use our emotions blindly and trust in them without examin- 
ing the situation, we are easily put at the mercy of anyone who can 
get hold of our emotions. Here is an example of a case in which 
people’s emotions were taken advantage of to gain a desired decision 
in court: 

A driver of a car, a boy of nineteen, ran over a child of four and left 
him lying dead in the street while he streaked away as fast as he could. 
Two onlookers saw the accident. They reported that the driver was going 
unusually fast and seemed to have poor control of his car. 

The driver was found within the week in spite of his efforts to avoid 
capture. He was tried for manslaughter. It was proved hy many reputable 
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witnesses that he was accustomed to driving fast and recklessly. It was 
proved that he had been drinking llic afternoon of the accident. It was 
known that he left the child lying in the slicet and that he lied without 
seeing how badly the child was injured. 

To the amazement of all who read the details of the case, the driver was 
acquitted. So obvious a miscarriage of justice was it that the judge took 
occasion to reprimand the jury. In his remarks occurred these words: 

. . to allow yourself to be swayed blindly by emotion.” 

One of the women on the jury, in talking to an acquaintance about the 
case afterward, explained the verdict thus: “The boy’s father was sick. His 
mother, who was in court, looked ill herself from worry. I felt so sorry for 
the boy’s parents. They had had enough trouble with him already. We 
couldn’t bring them any mure. So we let the boy oH. After all, it was just 
.in accident." 

A clever lawyer, in this case, had gained control of the jury through 
rousing in them the emotions that would accomplish what he wanted 
to accomplish. He aroused their pity, but not pity for the people who 
would suffer from the nineteeii'year-old’s bad habits and carelessness, 
and not pity that would bring justice. He aroused the emotion that 
would will his ease for him. And he was able to succeed because so 
many people act on their emotions rather than on a careful, intelli- 
gent examination of evidence and a sober attempt to find the right. 

Propaganda. The lawyer in the case just described, in controlling 
people through their emotions, used the methods of propaganda. By 
propaganda we mean the act of getting the other person to act as 
we want him to act through appealing to his emotions rather than 
to his intellect. In other words, we try to tie together in him the idea 
we want, with emotion to throw the idea into action. 

Let us take an extremely simple illustration of propaganda. Sup- 
pose I want to get a young child to stop bis practice of pulling the 
cat’s tail. I might appeal to his reason and get him to stop that way. 
But instead, I shall use propaganda. I shall get him to stop by using 
his emotions. It happens that I have already conditioned the ^ild to 
have a feeling of revulsion toward anything I call bad. In other 
words, when I say “bad” about anything, the diild has a feeling of 
wanting to get away from it So, the next time the child starts to pull 
the cat’s tail, I say “bad.” Thus, I associate the feeling brought out by 
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the word with the act of tail-pulling. I need do this only a few times 
before the cliild has made the association between the idea of tail- 
pulling and the feeling of wanting to avoid it. 

Certainly we can see nothing undesirable in getting a child to stop 
a bad practice through making an emotional association that will 
make him stop. But it is undesirable to have adults act under the will 
of another who is merely pulling their emotional strings as a puppet- 
master would manipulate the strings of his little wooden hgures. A 
man is made a slave when he is so worked upon that he ignores his 
reason and acts blindly in terms of the emotion someone else has 
called forth to suit his purpose. 

Emotion is a tool that we can use to our advantage if we can keep 
it under the control of our mind and our will. If we give way to 
emotion blindly and ignore the dictates of our intelligence, then we 
are the tool of our emotions and the slave of anyone who can get 
control of our emotions. 

WHAT IS EMOTIONAL MATURITY? 

We should grow up emotionally as well as in other ways. Every 
one of us has, of course, become more mature emotionally as we have 
become older. We don’t lie down on the floor and kick our heels and 
scream when we can’t have our own way. We don’t hit our com- 
panion when he does something to anger us. We don’t cry when 
things go wrong. Nevertheless, we should consider how emotionally 
mature we really are. It is doubtless true tliat with eacli of us there 
is room for more growdi. 

Controlling our emotions. Emotional maturity is, Erst of all, being 
in control of our emotions — shaving our reason give approval for our 
action rather than having only an emotional backing for it. The 
members of the jury in the case described on page 89 were emotion- 
ally immature. In a situation in which their decisions were of vital 
importance to law and order and in which they should have used the 
best thmking they were capable o^ they descended to the level of 
relying completely on their emotions. We can find other examples of 
emotional immaturity easily. The husband and wife who, instead of 
talking through a disagreement as adults should be able to do, get 
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angry at each other are, in that instance, at a low level of emotional 
development. So is the boy who has things go wrong at school and 
then takes it out on the family at home. The girl who accepts as final 
her first emotional impression of people she meets, the man or 
woman who i.s easily offended, who sulks or frets or fumes, who 
believes everything the politicians say, who is easily swayed by adver- 
tising, who is excitable, who loses his or her temper, who worries 
much of the time about trouble that never happens, who is shy with 
the other sex — ^any such person is emotionally immature. 

Poise is an accompaniment of emotional maturity. The poised 
person is the one who is always in control of his emotion. No awk- 
ward situation brings him embarrassment. He is never overeager, 
overeffusivc, overmodest. Most of us, when thrown publicly into a 
situation which we don’t know how to meet at the moment, are apt 
to respond to it with some sort of emotional disruption, often with 
that of embarrassment. The poised person, in contrast, has had 
enough variety in his experiences to learn to hang on to himself 
emotionally no matter what confronts him, no matter what demands 
are made on him. 

Making proper use of our emotions. Emotional maturity is, in the 
second place, making proper use of our emotions as the basis for 
action. It is true that mild emodon does give an added sense of well- 
being and for that reason there is some justice in allowing the mild 
pleasant emotions to suffuse us just for tlic pleasure they give us in 
themselves. As we have said earlier, such emotions arc conducive to 
good health. Generally speaking, however, our emotional energy 
should not be the kind that burns and turns to ashes, but it should 
rather be the kind that burns and flows into action. In the emotion- 
ally immature person, emotion too often gives just heat and not 
energy. Such a person may be filled with sympathy for the slum 
dwellers in his city, but he won’t use diat energy for action. He may 
be highly indignant over corruption in politics, but his emotion will 
burn without giving any value. 

Being aware of our emotions. Emotional maturity is, in the third 
place, being conscious of whether or not we are acting on the basis 
of emotion or thought, of feeling or thinking. We may be depressed 
and discouraged, and life may look hopeless to us; yet, if we can be 
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aware that it is emotion which is giving our whole situation its un- 
pleasant tone and if we can then look at the facts realistically, we 
may find much that is comforting and encouraging. We may accept 
every idea that a radio commentator sets forth; yet, if we study the 
reasons for this acceptance, we may jfind that we have given him an 
emotional allegiance which has put us in a highly receptive mood. 
If we divorce our thinking from that emotion, we may find many of 
his ideas unacceptable in the light of our intelligence. 

We may say about something difficult: “I can’t do it.” It may be 
only fear of the unknown that is speaking. If we recognize the emo- 
tion and discount it, we can sec the situation more clearly and we 
may find that it is something we can do with no great trouble. We 
may vote in class election with a sense of having made our choice 
with good judgment. In reality we may be acting only as our feelings 
of liking and disliking dictate and without any great intelligence at 
all. We should be aware of this fact so that we can do better the next 
time. 
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It is highly important that we always be aware o£ die part that 
emotion is playing in our allegiances, our actions, our judgments; 
for only when wc know that, can we make sure that our decisions are 
intelligent and based on experience. 

Proper balance and fullness. Emotional maturity is, finally, having 
the proper balance and fullness in our emotional life. There arc 
people who have an excess of emotion in one area or another. Some 
lavish It freely without judgment. They are as awe-stricken by an 
unusual magazine cover as by the Grand Canyon; they are as sympa- 
thetic toward a dog that is hungry as toward a child who is starving; 
they are as hurt by someone’s failing to speak to them as by losing a 
dear friend. Some people let one emotion pervade all of their living. 
One person is constantly filled with fear of one sort or another; one 
is excessively loyal toward her own family or her own friends; one is 
too quick to become angry; one is too easily depressed or too easily 
elated. 

In contrast, there are people who are afraid of emotion and use too 
little of it. They get no thrill from any kind of music. They are not 
exhilarated by any kind of natural beauty, sucli as sunrise, sunset, 
storm or sunshine, red maples in autumn, new green in spring. 
Everything, literally, leaves them cold. Perhaps most serious is the 
fact that they feel little warmth toward people and know little of 
the joy of giving and often of receiving affection. 

Some people seem to be more emotional than others. Of course we 
cannot depend upon appearances always, because convention decrees 
that we keep a calm and unrufBed exterior no matter what is boiling 
up inside. Still it is true that, as widi all human traits, we find all 
variations in emotionality, from the cold person who very seldom 
departs from his ordinary calm to the person who is always reacting 
to everything with a rush of feeling. 

Is emotionality inherited? As with much of our personality 
make-up, emotionality is the result of both inherited structure and 
environmental infiuence, As to the heredity basis of emotionality, the 
following theories have been advanced to explain why some people 
are more quickly aroused to emotion than others. The sympathetic 
and the parasympathetic systems in people are never perfectly bal- 
anced. If the sympathetic system is easily aroused to further activity. 
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the person will be more emotional in his tendencies than he would 
be if the reverse were true. Variations occur also in the workings of 
the ductless glands. If the adrenal glands are overactivc, we again 
have a person who tends to be more emotional than would one with 
underactivc adrenal glands. 


HOW ARE GOOD EMOTIONS ACQUIRED? 

Suppose your emotional life is limited and barren. What can you 
do about it? There are three possibilities; 

Look for situations that might arouse desirable emotions. Hunt 
around for people for whom you can feel friendship. Try all kinds 
of music, all kinds of other art, all kinds of outdoor experiences, all 
kinds of reading, and somewhere there will surely be kinds that will 
give you an emotional lift. 

Get rid of emotions that prevent experiencing other kinds. Get rid 
of the shyness that keeps you away from people or that prevents your 
showing affection for others. Get rid of the fears that prevent your 
trying many kinds of experiences. Get rid of the unreasoned preju- 
dices that shut off many possibilities for enjoyment. 

Act as if you have desirable emotions. Act friendly whether you 
feel that way or not. Act generous even if it takes a great effort. Show 
sympathy toward those who deserve it. Be tender in your actions 
toward tliose who need it even if you do not have particularly tender 
feelings. 

HOW DO WE RID OURSELVES OF UNDESIRABLE EMOTIONS? 

Suppose your emotional life is marred by emotions that aren’t 
good for you. It’s easy enough to say, “Get rid of them.” The actual 
process is, however, not so simple. Still there arc five possible ways 
of getting rid of undesirable emotional reactions. 

Work it out. A temporary solution to undesirable emotion is to 
work it out in physical action of some beneficial sort. Whatever you 
feel — anger, hatred, depression, sadness, annoyance, belligerence, 
mischief — ^you can usually rid yourself of the feeling if you will go 
for a walk, play ball, clean your dresser drawers, rearrange the furni- 
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ture in the living room, mow the lawn. The reason for this is not 
difficult to find. Emotion gives you extra energy. It*s a good idea to 
use it up through physical action of some kind. That physical action 
then serves you a double purpose, for it also takes your mind off the 
situation that made you angry or depressed or annoyed, and it gets 
you away from it. One college girl away at school said, “Yes, I got 
homesick at first. But I knew it was a feeling 1 should get rid of; so 
whenever I fck it coming on, I hunted up someone, even if I didn’t 
know her very well, and went for a walk. It really worked.” Another 
girl said, "When I get angry or irritated, I go and wash my clothes. 
It’s a good thing to save clothes-washing for. By the time I’m tlirough, 
I’m feeling good again.” 

If people would only use this method of wearing out their un- 
wanted emotions, they would save themselves much misery. If the 
boy who is depressed will stop sitting around and attending to his 
depression, but instead will go out and play a vigorous game of 
tennis, or even just hit the ball against tlie side of the garage, he 
will soon find himself in better spirits and in better physical condi- 
tion generally. If the girl who is seething with anger at some annoy- 
ance within the family will only find something vigorous to do — 
go swimming, go for a walk, play with the dog on the lawn— she 
will come back in good humor and feeling fit for normal activities. 

Sublimation. You have heard it said that if boys and girls would 
expend tlieir energies at wholesome activities like dramatics, swim- 
ming, work with school organizations, baseball or other games, they 
won’t then have die energy for mischief and deviltry. Similarly, it 
is said that if a man is pugnacious and wants to fight, he should be 
put to work for a good cause, such as collecting money for a new 
church, getting rid of racketeers and lawbreakers, running for a 
political office. Then he can use his fighting impulses to good 
effect. 

The redirection of thought and energy or die use of them in good 
activities so that they will not be used badly is called sublimation^ In 
a sense, it is the substitution of a good activity for a poor one. Thus, 
the desirable activity will claim the attention and use of the energies 
so that die unwholesome activity will have less chance to be practiced. 
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Stare it down. It is often possible to will a bad emotion down con- 
sciously. Stare it in the face, recognize it for what it is, and relax. For 
example, you may be listening to a speaker who makes fun of some- 
thing you have long believed in. If you pay attention to yourself, you 
may feel anger rising in you. If you make an effort to relax and dispel 
it, you may be able to get rid of this feeling. Muscular tenseness 
usually accompanies the unpleasant emotions. If that tension can be 
relaxed, the emotion is apt to lessen. Notice the feeling of your arms 
and legs and forehead when you are in such an emotional state. If 
you are aware of tension, see if you can relax it. Such an outward 
state of relaxation will be very helpful. 

Get away from the source of imwanted emotion. If you can’t con- 
trol your emotion in some other way, get away from whatever is 
stimulating you to feel the way you do. If your brother is teasing 
you and you can feel yourself getting angry, get away from him. 
If the work you arc doing isn’t going well and you are becoming 
irritated, take a vacation from it, if wily for fifteen minutes or so. 
If there’s a person who arouses your dislike every time you see him 
and there’s nothing you can do about it, stay away from him. If 
thoughts of tomorrow’s examination worry you, and you’ve studied 
until you’re tired out, try to get your mind on something else. In 
other words, if you don’t like the way you’re feeling, get away from 
whatever is making you feel that way. 

Find a new response. If a situation habitually calls forth undesirable 
emotion, try to find a new response for it. Thus, if some person 
habitually arouses jealousy in you, there arc two things you can do. 
First, try to find qualities in him that you can like and enjoy. 
Second, try to appreciate more your own worth so that you won’t 
feel the inferiority that brings on jealousy. In another case, if the 
prospect of carrying on a conversation with a group of people makes 
you feel shy, it is because you have found no other, more satisfactory 
way of handling the situation. Like anything else that requires skill, 
getting along with people needs practice. If you want to get rid of 
shyness, make a point of meeting people often enough so that you 
can work out a better response. It may take dme, and you may be 
awkward in the learning, but you’ll think it worth while when you 
can be smooth and self-assured with others. Again, if you know 
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tliat a leave-taking is going to make you sad, fill tlie empty hours 
with activity that will take all your attention and, there again, you’ll 
have a substitute for an emotion that you don’t want to hold on to. 

In line with this advice that you find a new response for a situation 
that calls fordi tlie wrong kind of emotion are two other suggestions. 
The first suggestion is to apply the principle expressed in this quota- 
tion: “A soft answer turnedi away wrath.” It is a normal tendency 
for anyone to return anger for anger. If someone speaks sharply to 
you, there is a temptation to answer with equal sharpness. For times 
like diis, if you really want to remedy the situation, try making a 
tactful response which will case die other person’s wrath rather than 
stir it up further. Or it may be even better to say nodiing at all. 

The other suggestion is this: If something customarily fills you 
with anger or hate or fear or any otiicr unpleasant emotion, try to 
get outside yourself and see something funny about the whole situa- 
tion, you included. Humor is not only a wonderful substitute re- 
sponse, but it is also a wonderful tonic. Some people say that laughter 
is a relaxation from tension. Whether or not this is true, laughter is 
certainly relaxing and invariably does us good. 

We are not suggesting that you laugh at the other fellow when he 
is in a state of unpleasant emotion. That is only likely to make him 
feel worse. The idea is that you stop taking yourself so seriously. 
Laugh at yourself. Develop the quality of objectivity — ^die ability to 
see yourself as you sec others. If you have it, you will be free of the 
discomfort of embarrassment and self-consciousness. More dian that, 
your personality will be much more attractive. 

Act the part. Finally, if you are emotional in ways that you don’t 
want to be, you might try acting as if you didn’t feel the emotion. 
It was mentioned earlier that acting as if you had an emotion may 
stir such an emotion up. On the other hand, acting as if you didn’t 
have the emotion may make it disappear. If you are angry, try to 
stay calm and pleasant in your outward appearance. It will help. If 
you are shy, try to give the impression of being the picture of assur- 
ance. As Hamlet says, “Assume a virtue though you have it not.” 
Try to look like what you want to be and you will have gone a long 
way toward being what you want to be. It’s a fairly easy method of 
gaining control of yourself and it really works. 
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ARE ADOLESCENTS MORE EMOTIONAL THAN ADULTS? 

Adolescence is often referred to as a time of strong emotional 
stresses and strains. The adolescent is apt to feel depressed one mo* 
ment and highly exhilarated the next. He will have spells of feeling 
very sorry for himself, of feeling that no one likes him, and that he 
is accomplishing nothing. Then again he will have periods of feel- 
ing unusually happy and of feeling that there is nothing he can’t 
accomplish. He can run easily from anguish to delirious excitement. 

Some people have thought that the physical changes of adolescence 
bring on this emotional instability. Tliere may be some justice in this 
belief. However, it is also entirely possible that all of this quick 
change in feelings, as well as extreme feeling, is due to the conflicts 
the adolescent meets in facing the new sex urges and in acliieving 
his independent status in life. 

Whatever the cause, it is good for the adolescent to know that 
most boys and girls between fourteen, say, and twenty, have emo- 
tional difficulties. They are easily irritated, quick to anger, easily 
depressed and disheartened, yet become exhilarated with equal readi- 
ness. If the young person understands his emotions and looks upon 
them as something he can and should do something about, and not 
as something inevitable and to be endured, then his life can be made 
much more pleasant and smooth.. 


SUMMARY 

Emotion has many values in our life. It gives us extra power in 
physical emergencies. It provides a drive, a forcing into action, that 
is often very worth while. It is the energy part of our attitudes. If we 
think of all the kindly acts that rise from family affections, we have 
examples of the value of having emotion to drive us into action. 
Emotion gives quality and color to our living. Moreover, noild pleas- 
ant emotion seems to be good for us physically. 

On the other hand, of course, we have the fact that emotions are 
sometimes harmful. For example, we arc combg to realize more and 
more that fear and other unpleasant emotions are bad for the health. 
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Moreover, since emotion means the release of extra energy, it follows 
that when that extra energy is not used for any good purpose it goes 
to waste. 

Emotions, when strong, tend to disrupt our thinking. What is 
more, they are often a poor guide to action. We arc apt to do some- 
thing we shouldn’t do if we follow our emotions blindly. 

Emotions can make us slaves to other people. An unscrupulous 
person can rouse our emotions, connect the action he wants with 
those emotions, and we will do what he wants rather than what our 
own good judgment might tell us to do. 

Suggestions for ridding ourselves of undesirable emotions are to 
(1) work them out in some beneficial physical action; (2) sublimate 
them; (3) stare them down; (4) get away from the source of unde- 
sirable emotion; (5) find a new resjxinse; and (6) act the part we 
want to play emotionally, 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about controlling 
your emotions, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter 
again. Compare your answeis with the ones you made before leading 
the chapter. How many of your beliefs do you find to be untrue? 

2. What is your opinion of the emotional behavior of the people in the 
following cases and what advice would you give each person: 

a. Mary, fifteen, has an ungovernable temper. Hardly a day goes by in 
which she doesn’t fly into a rage, to her own unhappiness and hei 
parents’ discomfort. 

b. Mrs. White, thirty-two, can't hear any criticism from her husband 
Without bursting into tears. 

c. Sarah Lou James, twenty-three, is so reserved that everyone who 
meets her is repelled by her coldness. 

d. Barry Jackman, seventeen, is missing a lot of fun because he is shy. 

3. It is true that you can take any emotion, make completely contradictory 
statements about its value, and still be right. Prove this by supplying an 
illustration for each statement, preferably from your own experience: 

a. Anger is good. Anger is bad. (Give examples.) 

b. Love is good. Love is bad. (Give examples.) 

c. Fear is good. Fear is bad. (Give examples.) 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

\ 

1. Just a small number of Cundamental urges in people nic responsible fur all ihcii 
actions? 

2. Only egotistical people have the urge lo be well liked ^ 

3. We should try to get rid of any urge to seek comfort and avoid pain? 

4. It is natural for people to seek variety? 

5- It is natural for people to shun activity? 

6. The urge for self-preservation shows itself chiefly when our lives are 
endangered? 

7. It is still a mystery to psychologists why people behave as they do? 

8. We can make people like us by satisfying their urge for prestige? 

9. Tire small infant shows an urge for freedom ? 

10. The desire for security influences mtich of what we do? 


.Every normal human being has certain wants and urges that greatly 
influence his beliavior. So normal are these wants and urges, so ever- 
present in all of us, that we can station ourselves in any place where 
people congregate and see how these drives make people act. Sit 
down in a city park, for example. At one time during the afternoon 
the postman will come by; at another, the policeman, The duties of 
these men are not always pleasant; sdll they keep on. Why? They 
are compelled to do so by the urge for self-preservation. They must 
provide themselves and their families with, the means for keeping 
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alivc~*-with food, shelter, clothing, medical caic, and so on. That is 
one reason. In addition, they have an urge to be active and an urge 
to be doing something worth while. Neither man would be satisfied 
very long to be idle, nor would he be happy without tliat feeling of 
worth that honest effort brings. 

Here in the park a college boy and girl walk hand in hand. What 
creates tlie strong bond between them ? It is more than the desire for 
companionship. The sex urge, too, attracts the one to the other. 
They may talk of marriage, for it is normal for anyone to want the 
security of assured association with the one he loves and to want to 
found a home and a family. 

As we look around wc see people engaged in all kinds of games 
and sports. Here we find a tennis match in progress. Over there boys 
are playing baseball. In another section men are pitcliing horseshoes. 
Two horseback riders are cantering along the bridle path. Three little 
girls are roller-^skating on the sidewalk. IJttle children are playing in 
the wading pool. And in all this we see the satisfaction of the urge 
for activity and variety. 

Wc may find, too, in examples that do not portray its scope, in- 
stances of the urge for freedom and independence showing itself. 
There’s the two-year-old pulling away from the restraining hand of 
his mother. There are the two men sitting on the next benci ^tguing 
loudly and in plain-spoken language about the faults of the govern- 
ment. There are tlie many people reading the daily papers and en- 
joying the freedom of the press. In the last case we have also an 
example of die urge to understand our environment. 

We all seek pleasure and avoid pain. The baby crying there in the 
carriage is voicing his dislike of some discomfort he is feeling. The 
man moving his bench into the shade is trying to get away from the 
unpleasantness of too bright a sun. The boy with his bathing trunks 
slung over his shoulder is seeking die comfortable coolness of the lake 
across the way. 

Finally, there is a boy talking earnestly to an older man. It would 
seem that he is asking his advice about something. If he is, the man’s 
urge to be highly regarded is doubdess being satisfied. He has prestige 
in the eyes of his young companion. 

These are examples of what we want in the world. We want the 
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means of self-preservation, as well as security of other kinds. We want 
association with someone who loves us. We want activity and variety. 
We want comfort and pleasure. We want freedom and independence. 
We want to know about the world we live in. We want a feeling of 
personal worth. 

These wants control and govern us. They tend to make us what 
we are. For that reason, we sometimes call them human nature. 

OF WHAT DOES OUR DESIRE FOR SECURITY CONSIST? 

Desire for a job and economic security. Nearly all of us have die de- 
sire to get a good job. We want work but we want also money and 
what it can buy — ^food to satisfy our hunger, shelter from the weather, 
clothing to protect our bodies. We* want more than that; wc want 
luxuries. We want to be able to go to movies, to be able to entertain 
our friends, to be able to own a radio and a car. We want money left 
over so that we can have a bank account, buy insurance, and be pro- 
tected in illness and in old age. Wc want money for taxes and money 
to give to the church and charities; we want money to educate and 
improve ourselves and our children. 

So one of the drives and motives of people is for earning and for 
having. Many college students arc in school because they want posi- 
tions and go^ incomes. The father of a family works long hours to 
earn for his family and for himself. The mother often works, too. 
They worlc early and late. They want more than just a bare living. 

Charles Brooks, a salesman, expressed some of this when be said 
to a friend who criticized him for working hard, “1 want some of 
the finer things of life. 1 like nice things, good books and music, a 
comfortable house with good-looking furnishings. I want to travel.” 

People achieve a feeling of security from having a good home and 
pleasant surroundings, from living on a piece of ground that is more 
than the size of a postage stamp. 

So, one of the dominant wants of people is economic security — 
work, money, and possessions. 

Desire for self-preservation. We don’t want to die. We want to live, 
and in an emergency we fight desperately for our lives. This urge 
sliows itself in more than emergency situations. Day in and day out ■ 
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we try to live healthfully so that we can live effectively and for a long 
time. 

This dominating desire and struggle to live and to survive is said 
to be based on the instinct of self-preservation. Almost immediately 
after birth the child is capable of taking food by sucking, and dicrcby 
keeijs alive. An infant’s defense against destruction is very weak, 
but he is not very old before he learns to avoid pain and seek comfort. 

When we face death, it is usually with distress and fear. Even 
though a few soldiers facing combat aren’t nervous and afraid, they 
are very serious and concerned. Very few face death lightly. It is 
said that most of the criminals sentenced to death break down com- 
pletely before the last moment of life. 

There is a consuming desire to live. There are exceptions, of course. 
A considerable number of people, although only a very small per- 
centage, kill themselves. But they commit suicide only after poor 
health, loss of fortune, serious family trouble, or mental disorder 
causes them to feel that life is not worth living. They arc in despair 
and give up. That despair must be very overpowering however. Most 
of us get discouraged at times. Most of us have moments when we 
think life isn’t worth living. But we still cling to life strongly. We 
don’t give up. Being alive means more to us by far than being rid of 
temporary difficulties. 

D,esire for social security. The person who wants to be alone all of 
the time is rare. He is the seldom-seen hermit. Most people want to 
get together. They crave companionship. They want friends and, to 
have friends, they are friendly. People exhibit the desire for com- 
panionship at a very early age. Children begin to play togedier not 
long after they begin to walk. They play with dieir brothers and 
sisters, and they play with neighbor children. 

In their teens boys and girls form into gangs. They form baseball, 
football, and other athletic teams. Hiey speak of our gang, our team, 
our club, and our set. 

In adulthood people continue to band together so they can enjoy 
companionship. They belong to clubs, churches, and lodges. This 
being together is called gregariousness. People are said to be gregari- 
ous because they want each other’s company. So the term refers to 
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Most people want to be together— not only in small groups with their friends, but with 
many other people. This is called “gregariousness.” 

the desire and want for companionship, and the practice and habit 
of people of being with one another rather tlian alone, 

“I love to be in a crowd,” said June. 

“That is probably the reason you like to go to picnics and carnivals, 
and why you like to go shopping during the Christmas shopping 
season. You’re a gregarious person,” Was her friend Mildred’s an- 
swer. Mildred, incidentally, made a practice of responding with a 
pleasing statement about the person talking to her rather than an- 
swering with a statement about herself. 

We like to go where the crowd is. A half-full church or half-full 
hall is not so appealing to us as one which is comfortably full. The 
dance is sure to be much more fun if tliere is a large crowd. When 
there are many, we have the unconscious satisfaction that what we 
are doing is good because so many are doing it. 

The desire for affection is started in infancy. The mother holds 
die infant close to her warm body and lovingly strokes and kisses 
her baby. Feeding relieves the pain of hunger, and this pleasantness 
is usually increased by the mother’s caresses. Others caress the infant, 
too. 

As we grow out of infancy and become dder, we demonstrate 

alfectbn in other ways: by being with one another, by kind words 
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and deeds, by being loyal to one another. Of course kissing and 
caressing remain an evidence of love and aAection for all ages. 

People who make odiers fee) good about themselves have friends. 
We like to be with people who speak encouragingly, who are even- 
tempered, and who do little acts of kindness, We like people in 
whose presence we feel good about ourselves. They are the ones we 
want for friends. 

Having friends makes us feel worth while. It gives us a feeling of 
security. For that matter friends do give us actual security. They 
answer our needs for someone to turn to for companionsliip, for 
comfort when we are distressed or in sorrow, for encouragement. 
They help us in practical ways. He who has friends rarely lacks op- 
portunity. Tlie politician who has a wide circle of friends is rarely 
defeated. 

The person with no real friends to turn to lacks such .security. If 
he is often alone he feels that he is without help and encouragement; 
therefore, he feels insecure. 

HOW DOES THE SEX URGE INFLUENCE OUR LIVES? 

Not only do we have the .urge to preserve and keep our own life, 
but we also have the urge to create new life. One of the universal 
urges is the sex urge. Its importance is so evident that we need do 
little more than mention it here. It is one of the bases for romantic 
love, marriage, the family, and the home. Without it the human race 
would cease to exist. Moreover, so great is the energy supplied by the 
sex urge that it can often be used in other ways — in artistic activity, 
such as the creation of a poem or a symphony. 

The physiological pressures that accompany the maturing of the 
sex organs is called the sex urge. This urge is not strong until puberty 
is reached. Then the gonads, or sex glands, have developed to a stage 
at which children can be conceived. 

Sex alone is not a complete and satisfactory basis for marriage. It 
is only one factor, and couples who hurry into marriage because of 
the sexual urge will soon find that they have a weak tie holding tliem 
together. Sexual warmth and compatibility is almost essential for 
completely happy marriages, but besides that, couples should have 
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common interests, comparable intelligence, harmonious personali- 
ties, and a lasting desire for each other’s company. 


WHY DO WE SEEK ACTIVITY AND VARIETY? 

We must be doing something. The common statement, “I am so 
sick and tired of just sitting at home,” indicates that the desire to 
be active is often not satisfied. The house has become a prison. 

Imprisonment is dreaded because in a prison the sphere of activity 
is much limited. The mind and body crave action, new experiences, 
new faces, and a rich variety. In prison those strong wants are left 
unfulfilled; this is part of the punishment of prison life. 

Some people imprison themselves by building their own walls. 
They wall themselves m by routine and by doing the same simple 
activities day in and day out. Sometimes they would like to step out- 
side of this narrow life. They would enjoy traveling, visiting, being 
stirred by plays or the opera; but routine and habit keep them im- 
prisoned in their own little shells. 

In certain mountain areas in New England there was a large 
amount of insanity among farmers’ wives as compared with women 
in general. These wives were cooped up on farms in mountain 
pockets. All they could see on all sides were hills and mountains. 
Only seldom did they get away from these mountain-locked farms 
and then only for a visit to the shopping center. Comparatively, a 
large number were broken down by the monotony of their existence. 

The desire for variety, for new scenes and experiences, lives in 
everyone. There arc many, as was pointed out, who do live narrowly, 
not from desire but because they seem to be held down by routine 
and an inability to break loose from the narrow ties that hold them. 

Still there are countless people who do get some of the variety 
they crave. Old and young visit the shopping center of the town to 
get out of the house. Farmers like to go to town just to get away 
from the old barn, the fields, the regular routine. Millions crowd the 
trains and die highways to visit other cities and other states. Almost 
everyone wants a change of scenery. 

Of course we get variety just through our interaction with others. 
We feel a need to be with each other in order to express ourselves and 
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Man has a strong desire for activity and variety. Farm people come into town on Satr 
urday night to break the routine of their work and environment during the other days 
of the week. Part of the reason why people like hiirs^ carnivals^ picnics, and other 
gatherings is that they have a desire for something new and different from their day-to- 
day rontinci 
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to be expressed to. We desire to speak to others, to see others, and to 
feel the presence of others. In turn we want to be talked to. In short, 
we want to express ourselves and be stimulated by the expression of 
others. Such expression may come through speech, acting, games, 
dancing, and also by play or work of many kinds. We like to be 
active within a circle of friends. 

School would be dull and uninteresting if it consisted only of 
study, attending class, and taking examinations. Variety is neces- 
sary — student government, the class play, the basketball game, the 
school party, and all that which gives spice and life to a school. 

The bookworm lives narrowly because books alone are not enough. 
Neither does the student live richly whose only interest is to play 
and have a good time. Variety is the watchword for good living. Use 
your mind in haul work and then rest it Be with people and then 
be alone; get plenty of exercise and then plenty of rest Work hard 
while you work but take time for a complete vacation. 

It is true that we want activity and new experiences, but diis does 
not mean that we do not also like the old. The old church, the old 
school, the old home, and the old childhood scenes have a warm 
appeal. We get a feeling of security and comfort from being in old 
familiar surroundings. But we can get tired of old surroundings un- 
less we experience new ones. It is when we get back to the old from 
the new that we appreciate the old the most. 

So a well-ordered life is one in which there is good variety or where 
our longed-for experiences are in good proportions. 

WHY DO WE NEED A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE? 

“Those clouds mean that there’s going to be rain,” says the mother. 
“Why?” says the child. 

“Some people have a tremendous appetite for power,” says the 
teacher. “Why ?" asks the student. 

“He is dying. There is nothing more I can do,” says the doctor. 
“But why, why?” says tlie wife. 

“He was a conscientious objector and would not take up arms 
against his fellow men," said the judge, “Why ?” asked many people. 

The question is heard at every age. “Why?" We want to under- 
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stand our environment. Wc want to understand people. We want to 
understand the reason for living. Wc want to understand the reason 
for the world’s mishaps and for our own tragedies. We want to 
understand why our behavior is good or bad. 

Doubtless we never can understand all that we want to know. The 
physical sciences try to explain our environment. Psychology and the 
social sciences try to explain people. Religion and philosophy try to 
explain our reason for being. 

Wc need a philosophy of life and a code to live by. Wc need them 
so much, in fact, that we often work out or live by a philosophy and 
code without being aware that we have formulated them. 

Where do wc get our beliefs and principles? We learn some from 
our parents. They teach us, for example, that stealing and lying are 
wrong, that kindness is good. We learn some from our other asso- 
ciates and from our reading. We learn some from experience. Thus, 
for example, we may confide all our thoughts, our dreatns, and our 
ambitions to some dear friend. In a moment of weakness he tells it 
to someone else. Wc find out. From that experience wc make a new 
rule for ourselves: Never confide in anyone. 

Maybe it’s a bad rule. It isn’t likely to be a good one if we make it 
in a hurry and without much thought. It is for diat reason that it is 
wise to study the experiences of others and to check our code with 
theirs. Though our code should be clear and definite, it should also 
be subject to change. 

When a person has definite convictions about what he believes to 
be right and wrong, he is at an advantage. He can meet his problems 
squarely and find an answer to diem without conflict or emotional 
tearing back and forth within himself. In other words, people who 
have a definite set of principles to live by tend to live a more orderly 
life. They avoid confusion because they know what tlicy do and do 
not want. They have poise. 

Religion is good for us for many reasons. It tells us what is right 
and wrong because years of experience have worked out the answers. 
About religion, it can be said, "Here is wisdom.” Let it enter into 
your thinking about the “why’s” of behavior. 

Religion offers us the security that a great, a devoted, an all- 
powerful friend might offer. The story is told of a girl who was 
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marrying a soldier who, in two days, was to go overseas on a danger- 
ous mission. It was entirely possible that the girl would be with h^im 
for those two days and then never sec him again. Naturally the 
ceremony was saddened by the impendmg departure. At its close, 
the girl asked if she might add something. Then she said the Lord’s 
Prayer. As she said it, the expressions of both changed. It was as if 
both girl and man had laid their fears on the shoulders of someone 
else and had received the assurance of comfort and help. The faces 
of both of them brightened and grew happy. 

Religion offers the security of help from someone more powerful 
than man. It offers the promise of life after death. It offers forgive- 
ness for one’s sins. No wonder, then, that it is something man needs. 

WHAT MAKES US SEEK COMFORT AND PLEASURE? 

We seek pleasure and avoid pain. We like to be with people who 
make us feel good, and we avoid those who cause us to be unhappy. 
We shop at stores where the atmosphere is pleasant; we eat at res- 
taurants where die environment makes us feel good; we stay at 
hotels that cater to our comforts; and we like to live in a climate 
that is neither too hot nor too cold. 

Just as we seek the comfortable and the pleasant, we avoid pain 
and discomfort. We try to live as healthfully as we can so we will 
be free of aches and pains. One of the main reasons we care for our 
teeth is to keep from having a toothache, and we often stay away 
from a dentist too long because dentistry tends to be painful rather 
than painless as advertised. 

Our likes are usually determined by those experiences which have 
been happy ones and our dislikes by those which have been un- 
pleasant. We try to choose for a lifework that work which wc like 
best, and people usually marry those with whom diey have the most 
comfortable and pleasant feelings. 

From the simplest activity of dressing appropriately so as to 
experience the least discomfort from the weather to the most com- 
plicated activities of dealing pleasantly with people difficul t to handle, 
we are governed by our desire to avoid pain and to have pleasant 
feelings. In fact, some people think that happiness is merely freedom 
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from discomfort. Happiness is not quite .so simple as that, although 
the absence of painful feelings and the presence of pleasant ones arc 
factors in happiness. 

The road we take from birth to death, our lane of life, is laid out 
largely by pain and pleasure. Just as the surveyor lays out a road to 
avoid swamps and mountains and tends to follow valleys and go over 
plains, so we avoid the experiences that hurt us and seek those that 
give pleasure and satisfaction. Our life’s course is bordered by pain 
and discomfort, which we avoid as we follow the lines of comfort, 
pleasantness, and )oy. 

DOES MAN NATURALLY DESIRE INDEPENDENCE? 

From early infancy we resist the hand that restrains. If a young 
child’s arms and legs are held firmly, it will cry while it i.s trying to 
free itself. It wants to be free. 

This desire to be free is closely related to the urge to be active and 
to express ourselves. Furthermore, we do not have that feeling of 
worth which we all desire so much when we are unduly restrained. 
It is only when we have liberty that we can satisfy our urges and 
desires. 

Everyone wants freedom and independence. He wants the right 
to move about freely from place to place. He wants die right to speak 
freely — ^“the right of free speech,” as it is termed. People insist on 
their rights to worship as they please. 

Many of the colonists of the United States left their homeland and 
endured the hardships of settling in a new land because they wanted 
personal freedom. They wanted what is commonly known as human 
rights. They wanted to be free. They resisted control by a distant 
ruler. 

In dealing with your fellows, don’t try to boss or dominate tliem. 
People don’t want to be "pushed around.” When we try to dominate 
others, we are ofifending their feeling of independence. People want 
to express their own opinions, reach their own conclusions, and take 
the action which they think best. If you wish, suggest, guide, and 
lead but keep in mind that in everyone there is the want to be free 
and independent, both intellectually and physically. 
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HOW MUCH DO WE DESIRE PERSONAL IMPORTANCE? 

When the policeman on the corner greets us respectfully by name, 
when the boss gives us a raise, when the girl next door comes to us 
for advice, when we see our name in the paper, when we are invited 
to more parties than we can attend — in other words, when we are 
treated with respect or with some evidence of our value — we gain a 
sense of worth. We have it too when we accomplish something note- 
worthy, however minor — when we mow the lawn to an especially 
velvety smoothness, when we hand in a paper which receives an “A,” 
when we manage the horse that no one can ride, or when we say 
something that gains a smile or a hivorable comment. 

Every self, every person has a strong normal desire to be recog- 
nized and to amount to something; he wants a feeling of personal 
worth. We call this desire a fundamental human dim because it 
seems to be a part of every human from a very early age. This pre- 
vailing desire shows itself in the interests and behavior of every 
person. Thus we respond favorably to words and situations that 
enlarge us in our own and in others* eyes but dislike and avoid con- 
ditions that belittle us. 

There are many concrete illustrations of this fact. Some of them 
show undesirable action ; others show action that we would approve. 

Desire for attention. A young child loves attention. He is trained 
to love it because care and attention relieve his hunger and pain and 
make him comfortable. When he cries from hunger, he is fed; when 
he cries because a pin sticks him, someone removes the pin. When 
he is cold, he is covered. Thus he learns to love attention because of 
its pleasant consequences. 

As the infant becomes a little older, he may try to do what is ex- 
pected of him in the home because he wants the acceptance of his 
parents and brotliers and sisters. This acceptance, given in the form 
of approval of his acts and demonstrations of affection, is very im- 
portant to his development, for if he lacks the security it offers him, 
he may seek it in undesirable ways— by smart little statements, by 
little tricks, and even by ignoring his mother’s requests. When a new 
baby arrives, the two- or three-year-old sister or brother may become 
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The child Cecls aecure and of worth when he receives loving attention from his parents. 


jealous when he sees that the attention he wants and once monopo> 
lized is now being transferred to the new baby. 

We want recognition, and we receive it often through gifts and 
favors. At Christmastime a cliild likes to receive a large number of 
gifts, not altogether because of their value, but also because of the 
recognition he has received from those who have remembered him. 
Thus, when he compares the number of gifts he has received with 
the number other children were given, his feeling of satisfaction is 
determined by the favorableness of the comparison. Similarly, he 
counts the number of valentines he receives, and his feeling of self 
is enhanced if the number is large. 

Desire for a favorable position in life. We dislike unfavorable com- 
parison, for it minimizes us in the eyes of others, A story of Mr. 
Runsom, who lost his wife to Mr. East, shows how strong the feeling 
of pride about self can be. Mrs. Runsom divorced her husband and 
married Mr. East, whose social standing was not very high. Mr. East 

had a poor income, was thought unreliable, and physically had a 
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distance around his equator almost equal to his height. Mr. Runsoni> 
in lamenting the loss of his wife, said, "It doesn't hurt so much that 
my wife divorced me. What hurts is that she divorced me to marry 
such a fellow as East.” 

He felt that he was put in a position inferior to Mr. East by his 
wife’s action. If his wife had married a man of standing, tlie mayor 
of the town or an outstanding businessman, her divorce and re- 
marriage would not have caused Mr. Runsom so much discomfort; 
but when she married Mr. East, she implied to the community that 
Mr, Runsom was a poor man indeed. 

When you ask someone for advice, you build up his sense of 
importance. When a girl has a number of boy friends, even though 
eventually she will want to choose only one, she feels important. 

When a girl marries, she feels that her worth as a woman has 
been aifirmed; whereas, tlie girl who doesn’t marry, even though 
she may be highly successful in a. career, may feel that she isn’t so 
important because she has failed to marry. 

Desire for prestige. People of wealth appreciate money for what 
it can buy, but one of the greatest satisfactions is the prestige it 
brings. The big exclusive residence, the shiny limousine, and luxuri- 
ous travel give a person importance. When people are referred to as 
"rolling in wealth,” they are generally regarded as having many 
superior qualities. 

“He wouldn’t have made all that money and have been successful 
if he hadn’t been smart and worked hard,” is a respectful remark 
often made about wealthy people. 

When we tip a porter we like to have him thank us most grate- 
fully and profusely because he thereby puts us in a superbr position. 
Such acknowledgment inflates our ego and makes us feel good about 
ourselves. 

We like to associate ourselves with that which has prestige. To be 
identified with a college that has a championship football team 
arouses a feeling of pride. Fundamentally, football has no signifi- 
cance in either high school or college and may even be a detriment; 
but so long as strong football teams are honored, they add prestige 
to a college and to those attending that college. 

Membership in the Marines, for example, is conducive to a feeling 
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of worth, for they have much prcrtige. The fact that only the most 
physically fit are accepted makes them a very select group. They have 
a reputation for great fighting. Their morale is high. Their uniforms 
are attractive. Altogether, they have quality as a fighting force, and 
they show it. Belonging to the Marines wholesomely inflates the ego 
of the individual Marine. We like to belong to cliiljs or groups of 
which we are proud, for these groups become an extension of our- 
selves. 

People like to associate themselves too widi material diings which 
give them prestige. The inexpensive car may serve the purpose as 
well as the big sixteen-cylinder automobile. But die luxury car which 
says, “Pm the best,” says diat for the owner, too. From a similar 
feeling, people like to build for themselves large, beautiful churclies 
and cathedrals. Altars of gold, expensive stained-glass windows, and 
tall steeples give the church mcmliers a .sense of worth. They identify 
themselves with the impressive diurch, and it gives them a feeling 
of security— much more than does the small, barren, frame church. 

The desire to acquire prestige by being identified with that which 
has importance was the theme of a book by Sinclair Lewis entitled 
The Man Who Kneuf Coolidge. The main character of this story is 
a man who made claim to havmg been at Amherst when Calvin 
Coolidge was a student there. He tried to make great capital of the 
fact that he knew the former President of the United States. The 
man who went to school with the President of the country and knew 
him well must be important. This was the implication that “the man 
who knew Coolidge” wished to make. The “self” aspired for elation 
through identification with a President of the United States. 

Desire to excel. Almost everyone wants to be a winner, in our 
dreams we are stars — movie stars, baseball stars, socialites, or leaders 
of some kind. We like to excel, to be ahead. 

Not everyone strives to be first on every occasion or at every op- 
portunity. Still, nearly every person strives to win at something. In 
scliool we strive to be at the head of the class — the best speller, the 
best in arithmetic, or the writer of the best compositions. The lead- 
ing part in the class play is a prize for which there arc hopes and 
competition. A student runs for class president because he wants to 
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be the leader. Because there usually arc several candidates, there may 
be sharp rivalry. 

On the playground die dcsnc to excel shows up all the time. It is 
there when.the race is run and when the game is played. The runners 
and players expend their last bit of energy to win. 

Why do we wish to be winners? It is largely because of the ap- 
proval we receive as winners — ^the prizes and the feeling of worth it 
gives us to win. It is the winner who is applauded and complimented. 
This makes us feel good. This gives us a feeling of security. 

Social rivalry is another form of the desire to be ahead. Some 
women especially want to be social leaders, but all want good social 
standing. In the movies there often are scenes depicting the feeling 
of self-importance, for example, of the leaders of the women’s clubs 
or literary societies. 

In Washington’s official society the seating at the banquet table is 
not taken lightly at all, and the nearness to the head of the table is 
something to fight about. When Charles Curtis of Kansas was Vice- 
President, there was controversy of nation-wide importance over 
whether his sister, Dolly Cans, who was also his official hostess be- 
cause he was unmarried, was to sit nearer the head of the table 
than diplomats, justices of the Supreme Court, senators, and others. 
Almost every newspaper and magazine in the United States carried 
news about this sharply fought social controversy. Of course, much 
fun was made of this fight for social standing as determined by 
where one sat at tlic table, but it was very serious for the participants. 

The scramble for money is motivated, too, pai daily by the desire 
for die power and prestige that it gives. Men with the most money 
have great influence. The possession of money also gives the owner 
a feeling of security and worth. 

This desire to excel also shows itself often in trying to push oneself 
ahead too much or in being too ambitious. Sucli people often appear 
selfish and to be trying to get ahead at others’ expense. This naturally 
antagonizes those who suffer from the overaggressiveness of others. 

The world loves reasonable modesty and self-eflacement — ^not too 
mucli, of course, but enough at dmes so that people will work for 
you radier than against you. When people are modest and reason- 
ably reserved, others are attracted to them. Aggressiveness tends to 
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drive people away, so the urge to excel and to obtain worth thereby 
should be curbed. 

Recognizing worth in others. There are many little deeds and 
actions that subtly either add or detract from a person’s feeling of 
worth. Consequently, if you want to secure a person’s good will, do 
what will hold up his value in his own estimation. If he is someone 
you used to know, call him when you visit his community if you can 
do nothing more. That alone pays him a compliment. If you fail to 
do so, and he learns you have been in town, he feels slighted. In 
other words, because of your failure, you imply that it hasn’t been 
wordi your time to call this friend, and tlius you minimize him to 
that extent. 

There are other ways of making someone feel good by showing 
respect for him. Being on time for an appointment does this. Being 
carefully dressed when you’re with him will do it, too. A man, for 
example, working in his shirt sleeves, puts on his coat when a lady 
enters the room if he wants to show his respect for her. 

Putting high values on someone’s possessions likewise .shows that 
you regard him highly. That is why most people are flattered when 
you praise their homes, tlieir cars, dicir clothes, or anything else they 
own. It is needless to say that parents arc highly pleased when their 
cliildren are given attention. Even interest in a dog flatters the owner. 

Once a girl of twelve met a woman who was out walking with 
her two French poodles. The girl slowed down to a stop when she 
met the dogs and exclaimed, “What beautiful dogs!” and then looked 
up at the lady and smiled. 

The owner of the dogs was greatly complimented because, as the 
owner, she had had her judgment and interest in dogs verified. The 
girl went on talking and continued to show her interest in the dogs, 
asking questions about dieir history, their care, and habits. Her last 
remark was about the high intelligence of the dogs and was as com* 
plimentary as her first had been. 

The father who accompanied his daughter said, "That lady will 
always be your friend ; I am sure that she tliinks you are just as nice 
a girl as you think her dogs are nice.” 

Any interest sliown in the other pei son’s possessions and interests 
causes a good feeling of self. Hius, when you stop to talk to a person 
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about his flower garden and take an interest in his flowers, you warm 
his ego. If a man is a hunter, an interest in his guns and mounted 
game or close attention to his hunting stories causes him to feel good 
about himself. He, in turn, will feel kindly toward the one who in- 
creased his feelings of worth and self-importance. 

Much has been said about the appeals to the feeling for personal 
worth. Bear in mind, however, that we are not sug^sting that one 
use superficial tricks for making a favorable impression on people. 
Such tricks are soon discovered. Rather, one should develop a true 
interest in tlie other person and a sincere desire to recognize and 
appreciate his worth. 

SUMMARY 

Much, if not most, of our behavior can be explained in terms of our 
basic wants, urges, and drives. One of the strongest urges is the 
desire for security. This urge for security shows itself in a number 
of ways: (1) the want for economic security— good food, shelter, 
clothing, and other things one can buy if he has a good job; (2) the 
strong desire to stay alive or the urge for self-preservation and for 
the preservation of the race; and (3) the desire for social security or 
the want for friends and companionship. 

Tlicse desires for security arc probably the strongest we possess — 
especially the desire to live and the desire to satisfy the ego. 

We want to be active, to move about, to speak and be spoken to. 
We crave activity. 

People have their beliefs and their principles — ^their religion. Many 
needs and desires are satisfied thereby. 

We seek comfort and pleasure and try to avoid pain and discom- 
fort. Much of our behavior is conditioned by pain and pleasure. 

In everyone there seems to be an urge for freedom and inde- 
pendence. We fight for our right to be free and independent. We 
fight the persons who try to take that right from us. • 

One of our strongest desires is the want for personal importance 
and worth. You can see it cropping out in us all the time. We crave 
attention, recognition through gifts and favors, a good standing 
among our fellow men, prestige, association with the important, and 
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the ability to excel in something. Because of our strong ciesiic to be 
thought of as being good and important, we should try in a sincere 
manner to make people feel that way when we are dealing with 
them. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your basic 
wants and urges, go over the questions at ihc beginning of this chapter 
again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading 
the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they are not true? 

2. Considering the urges discussed in this chapter, explain what is back of 
the action described or the idea expressed below: 

a. He never gtjcs to churcli, but he reads the Bible often. 

b. Let’s walk downtown. Not very exciting, peihaps, but it will be a 
change. 

c. He can’t breathe without artificial help. He has to stay in an iron 
lung. He has needed that support now for several years. 

d. That family would be happier if they had some money in tlie bank. 

e. Four boys arc running for the class presidency. 

/* Ann said to her father: *Ttti glad they’re building a new high school 
for us here in the East End. Now ouis will be the nicest in town,” 

g. The citizens of Northtown boast about having the best drinking 
water in the state, 

h, Alice’s parents told their friends proudly that their daughter was 
marrying the son of the governor of the state. 

l. The way the baby cries sounds as if a pin were sticking him, 

/. Now that Katherine has achieved recognition as a writer, everyone 
in her old home town claims to have known her as a child. 

If you wish to flatter a man, ask his advice, 

/. “What are you reading?” he asked. 

“Shakespeare,” she answered, with pride in her voice. 

m. There was Just a handful of people at the lecture. I guess I’d have 
enjoyed it more if it had been crowded. 

n. This job is too monotonous for me, 

o. 1 don’t like their living room. All the chaiis are too uncomfortable. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. Habits have much to do with our behavior? 

2« Hcibits have much to do with our relationships with people? 

3. Much of our schoolworU is based on habits? 

4. We can leave the formation of habits to chance? 

5. We should give more attention to getting rid of bad habits than to forming 
good ones? 

6. Habits arc our friends or our enemies? 

7. One can live too much on a habit level ? 

8. Breaking a habit involves the same principles as making a habit? 

9. It\s good to discuss with others plans for breaking a bad habit? 

10. Habits eliminate much of the tedium from life? 


After the evening meal, Frank usually leaves the house and looks 
for the other boys of the neighborhood. That’s one of his habits. 

His brother Davids who is more studious, usually gets his books 
and works on his lessons. That is one of David’s habits. 

That which we customarily do is called a habit. People actually 
acquire scores of different habits. The infant very early begins to 

acquire good habits — and poor ones, too. The first habits usually 
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center on feeding and sleeping. As the child glows older, he acquires 
toilet, speech, play, and work habits. 

Habits can free us or they can enslave us. Good habits cause us to 
eat well, sleep well, be industrious, and be happy. Good habits give 
us extra time for good living. Poor habits do the opposite. They keep 
us eating impioper foods at all hours, always behind in our work, 
irregular about our sleeping, and often disturbed and upset. 

Habits are not all of our lives but are one of the most importaiit 
elements. It is hoped that this chapter will help the reader control 
his life more effectively by means of better habits. 

HOW CAN HABITS DIFFER? 

Here are two girls, Barbara and Jane. Barbara has many good 
habits. Jane has many bad habits. Let us see how their lives differ as 
a result. 

First, look at them getting ready for school in the morning. Bar- 
bara’s habits take her smoothly through this morning period. She is 
in the hMt of getting up on time, of having her things in order, of 
being clean, of taking pains with her grooming. As a result, the 
routine goes off like clockwork. No time is wasted; there is no frayed 
temper because things go wrong; notliing is poorly done. 

Jane’s habits are bad. She arises late, and her preparations are 
rushed and hard on her temper. She has the habit of taking out her 
irritation on anyone handy, and the before-school period seldom 
passes without sharp words between Jane and her parents or her 
brother. She has never established any habits of neatness. When she 
is ready for school, her hair looks as if she couldn’t find a brush or 
comb, her dress is wrinkled and none too clean, and her bedroom 
and the bathroom are in disorder. Jane’s habits have made her prepa- 
ration for school slovenly and unpleasant— unpleasant for her and 
for those who must associate with her. 

That afternoon Barbara and Jane are invited, for the first time, 
to Caroline’s house for dinner. Both girls arc happy to go. Jane is a 
little worried, however, for fear that she will not make a good im- 
pression. As it happens, Barbara can depend upon her habits to carry 
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her through the social situation nicely; Jane cannot. Barbara is so 
much in the habit of being courteous, of being properly dressed, of 
observing table etiquette, of taking part in the conversation that it is 
all part of her natyre. She doesn’t have to attend to the way she is 
behaving. She automatically behaves well. Not so with Jane. Jane 
has to watch the way she talks and what she says; she has to watch 
her manners at the table; she has to prod herself into entering into 
the conversation. The right behavior is not automatic with Jane, and 
as a result she is ill at ease throughout the evening. 

Look at Barbara and Jane in the library the next day where they 
go to work on term papers. Barbara has the habit of getting to work 
at once. She settles down to her research with no effort, and by the 
time her study period is over, she has finished what she had planned 
to do. Jane gets nothing done at all. She has never developed the 
habit of attending to the work she should do. She fritters away the 
time sharpening her pencil, rearranging her notebook, looking 
around the library, watdbing every new person who comes in, getting 
up and talking to friends at the next table. She is a nuisance to all 
those who want to work, and she accomplishes nothing. Her work 
habits don’t take care of her needs. She gets angry with herself for 
having wasted so much time, but she’ll do the same thing when she 
plans to work again. 

Barbara always feels good. Jane is often tired, often has a headache, 
suffers from colds all winter, sometimes is seriously ill. Barbara’s 
habits take care of her health pretty well. She has a habit of getting 
to bed early so that she gets enough sleep; she has a habit of getting 
outside every day for some exercises; she has a habit of drinking milk 
and eating fruits and vegetables; she has a habit of staying cheerful. 
Jane is quite the opposite. Her habits are detrimental to her health. 
She stays up too late; she seldom is outside for any length of time; 
she’s in the habit of having coffee and two doughnuts for breakfast; 
she’s in the habit of eating a couple of candy bars during the day. 
As the doctor said the last time he saw her, “Jane has arranged her 
habits to break down her health.” 

It should be evident from what has been said that Jane is hurt by 
her habits, while Barbara is helped by hers. 
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WHAT IS OUR HABIT LEVEL? 

We live on two levels: the habit level which includes all the actions 
which take little thought, aiid die level above it where we do the 
new and different things every day. It is what we do on this second 
level tliat makes life interesting. It is here that we spread out in our 
living: it is here that we find variety and stimulating change and 
challenge. On this second level is the hour we spend talking to 
friends. On this level are the books we read, the stimulating class 
discussions we take pait in, the music we listen to, the sports and 
hobbies wc enjoy, die picnics and the parties and the dances we 
attend, the many achievements wc accomplish. 

If our habit level is good and functions smoothly, it takes care of 
. all the daily routine in such a way that we are left feeling good about 
it, others are affected favorably, and the way is open for using our 
minds and our imaginations and our feelings for the rest of living. 

Barbara’s habits of punctuality, neatness, industry, courtesy, good 
humor, order, and so on, made it possible for her to live comfortably 
and efficiently on the routine level. Those habits save her time, save 
her effort, and improve her efficiency in takhig care of the little, 
everyday duties of life that have to be attended ta In odier words, 
her habits take care of her, and she is free to take advantage of all 
the opportunities for interesting and worth-while living that come 
her way. Jane is bogged down widi bad habits. She is, from habit, 
untidy, ill-humored, a procrastmator, inattentive to her health. She 
always feels slightly uncomfortable about the little things she ought 
to do, for she never gets them done well or without some wear and 
tear on her nerves. Jane’s habit life gives her nothing to build upon. 
Necessary routine doesn’t get done, her associations with people arc 
marred by her failure to take care of the ever recurring situations 
pleasantly, site can’t be depended upon, and she can’t depend upon 
herself. 

Think of habits like this: There are certain activities tliat occur 
again and again. We can take care of them efficiently and in a way 
that will do us good if we have good habits. If we have bad habits, 
our life is constantly disrupted by our failure to do well or at all what 
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should be done regularly. Good habits are like a smoothly function' 
ing car which takes us wherever we wish to go. Bad habits are like 
a car with engine trouble, poor tires, and squeaks in the body. We’re 
too busy taking care of just keeping the car running to get very far 
or to get there very comfortably. 


HOW DO WE GET OUR HABITS? 

We get habits from three different sources: 

1. We have them instilled in us by someone else. 

2. We adopt a habit that will help us, when we know what kind of 
a life we want to lead. 

3. We fall into a habit of action and continue in it because, for one 
reason or another, it pleases us. 

An example will illustrate each. 

First: We all keep to the right when we drive a car and usually 
when we walk on a sidewalk. Three groups of people have agreed 
that that is a good habit for us— the government, our parents, and 
our teachers. Whenever we walk in crowds of people or whenever we 
drive a car, someone has insisted that we follow a particular pattern 
of conduct — that we keep to the right. Moreover, people and law- 
enforcement groups have tried to impress upon us the value of that 
conduct so that we will believe in it and continue it when their in- 
lluence is missing. 

Second : Some of us drmk three glasses of milk every day. No one 
insists upon it now. We’re adults. But we believe in that pattern of 
conduct when it comes to choosing a beverage at a meal, and so we 
have purposely made it a habit. 

Third: Some of us always turn off the alarm when it rings in the 
morning, turn over, and take one more nap. No one taught us this. 
Nor did we decide on this type of morning conduct because we 
thought it good. We just happened to do it, it happened to please us, 
and so we've continued to do it. It is this third type of habit that is 
the most apt to cause trouble, for it is the unplanned, accidental sort 
which may be a distinct disadvantage or even harmful. 
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WHY DO SOME PEOPLE HAVE GOOD HABITS AND 
OTHERS BAD ONES? 

Barbara is an example of someone whose habits are admirable. 
There are probably three reasons for this. In the first place, the 
people who have influenced her in her growing up — ^Iier parents, 
her brothers and sisters, her teachers — have influenced her yvell. One 
or another of them has instilled into her the habit of telling the 
truth, of being clean, of being orderly, of being kind to others, of 
being clieerful, and so on. In the second place, Barbara is coming 
to have a definite idea of the kind of life she wants to lead and the 
kind of person she wants to be. Her ideals for herself are good ones. 
Naturally, then, the habits she has decided to follow are good ones. 
For example, Barbara wants to be healtliy. So she has adopted the 
habit of getting to bed at a reasonable hour, of eating regularly, of 
getting outside for some fun and exercise every day. In the third 
place, Barbara has a good nervous system and healthy organs and 
glands. 

In genera], then, the goodness or the badness of the habits which 
a person develops depends on three factors primarily: 

1. His training, education, and experiences. 

2. The motivation, purposes, or philosophy of a person— his atti- 
tudes, ideals, and what he is trying to accomplish in life. 

3. The capacities and potential tendencies with which he is born. 

All three items are related. Hiey have been separated to make clear 
that habits arc not only developed by repetition — by doing an act over 
and over again, or in other words, by training — but also because of 
purpose, desire, capacity, and satisfaction. 

WHAT ARE THE ROUTINE HABITS? 

For all people there are common activities; so let us classify habits 
according to these common activities or areas of living. There are 
good and bad habits in eacli of these areas, and they vary in degrees 
of goodness and badness. 
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1. Eating and drinking. 

2. Sleeping, 

3. Grooming and attending to physical appearance. 

4. Exercising, playing, resting, and recreation. 

5. Working. 

6. Learning, studying, and cultural activities. 

7. Spiritual living. 

8. Associating with people. 

9. Using money and materials. 

10. ’Speaking and communicating. 

Let us mention then briefly some habits for each of these areas. 
Eating and drinking. Be regular in your eating habits. Eat at the 
same time each day and don’t hurry. Be relaxed. It is a good plan 
therefore to set aside plenty of time for eating so one doesn’t have to 
hurry. Eat a variety of foods. Milk and water are the best drinks. 
Coffee and tea won’t have very harmful effects, but they do very 
few people any good. One of their greatest harms is that they crowd 
milk out of the diet, and that is serious. Liquor is harmful. It has 
been drunk for centuries, and if it has any beneficial effects, they 
have not been brought to light yet. Proof of the bad effects of over- 
indulgence in liquor can be found by counting the number of alco- 
holics in every poorhouse, insane asylum, and graveyard in the 
United States. 

Eat three good meals a day. If a lunch is needed, let it be a whole- 
some one and not one consisting of a candy bar and a coke. 

Sleeping. Sleep in a good bed — one with a strong coil spring that 
doesn’t sag. Admit fresh air to the room, but do not have a strong 
draft over the bed. Go to bed early enough so you’ll have had plenty 
of sleep by the time you must get up in the morning. Eight hours of 
sleep is usually considered the right amount for grownups, but each 
person should discover for himself what is the best. A short nap at 
some time during the day is very healthful. It tends to prevent 
fatigue and kills the tendency toward sleepiness which so many have 
in the afternoon. Be sure to get plenty of sleep, but don’t loaf in bed. 
Grooming and attending to physical appearance. Keep skin, nails, 
hair , and clothes clean and attractive. Look at yourself in a full- 
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We may vary the place and the manner of our eating, but wc should not vary our 
insistence on wholesome food and pleasant emotions at mealtime. Good eating habits 
will add gready to onr well-being at all times. 

length mirror at least twice a day to sec if your posture is good and 
if you arc as attractive of hair, face, dress, and body-build as you can 
make yourself. Good appearance is veiy important. Remember, too, 
you can't have it without a smile or a pleasant countenance. 

Exercise, play, rest, and recreation. Fun is essential. There is no 
real living without it, but don’t spend too much time trying to 
have a good time. Take some time off for parties, playing ball, visit- 
ing, or for recreational walking. Don’t feel that play or recreation 
is a waste of time. It gives you health and friends. 

Working. Be prompt, be dependable, and be businesslike. If a per- 
son likes his work, he is likely to have tliese qualities and he won’t 
kill time. If a person becomes skillful at his work and learns to do 
it well, then he will more likely develop such personal habits as 
promptness and regularity. 

Learning, studymg, and cultural activities. Spend some time every 

day studying and learning. If you can’t possibly do so every day, don’t 
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let a week pass in which you haven’t spent several hours learning 
something that will improve your living. Tliiere are magazines and 
books that will help you with your job, and there are short courses 
/ and conventions where you can get new ideas. A person shouldn’t 
study only to improve his job ability, but he should read for rcaea- 
don and general culture. Education is a lifelong process. If one is to 
keep up, he must stay at it; it is best to get as good a start as possible 
by obtaming as much high school and college education as you pos- 
sibly can before beginning your career. But don’t stop here. Keep 
on studying and learning when school is over. 

Education is a short cut to acquiring experience. You can read in 
a book or magazine article and learn in an hour what it has taken 
someone months and years to learn otherwise. 

Spiritual living. Most people are religious. Give thought to habits 
in the spiritual aspects of life. Perhaps this will mean that you will 
want to go to church, read the Bible, pray and worship in one way or 
another. Perhaps it will mean that you will want to develop the habit 
of doing unto others as you would like to have them do unto you. 

Associating with people. Habits in this area pertain to diose of 
getting along with people — cither well or badly. Make a habit of 
smiling, of speaking complimentarily, of doing favors for people, of 
being unselfish, of listening with interest to people when they are 
speaking, of being modest and humble, and of enjoying other people’s 
successes. 

On the other hand, get rid of habits of being boastful, quick to 
anger, jealous, indifierent to the needs and responses of others, fault- 
finding, quick to make excuses, or of being loud and noisy. 

In short, if your habits make people feel good about themselves 
and produce in them pleasant and worthy feelings, then your social 
and personal relations wiU be successful. If you try to make much 
of yourself and little of others, you’ll not get along with people. 
There is real danger, however, in letting our habits alone take care 
of our relations with people. Then we may smile at everyone, but 
the smile becomes artificial and people will come to distrust it. We 
may make complimentary statements, but if they are made from 
habit and not promoted by true feeling, those who hear us will think 
we speak only idle flattery. We may be outstanding in our politeness. 
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Setting aside some time to read now may be tbc beginning of a lifetime habit that is 
educational, pleasurable, and which will beep you interasted in a number of subjects all 
of your life. 

but if back of it is a disregard for die real happiness of others, die 
politeness will be only a transparent veneer covering an untrue 
person. 

Behind successful personal and social relations, there must be a 
true desire or modve to do good for others. A person finds personal 
and social happiness when he loses himself in service for others — 
the students who think of die welfare of their school, the parents who 
are lost in their service to their children, or the teacher who forgets 
herself in trying to help her pupils. 

Using money and materials. The habit of being dirifty is one of 
the keys to happy living. Any person who spends more than he 
makes drops into debt, and condnually being in debt keeps trouble 
at your side. So learn to put a litde money in the bank whenever 
you earn some. When you spend money, think it over first, and be 
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You will fit better into any social group if you can express yourself well. Watching your 
speech now will help you to develop good speech habits to aid in your vocational and 
social life during adult years. 

sure that you are buying something you can afford, something you 
need, or something that will do you good. 

Furthermore, be careful of your clothes, the books you use, the 
automobile you drive;, and the house in which you live. Some people 
can make a suit of clothes last twice as long as others and keep it 
looking much better because they take care of it. Some automobile 
drivers get much better service out of a car by going around corners 
on four wheels, by starting and stopping slowly, and by driving 
moderately. 

And so it is with everything we user books, tools, furniture, and 
athletic equipment. Some people ruin things in short order and get 
no enjoyment out of them. These arc usually the people who never 
have anything while others have things to use, conserve, and enjoy. 

Speaking and communicating. Some people speak calmly, enun- 
ciate clearly, and have a voice that is neither too loud nor too low. 

Others slur their words or talk too loudly — ^almost shout, it seems. 

In telephoning, for example, it is not usually necessary to speak 
loudly, as a normal speaking voice is most satisfactory. Speaking 
very loudly betrays a weakness as much as saying, “I don’t believe 
you’ll listen to me unless I demand your attention by loud talking.” 
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It is hard for a person to judge his own speaking voice or judge 
how he habitually speaks. Therefore, one might ask his teacher, 
parents, or friends to help him achieve a good voice for public speak- 
ings Courses in speaking are very helpful. 

There is an instiument known as die Miriophone into which one 
speaks and which, by the turn of a knob, will speak back exactly 
what has been spoken into it. Then the speaker can hear his own 
voice just as it sounds to others. Tlic fact is that we do not hear our 
owit voice as others hear it, and everyone is surprised when he hears 
himself for die first time on the Mirrophone. There are not many of 
these instruments in use at the present, but some day they will be 
commonly used, and then everyone can receive this special help. 

So watcli the way you use your voice. And bcliind your speech, to 
a large extent, are your feelings and emotions; so they, too, must be 
under control if you are to speak so that others are pleased with 
your manner of speaking. 

HOW CAN OtJR HABITS SERVE US? 

What habits do for tis. Habits can serve us in various ways. For one 
thing, they free our mind for other activities. Consider the example 
of learning to drive a car. 

When we arc learning to drive an automobile, we must put our 
whole mind to it. We pay attention to the clutch and the brake. We 
nervously think how the gears are to be shifted, and we look hastily 
to right and to left to see if anyone is coming. We make mistakes. 
We push the clutch pedal down when the brake should be used, and 
we put the gears in reverse when we mean to put them in low. We 
forget how to shut off the ignition and have to be told how to do it. 
When we do get the car going, we think about the steering, and 
what talking we do is about driving the car. 

But after many trials, driving an automobile becomes automatic. 
It becomes second nature. A person turns on the ignition, presses the 
starter, backs out and gets into high without thinking and without 
conscious effort. Then driving is a habit. When driving becomes a 
habit, the driver need pay very little conscious attention to it and can 
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carry on a conversation or think about something else while he 
drives. 

When the young bride first makes a cake, she fumbles and 
struggles and is often worn out before the cake is served on the table. 
But after she becomes a veteran housewife, it is simple for her to 
whip up a cake. When a wife says she can cook a meal blindfolded, 
she is implying tliat it is such a habit that she can do it without 
thinking. 

A psychology professor often said that he had been giving a lecture 
so often that he now did it on the "spinal-cord level.” He meant that 
it was automatic, that he could give the lecture without thinking. 

Children must learn to dress, and the learning is difficult, but it 
is not long before they do it withoiit thinking. Unfortunate is the 
person who must give much thought about how to dress or about 
what to wear. It is good to think about how to dress attractively, 
but dressing should be accomplished largely by habit. 

The economy of habits. If it weren’t for habits, our minds would 
be so busy paying attention to everything we did tliat we would be 
in a continuous state of confusion and exhaustion. Because so much 
of our activity is habitual, our minds are released for thinking about 
problems which are new or difficult to solve. So habits save time and 
energy by releasing the mind from having to concentrate on mucli 
that we do. 

The importance of habits. Our habits are many, and they are often 
formed carelessly. How important are they? The answer is that they 
determine much that you are. What magazines do you read ? How 
often do you go to a movie? When do you go to bed and when do 
you get up? What do you eat? What words appear particularly often 
in your vocabulary? How do you walk? How do you greet people 
when you see them? Are you generally optimistic or pessimistic? 
Are you good-humored when you get up in the morning? How neat 
are you in dress? How courteous are you toward others? How punc- 
tual are you ? 

When you answer, you reveal what your habits are. And, in turn, 
when you tell what your habits are, you partly reveal what you arc, 
even though you don’t tell how you think, feel, and react to new 
situations. 
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We expend much time and enei|;y in learning any activity; but after virc have made the 
act a habit) we do it antomaticallyi without thought or extra energy. 

Some people let themselves get so lazy mentally that they descend, 
to <1 very large extent, to a habit level of living. Some people become 
slaves to their habits. Mr. Spires is such a person. He is in the habit 
of going to bed every night at eleven. When neighbors come in for 
a game of bridge in the evening, he begins to get uneasy about ten- 
thirty for fear they won’t go home so that he can get to bed on 
time. The habit means more to him than their company. He is in 
the habit of having die same things for breakfast every morning: 
orange juice, eggs, toast, and cotfec. When he’s away on a visit and 
served sometliing else, he’s upset. The habit has such a strong hold 
on him that he is unable to adjust to another type of satisfaction for 
his hunger. He is in the habit of sitting in a certain pew at church 
every Sunday. When someone else occupies his place, he can’t enjoy 
the sermon. He’s in the habit of taking a walk every day. When lie 
misses it, he has a vague feeling that his health has suffered. The 
habit is too much a part of his feeling of well-being. 

Whatever our habits are, there will always come times when we 
must choose between following our habit and doing something dif- 
ferent that calls us. If the something different is worth more to us, 

it is important that we feel free to give up the habitual action for the 
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time being. Otherwise, our habits will govern us as they do Mr. 
Spires, and we will miss much that gives variety and richness to our 
lives. 

HOW CAN WE MAKE AND BREAK HABITS? 

It is possible to develop habits which arc good and eliminate those 
which are bad. This is because of a quality of die nervous system 
which has been described ns plasticity. The idea of plasticity arjses 
out of the old comparison of the nervous system with plastic ma> 
terials, such as clay, which can be molded into many diapes and 
forms. Comparably, a person can be molded by training and experi- 
ence or by the developing of good habits and the elimination of bad 
ones. There is the idea also that because of the plasticity of the 
nervous system every act and every bit of behavior leave their impres- 
sions on the nervous system. If we do something once, it is easier to 
do it a second time, still easier the third, and so on until it becomes 
habitual behavior. 

Principles involved. Breaking a habit involves the same principles 
as making a habit. There are two particularly important principles: 

1. Be sure your desire for making or breaking the haUt is bmlt up 
into a strong one. We may say, “Fd like to have the habit of putting 
everything in my room in its proper place after I’ve used it.” But it 
may be only a passing wish. If the desire for continuing with the 
dubious comfort of living in disorder is stronger, the habit of being 
orderly will not be formed. That is why we say: Work on your desire 
for improvement. Think out the arguments for it and against it. If 
it’s good, make yourself believe in it wholeheartedly. 

For example, let us suppose that a young man or woman wishes to 
break the smoking habit. 

First, there must be a real and deep-felt desire to quit smoking. It 
can’t be, “I guess I’ll quit.” It must be, “I’m going to stop smoking, 
and nothing can stop me.” 

Behind the resolve to get rid of a habit, there must be reasons that 
are understood and appreciated. For example, the doctor may have 
said that a person should quit smoking because it is not good for the 
heart or because it tends to upset the digestion. Everyone wants to 
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have good healdi; so if a habit injures tlie health, there is consC'' 
quently a desire to rid oneself of that habit. 

Another reason for getting lid of it may be the expense. Since 
smoking is apt to cost from $50 to $100 a year, he may say, “Why 
should I waste my money doing something I’d rather not be doing? 
Witli the $50 1 waste on tobacco, 1 could get some nice clotlres or take 
a vacation trip. It would pay a semester’s tuition at college.” 

Otliei reasons for getting rid of the habit of smoking may be 
that he doesn’t like the dark-brown taste that he has in his mouth 
every morning, he doesn’t like to have discolored teeth, he doesn’t 
like to have tobacco crumbs in his pockets, or have his clothes giving 
off the smell of stale tobacco smoke. Furthermore, tlte throat irri- 
tation tliat causes coughing may upset him. 

So the first phase of wanting to break a habit (or make one, too) 
is to have a strong desire to do so based on true motives and real 
needs. 

2. »o exceptions. If you’re going to develop the habit of 

being orderly, don’t ever say, “I’ll let things go just this once,” If 
you’re going to break the habit of eating a candy bar every after- 
noon, don’t say, “I’ll get one just this once.” Break the habit as soon 
as the feeling to do so is clearly felt and fully understood. As soon 
as die resolution is made, quit immediately the behavior which is 
the bad habit. Don’t put off the breaking of the habit. Don’t wait 
until the new year. The percentage of casualties among New Year’s 
resolutions is probably higher than among resolutions made at any 
other time. 

Guarding yourself against returning to the habit. One man ran an 
announcement in the paper that he was going to stop drinking, and 
that he would give $10 to anyone who would find him breaking his 
resolution. That was a good step to take. He would not want to face 
the humiliation of being seen drinking and so he would refrain from 
breaking his resolution. Others sign a pledge that they will not smoke 
or drink. Some solemnly promise their friends or parents. 

When you want to break a habit, talk it over with people. Get it 
known generally that you have stopped whatever it is you don’t want 
to do and request the cooperation of your friends. Tbm, if you know 
that you will lose prestige and the good opinion of your fellows if 
you go back to the old habit, you hate to return to the old habit and 
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are less likely to do so. So set up many fences that have to be broken 
through in order to get back to the habit. 

It is well to talk about a bad habit and acknowledge it. Such free 
discussion helps get die habit out of the system. On the other hand, 
any tendency to withhold a discussion or acknowledgment of it 
'tends to preserve the habit. So out with the habit verbally and 
emotionally. 

Put good habits in place of the bad ones. Some psychologists even 
claim that we don’t break old habits, but that we merely acquire 
other habits so the old ones die from not being practiced. No matter 
how It is regarded, the fact is that a change of environment with its 
new habits results in the breaking of the old habits. 

There arc three habits that seem to bother people more than many 
others: the habit of smoking, the habit of drinking, and the habit of 
overeating. These are some suggestions that might help to break 
such bothersome habits and others: 

First: Make up your mind that you can’t have your cake and eat 
it too. If smoking gives you pleasure and refraining from smoking 
also pleases you, see that you really understand that you must give up 
one satisfaction or the odier. If it’s a matter of eating too much, you 
must choose. Which do you want — to be healthy and slender or to 
have the coke, the candy, the sundae, the extra piece of cake, the 
second piece of pie? Generally speaking, you can’t have both. 

Second: Find a substitute satis^ction for the one you’re giving up. 
If you don’t want to smoke, chew gum or eat an apple instead. 
Drink some milk or tea or coffee. Better yet, find somethmg inter- 
esting to do that will take your mind off your craving. Get yourself 
actively engaged in something interesting enough so that you forget 
the unwanted desire. 

Third : It will be revealing to keep a record of the number of times 
during each day that a strong desire for the old habit comes upon 
you. You will doubtless find diat tlie number of times the old habit 
tries to return gets less from day to day. In time, the old habit will 
be completely destroyed. 

Fourth: In breaking a habit like smoking or drinking, keep away 
from people who smoke or drink. Go with those who do* not. Thus, 
one should try to choose an environment favorable to the new habit 
and unfavorable to the old one. 
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The controlling of habits by better environment is the purpose of 
playgrounds, church organizations for young people, and industrial 
schools. If boys and girls are given opportunity for wholesome play, 
recreation, and activity, they arc less likely to acquire the habits of 
loahng, stealing, or destroying property. 

Fifth; Never let an exception take place. It is obvious that if one 
doesn’t do something once, he never will do it a second or third time. 
If one doesn’t take a drink of liquor the first time, he never will take 
a second drink. So one mustn’t let the exception occur. 

For example, in breaking the habits of swearing, staying up late, 
loafing during vacant periods, or becoming angry when offended or 
frustiated, a person should remind himself, “If 1 yield to the desire 
once, it will be harder the next time not to yield, and it follows that 
if I don’t yield, there will be less de.sire to do so another time.” In 
other words, a resolute “no" to the first desire makes it progressively 
easier to say no to the second, third, or fourth desire. So don’t let an 
exception occur. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to explain that when one desires to form 
a habit, the same rules apply. This is true because whether we are 
making or breaking a habit, we are doing the same sort of thing, 
establishing a new mode of behavior. 

Habits and satisfaction. Habits eliminate much of the tedium from 
life and bring many satishictions. When we began to learn to read, 
we found it dif&cult and even distasteful. We stumbled and struggled 
over the words, and we were glad to turn away from die task before 
the period was over, 

The beginning or initnil stage of some learning is distasteful. It 
is so in learning to play the piano, the violin, or any musical instru- 
ment; it is so in learning algebra, a foreign language, tennis, or 
dancing. At first there are mistakes and difficulties that make progress 
slow and often discouraging. Our tendency is to quit and turn to 
something we can do more easily, In odier words, we wish to turn 
to old habits. 

But if we persevere, we acquire skills, and what was new and un- 
familiar becomes old and habitual. Then we read with pleasure, play 
musical instruments for recreation, and find happiness in what was 
hard work in the initial stages. 




The beginning steps of a vocation are always 
SUMMARY difficult — ^particularly if it is a worth-while 

L I- • • L U’ pursuit. But tAe achievement of skill and 

Much of our behavior is habit- knowledge by training in the work makes it 
ual. We act more or less uncon- interesting and furnishes us with great happi- 
sciously and without planning, ness in life. 

Good habits are those which re- 
sult in effective and happy living. Poor habits are those which have 
the opposite effects. 

Our behavior is both varied and complicated, and our habits there- 
fore arc of many kinds. We have habits of eating and drinking, 
sleeping, grooming, working, learning, looking at life, dealing with 
people, using money, speaking, and others. 

We should try hard in childhood to establish good habits and 
eradicate bad ones. All dirough life we should try to strcngtlicn our 
good habits and overcome the poor ones. 

Habits save time and release the mind for working out new prob- 
lems. They save the mind from having to think about every little 
thing. 

We develop a habit when we meet a recurring situation in the 
same way each time. When habits arc bad, we often try to eliminate 
them or put good habits in their places. In order to break a habit a 
person diould (1) want to do so; (2) not practice the bad habit cvm 
a single time; (3) be in an environment that does not stimulate him 
to practice the bad habit; (4) talk over with others his attempt to 
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break a habit: (5) keep a record of the number of times the desire to 
practice the bad habit presents itself; and (6) put a good habit in the 
place of a bad one. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your habits, 
go over the questions at the beginning of diis cliaptcr again. Compare 
your answers with the ones you made befoie reading the chapter. Plow 
many of your beliefs will have to be changed because they are not true? 

2. Exactly how many of these desirable habits do you have? 
fl. Getting eight hours of sleep every night. 

b. Ealing a wholesome breakfast every morning. 

c. Bathing every day. 

d. Washing your hands before eating. 

e. Keeping your hngernails clean. 

/. Getting some physical exercise every day. 
g. Not putting off worh you should do. 

A. Reading the paper evciy day. 

I. Being cheerful and courteous. 

/. Keeping appmtments promptly. 

Returning what is borrowed. 

/. Putting things back in dieJr places when you .'ire through with them. 
tn. Saving a part of your allowance or earnings. 

B. Never taking what doesn’t belong to you. 

0. Spe.’iking distinctly. 

p. Writing legibly. 

q. Greeting people by name. 

3. Name your best habit and your worst habit in each of these ten areas: 

a. Eating and drinking. 

b. Sleeping. 

c. Grooming and attending to physical appearance. 

d. Exercising, playing, resting, and recreation. 

e. Working. 

f. Learning, studying, and ailtural activities. 

g. Spiritual living. 

h. Associating with people. 

t. Using money and materials. 

;. Speaking and communicating. 
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AND ADJUSTMENT 

Chapter 7: Your Ability to Get Along with People 

Chapter 8: Trying to Hide Yoiii Faults 

Chapter 9: Running Away from Your Tiouhles 

Chapter 10: Wearing Youiself Out by Conflict and Finstration 

Chapter 11: Your Woiries, Fears, and Complexes 

Chapter 12: What You Should Know about the Seveie 
Maladjustments 


Introduction. With birth, life begins in a world new to the child. It 
is a world much more difficult for him than his life m die body of 
his mother. The child learns to take food ; he is exposed to germs, 
and if he doesn’t fight them successfully he becomes sick; he meets 
opposition and obstacles in attempting to secure what he wants from 
his environment. But, if properly fed and kept warm and com- 
fortable, the young infant usually responds well by growing larger 
and stronger and gradually acquiring more independence. 

All through life there is a continuous struggle of the human organ- 
ism with its environment. When organism and environment arc out 
of harmony, there are stress and strain, and if they are severe enough, 
mental and physical illness results. In other words, the person be- 
comes maladjusted. 
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There are many factors that may cause maladjustment. Unsuitable 
food and drink, uncomfortable heat and cold, unsuitable work, un- 
fulfilled desires, disagreeable companions, unsympathetic parents, 
troublesome children, and unemployment arc some of the aspects of 
living that may cause stress and strain. If diose forces become too 
severe, the mental and physical health of the person is affected; and 
the more severe tliese forces, the greater tlie effect. 

Some of the most wearing strains and stresses commonly experi- 
enced are those that result from the friction in dealmg with otliers. 
Quarreling, misunderstanding, sharp words, coldness, not being 
liked, or not having many friends tend to cause bad mental health. 

It is difficult to differentiate between mental and physical health 
and illness. We classify worry in the area of mental illness, while a 
toothache or a cold is thought of in connection with physical illness. 
Still, this classification is not entirely satisfactory, since worry — if 
severe enough— causes indigestion. Indigestion, in turn, causes dis- 
tress and a pessimistic outlook. 

We usually associate feeling and emotion with mental health. If 
a person is happy, pleasant, and optimistic, we think of him as being 
mentally healthy. If a person is not in good physical condition, he 
will not have these so-called “mental characteristics.” The feelings 
and emotions are closely related to physical condition. It should be 
apparent that it is hard to separate mental and physical health. 

For general usage we make the following distmetions: Mental 
health refers to health in relation to thought and ideas; whereas, 
physical health refers to health in relation to the body cells, tissues, 
and organs. 

The discussion in the chapters of this section of the book pertains 
to mental health. Various conditions which are not conducive to 
mental health will be described and remedies for them will be 
suggested. 



7 . Your Ability to Get Along 
with People 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT • . . 

1. All people have emotional ups-and-downs? 

2. Getting along with people is just a matter o£ knowing the right tricks and 
techniques for making friends? 

3. Arguments should always be avoided ^ 

4. Being on time for appointments is a courtesy one should always show the other 
person^ 

5. Constant faultfinding reveals insecurity in the faultfinder? 

6. One gets along better with others if he avoids vulgarity ? 

7. Using sarcasm makes one a more interesting companbn? 

8. Minding one’s own business makes one a better friend? 


Wcpl,, with others, talk and work wJth them, buy and sell, and 
carry on all kbds of intercliange. People are organized into clubs, 
church congregations, societies, and organizations without end. In 
the family unit, parents and children live together in a closely knit 
group. There is constant action and reaction among people. 

So we face the problem of getting along with each other. In fact, 
the problem of the future is not one of producing enough foods and 
goods so that there is enough for all but rather a problem of people’s 
living together harmoniously. We are able now to produce enough 
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for all, but we don’t seem to be able to live together without con- 
stant conflict, 

We need to know how to get along on a national and international 
scale, blit we also need to know how to get along on a person-to- 
person basis. Wc should learn to get along with the people we see 
every day if we are to be successful and happy in our living. 

The art and science that will be studied more and more is the 
psychology of getting along with one another. The pages of this 
chapter, as well as many others in this book, arc devoted to that 
topic. 

WHAT IS NORMAL SOaAL EXPERIENCE? 

Carolyn is a normal sixtcen-ycar-old high school girl. Her home is 
«a typical American home, well-furnished and comfortable, She goes 
to high school and takes piano Ics.sons. For fun, she has a few dates, 
skates in winter, and swims in summer. Carolyn plans to become a 
nurse. 

Carolyn’s home is a happy one, but occasionally she argues with 
her two sisters and two brothers about who sJiould do the dislics or 
who is to have die use of the family car. Then, too, there arc periods 
when hard lessons discourage her. If she is depressed for a time, a 
friendly companion or a brisk walk overcomes her unhappiness. 

During the day Carolyn talks to as many as fifty people, most of 
whom are acquaintances but some of whom she has met for the first 
time. She says, “I bump into many people during the day." There 
are periods when Carolyn is surrounded by friends and also those 
hours when she is alone and lonesome. Many words spoken to her 
bring no feeling either of pleasure or displeasure. Many are pleasant, 
and a few of them arc unpleasant. 

Carolyn, like every human being, is always exposed to forces of one 
kind or another which make impacts of varying strength on her. In 
some instances she is bombarded, figuratively speaking, with forces 
that almost break her down. At other times the environment is so 
pleasant and happy that it puts her in excellent spirits. 

If the stimuli and experiences of life cause satisfaction and pleasure, 
a person will respond favorably and be happily adjusted. But, on 
the other hand, when the environment and the forces of life are 
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severe and if they persist long enough, a person may have difficulty 
in behaving in a normal and socially acceptable manner. Disap- 
pointment in love, failure in school, divorce of parents, loss of a 
position, the death of a loved one are experiences that may so destroy 
confidence that they cause a person to become shy and to stay away 
from people. 

WHY DO PEOPLE DIFFER IN THEIR REACTIONS? 

People and their responses. People difi^er in the way they adjust 
to the same surroundings. What may be a pleasant and stimulating 
situation to one person may be depressing and may evoke unhealth- 
ful behavior in another. We see illustrations of this fact in school every 
day. In the same school and in the same classes there are some stu- 
dents who respond to their teachers, lessons, and fellow students 
successfully and happily. 

like our history class better this semester,” says Betsy, “because 
we’re havmg so much discussion.” 

“I don’t,” answers Martha; “I can’t talk in a group. I spend my 
time in class worrying that I’ll be called on.” 

Some master their lessons and are exhilarated by their school ex- 
periences. Others, in turn, fail in their lessons and are depressed by 
their duties and responsibilities. 

People differ in social situations, too. At a party, tea, or dance 
some young people arc at ease and able to enjoy themselves. They 
like to shake hands and speak to their fellows. If tliey do not know 
someone, they either introduce themselves or ask a mutual friend to 
introduce them. They strike out on some kind of conversation witli 
the new acquaintance; it may seem a bit awkward at first, but it 
usually smooths out and they become friendly. Otliers camiot adjust 
to the situation. 

A boy who was shy found it very hard to speak to people and to 
enjoy himself with others. He was ill at ease with people, but he got 
over It when a friend said to him: “Keep in mind that 99 per cent 
of the people you sec want to be friendly and like to talk with you. 
Go part of tlie way by saying ‘How do you do’ or ‘How arc you’ and 
then follow up with some thoughtful and appropriate remark about 
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People respond differently to the same situation. Some people throw themselves into a 
project or group; others are awkward or iU at ease. This difference is doe to two 
factors — a difference in organism or structure and a difference in experience. 

the other person such as, ‘That was a good game you played,’ or, 
‘You took your part in the play like a professional actor.’ Sometimes 
having a friend in common permits the statement that ‘A mutual 
friend of ours is Tommy Jones.’ ” This boy learned to get away from 
himself and extend himself to people so that he overcame his shyness. 

Experiences of boys in the army also illustrate how people react 
differently to the same environment. Army life, for example, ex- 
hilarated some boys but depressed others. The regular order— getting 
up early at the sound of the bugle, rhythmic drill, vigorous exercise, 
hard study, scheduled periods every day for work and play — made 
some boys feel good and as hard as nails. Others hated such disci- 
pline. They liked to be on their own more, and they found that the 
training was too rigorous for them. They felt overly restricted, lone- 
some, and weary of the routine; they were less energetic and lost 
weight. 

In short, people differ in the way they react to the same situations. 
This difference in reaction is caused by the difference in human 
beings. They differ in the way they have lived in the past and also in 
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the stufi they are made of. They differ in the quality and amount 
of their nervous system, internal organs, glands, skeleton, and 
muscles. They also differ in the experiences which they have had. 
Both of these, then — organism, or structure, and experiences — deter- 
mine how a person reacts to the blows of life. 

The durable and the fmiL Some people can fail in business, experi- 
ence the loss of a loved one, fight ill-health, be misunderstood by 
old friends, and still keep their heads up and remain strong and 
serene. They are people of tough fiber, figuratively speaking. They 
are the ones who suffer the least from the blows of life because they 
take the blows standing up and grow in character by so doing. They 
are the ones who are truly adult, for they are in command of nearly 
every situation. They are the ones who are good companions, for 
tliey neither ask for excessive help nor make others uncomfortable 
by their demonstrations of weakness. 

There are other people who, when the least bit goes against them, 
become ruffled, display bad temper, become melancholy or de- 
pressed, or withdraw from the presence of people. Emotionally 
they are tender-skinned, and the impacts of life cause disturbances 
throughout their whole bodies. They arc sensitive, cry easily, or lose 
their tempers when offended even slightly. 

Most psychologists believe that we are born into the world with 
nervous systems, glands, and organs that differ in toughness and 
resistance to the impacts of everyday living. Just as we differ in our 
natural resistance to infection from disease germs, we also differ in 
our natural resistance to becoming unhappy and distorted by our 
experiences. 

But, on the other hand, an important factor is the individuars 
desire to be mature. Psychologists know that experience and sclf- 
disciplme will help combat and cushion the many hard words, bitter 
disappointments, and troubles that beset us all. 

If, when we find something difficult to endure, we endure it 
bravely, we’ll be stronger for the next time such a thing happens. 
Don’t let it get you down whatever it is; failure in an examination, 
'an unpleasant task that you’d like to give up, the desertion of a 
friend, the refusal of a request for something much desired. Don’t 
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let it make you give up or lose confidence or call for unnecessary 
help or whine or pout or cry. 

It is true that people cannot be classified psycliologically as being 
either tough or tender. There is a wide range in the resistance of 
people to the troublesome situations in life. The majority, of course, 
are average, neither being easily defeated nor being able to take 
severe blows u nfl i nchi ngly. Then diere are a few who are extremely 
resistant and a few who are felled by even the weakest opposition. 

In other words, most persons have their emotional iips-and-downs 
but survive the normal rigors of life without too much difficulty. The 
most mature resist even very severe troubles, while the most imma- 
ture are unhappy and distressed by comparatively minor difficulties. 
Human organisms differ in their reactions to life because of real dif- 
ferences in die organisms and also because of die effects of previous 
experiences. 


WHAT IS BEING SOCIALLY ADJUSTED? 

When we speak of social adjustment we think principally of 
getting along with the people with whom we have contacts and 
relations. A person is socially adjusted when he customarily obtains 
favorable responses from the persons with whom he deals — a smile 
rather than a frown, agreeableness rather than resentment, and 
warmth rather than coldness. 

Standing by your guns. Of course, a person should not always hope 
to obtain an agreeable response, for people differ in their ideas, in 
their desires, in their interests. Naturally you cannot expect the other 
person to give in to you if he remains convinced that he is right; 
naturally you cannot give in to him if you feel you shouldn’t. 

For such occasions there is still a way of keeping relations pleasant. 
A compromise is possible and both sides can have something they 
want. Sometimes in school a student may be asked to give his opinion 
on candidates for offices, to take a stand in a class discussion, to take 
a side in an argument between friends. He should do so firmly, hon- 
estly; and unemotionally. At least there will be appreciation by those 
who agree and respect by those who differ, 

There are many little tricks and techniques for making friends and 
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Popularity is not built on "tricks.” Lasting popularity depends on being a truly likable 
person^ genuinely interested in others. 

getting along socially. They may help in certain instances, but in 
the long run superiicial methods do not work out very well. The 
basis for popularity, or of being well thought of, is true and good 
character and personality. Being pleasant and nice is not sufficient. 

A person, like a dollar, should have a true ring. 

There is really only one important basis for getting along with 
someone else — ^liking him and having respect for him. If there is 
someone we don’t get along with, it is probable that we are aware 
only of his unpleasant or bad qualities. We treat him accordingly. 

If we try to find out what is good about him and if we think of him 
in terms of those good qualities, it is rather certain that we’ll get 
along with him better. 

Consequently, whatever techniques are used, they should be based 
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on a genuine appreciation and respect for the other person. By the 
cultivation of a generous attitude, you will not find it difficult to feel 
that way toward most people. When a child says to his playmate, 
“You may play with my ball” or “You may have the first turn,” we 
have the beginnings of good personal lelationships. 

Showing confidence in others. When a student goes to a local 
businessman and sincerely asks him for his advice on whetlier he 
should continue with college or go into business, the student is 
helping himself in two ways: first, he will probably get helpful 
advice and, second, he will gain a firm friend. Because his advice is 
asked, the businessman will be pleased by the student’s respect for 
him and consequently will try to be a real friend. 

Softening the argument Arguments often result in bad feeling, 
but diere is no need for this. When there is disagreement in point 
of view, soften the argument by saying, "I think you have a good 
point there but on the other hand . . .” and so on. Show respect and 
appreciation for the other person’s point of view. This will enlarge 
his feeling of personal worth and reflect your own modesty. Both 
effects will bring good personal relationships. 

A college boy developed a technique that saved him much trouble, 
both during his scliool days and in his life afterward as a lawyer. 
When a sharp word was spoken or feelings became tense, instead of 
being infected by that feeling, he remembered to relax and smile. 
Then, when tliere was a slight letup in the tension, he would tell a 
funny story. Everyone relaxed, and tlie hard feelings were forgotten. 
Abraham Lincoln also used a joke or story to lessen the tension and 
remove the gloom at many of his cabinet meetings. A sense of humor 
will relieve the tenseness of many situations. 

Being a quality person. When a man who is not consciously out to 
win friends has a great many, there are reasons for it. First of all, 
he has done his best to make himself what he thinks he should be^ 
honest, hard working, successful in his job, true to his ideals. As a 
result, people respect him. Second, he looks for what he can like in 
people. He is out to be pleased by people, not to be ofiended by them. 
His genuine liking and admiration for most of the people he has 
contact with and his refusal to be sidetracked by minor qualities he 
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doesn’t approve of bring genuine liking back to him. Everyone tends 
to like the person who ^ows an honest, warm regard for odiers. 

HOW DOES ONE DEVELOP UKABLENESS? 

It has been explained that in order to get along well with one’s 
fellows, a person must be worth liking. He must have a sympathetic 
interest in others and be generous toward them in what he does. 

This is a general formula, but it may be helpful to consider more 
specific ways of being likable and popular. 

By being dependable. Don’t waste the other fellow’s time by being 
late for an appointment. For example, if you make an appointment 
for two-thirty, be sure to be there at that time or let the persons in- 
volved know how many minutes you will be late or that you cannot 
keep the appointment. Think of the other person’s convenience. If 
waiting for you makes him suffer— either from boredom or from 
inconvenience — ^you can’t expect him to like you for it. Whenever an 
appointment is not kept or if there is lateness in keeping it, time is 
stolen from others, and their confidence in you is lessened. 

A person should always do what he says he will do. Then other 
people can build their own actions on his word and not have things 
go wrong. Moreover, they will then trust him, and there may come 
a time when he’ll need the trust of a friend. 

Remember the story of the boy taking care of sheep P Once he 
thought he saw a wolf. He cried ou^ “Wolf! Wolf!” and all the 
adults near by came to help him protect the flock. The next day he 
called “Wolf 1 Wolf I” again just for the fun of havbg everyone come 
running. After trying this trick several times, he lost tlie trust of 
those who had formerly helped him. Then one day a wolf did come. 
The boy called for help. But he had cried ‘Wolf 1” too often. No one 
came. He had no credit at the bank of their trust. 

If you say you will pay back on Tuesday, July 1, the dollar you 
borrowed, do so. If you say you will meet with a group of boys and 
girls, be at the meeting. When you promise somethmg, keep that 
promise. It is good to have someone say of you that your word is as 
good as your bond. 

Harry has an unfortunate reputation. A number of friends of long 
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standing were arranging an evening party so tliey could get together 
and recall “the good old times.” Harry told the group he would be 
there, but when he left someone remarked, “Don’t expect Harry to 
be present because he forgets about his promise as soon as it is made.” 
Another member of the group commented that Harry had promised 
to send him a book but never did. Someone else said that Harry bad 
promised to call on him when he came to town but had failed to do 
so. Finally, still anodier summed it all up with, “Well, dial’s Harry I 
I guess we’ve all learned not to trust him.” 

By speaking well of people. “Let’s go this way. If we fall in with 
Jennie, we’ll have to listen to her find fault with everyone in school,” 
said Tom to Alice when Jennie appeared coming across the school 
grounds. 

A person who gossips too much is apt to get into trouble in several 
ways. What he says is inevitably carried back, and another friend is 
lost. Those to whom he talks become wary of talking to him because 
they know what they say will be carried to someone else. He gets so 
in the habit of talking about odiers that that is all he can talk about. 
He is apt to be a bore to whom no one wishes to talk. 

A high tribute paid to a man or woman is, “I have never heard 
him speak ill of anyone.” 

Faultfinding usually indicates that the person who is doing it is 
envious of the one he is criticizing. He is trying to build himself up 
by making everyone else seem inferior to him. Finding fault con- 
stantly is a sign of insecurity, and it tells people of the fact that you 
are uneasy about your own worth. Build up qualities you can be 
proud of in yourself, and you’ll find that the faultfinding is apt to 
disappear. 

If you speak well of a person, you tend to place yourself on the 
level of that person or even higher. You also tend to identify your- 
self with the good qualities that you mention. That has the value of 
helping you, as well as the person who is complimented. Thereby, 
you tend to fulfill the principle that the best way to help oneself is 
to help the other fellow. 

If you have a chance to be with men and women of high character 
and achievement, note how respectfully they usually speak of their 
competitors or of those in the same field of activity. For example, in 
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an extended interview, Grover Cleveland Alexander, one of tlie 
greatest baseball pitchers of all time, expressed his respect for the 
great pitchers against whom he had pitched and the batters who had 
given him the most trouble. He spoke well of them all and said: 
“Sometimes they won and sometimes I did. It was all in a hard day’s 
work and we did our best to beat the other fellow.” He, like most 
great athletes, accepted the final score without whining or criticizing 
his opponents. 

Of course, not all “big people,” as we say, have an attitude of 
respect and appreciation for each other, but usually they do. Their 
struggle for success and their competition with able people generally 
give them an appreciation for other people and a respectful attitude 
toward them. 

Chronic faultfinding is a symptom of maladjustment. The person 
who finds fault with everybody and everything demonstrates that he 
finds much wrong with himself and needs bolstermg up. As we have 
pointed out, the way an organism responds to the environment de* 
pends to a great extent on the organism itself. Consequently, when 
a person complains that everything is wrong, he demonstrates that 
there is mucli wrong with himself. Probably the reason a person finds 
fault with everything lies in his having an inferiority complex. By 
complaining about this and about that, the complainer tries to place 
himself in a position of ascendancy or of being over and above that 
which he criticizes. He thereby attempts to obtain a position of su- 
periority, but in reality he reveals his inadequacy to his fellows and 
reveals by his continuous complaining that he is not getting along 
very well in the world. 

By not poking fun and laughing at others. Making fun of people, 
cither in their presence or absence, also reveals a feeling of inferiority 
in the speaker. To poke fun at others may give the one doing it a 
temporary feeling of superiority but does not give him a true basis for 
personal superiority. No one can build any lasting personal satisfac- 
tion on the predicament of another. 

A common reaction by observers to a person’s mistakes and diffi- 
culties is laughter. Common difficulties consist of persons slipping 
and falling, having trouble in making a speech, or misinterpreting 
a question. Instead of laughing at such difficulties, we should be 




Unless you are willing to listen to others and let them have a chance to take part in the 
conversation, you’ll find yourself with an audience of one— and that will be you. 


sympathetic and helpful. We should also try to help the person out 
of his predicament by quietly and modestly giving him sympathetic 
assistance. 

At a high school graduation, the salutatorian lost his voice after 
the first few sentences and was silent for what seemed longer than 
moments. The salutatorian’s behavior was a bit funny, but the 
audience remained quiet and restrained itself from laughter or 
giggling. Finally the student speaker resumed, a bit haltingly at first, 
but then more and more fluently. At the finish, he was speaking 
effectively and was applauded very enthusiastically. The commence- 
ment speaker, a distinguished educator, helped matters further by 
passing a note to the salutatorian commending him for overcoming 
his difficulty and telling him that his salutatory address was very 
good. 

By using pleasing conversation and expressions. It is not a conversa- 
tion when one person does all the talking; then it is a monologue 
with others drearily listening or dropping out. When those engaged 
in conversation share the talking and listening, all have a good time. 
One should have his turn to talk, but he should listen attentively. 
The attentive listener pays the one talking a subtle compliment by 
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implying that what he is saying has worth and is interesting. In turn, 
the good listener gains the confidence o£ others, and you may have 
noticed that he, rather than the profuse talker, is asked for his 
opinion. This docs not mean that a person should not participate 
in the conversation. One should try to be as interesting and charming 
as he can. It is a great social asset to be a good conversationalist, but 
to be “flowing verbally” is to cheapen the value of one’s words. 

Once a young lady was invited to visit with a family, and slie was 
welcomed warmly, but her departure was even more welcomed than 
her arrival although, of course, this fact was not manifested. From 
the time she arrived until she left, there was a steady outpouring of 
words. The words were accompanied by her giggling, twittering, and 
even with her own outbursts of laughter. 

Her hosts walked home with her, patiently listening to her prattle 
and being courteously interested. After the hosts had bid her good-by 
at her home and had begun their walk home, the husband turned to 
his wife and said, “Our evening has been drowned out by words.” 
The impression she left was a very bad one, and the fact is she is a 
girl with few friends. 

This young woman showed interest only in herself and what she 
had to say. She was obviously unconcerned about anything her host 
and hostess might be thinking and have to contribute. She wore 
them down by forcing prolonged attendon on what was not particu- 
larly interesting to them and gave them no opportunity to enjoy 
themselves by sharing in what was going on. 

She was selfish, not only in ignoring the other persons, but also 
in inflicting herself on tliem overly much. 

By avoiding arguments. The argumentative person has a cliip on 
his verbal shoulder. He will pick up anything with which he dis- 
agrees slightly and start an argument. TTie argument may be over 
anything from which is the best ball team to what car is the best to 
buy. Of course, reli^on and politics are most provocative of dispute 
for anyone given to being argumentative. 

Through arguments, people assert dtemselves. They gain recogni- 
tion and are noticed, thereby gaining a feeling of individual worth. 
People organize discussion clubs not so much for the purpose of hav- 
ing a speaker but more for the purpose of giving them an opportunity 
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Laughter is good for people — ^physically and 
mentally— but it has to be wholesome laugh> 
ter. Vulgar stones arc more likely to disgust 
people than to make them feel happy. 


to argue with the speaker and 
witli fellow members. 

No one who always picks argu- 
ments is popular with his fellows. 
People ordinarily do not like the 
stress and strain of the usual ar- 
guments, although an occasional 
friendly discussion is pleasantly 
stimulating. Then, too, argu- 
mentative people are often people 
who are sensitive and who feel 
inferior. In argument, they are 
likely to make sharp and unkind 
remarks and consequently stir up 
ill feeling. A common statement 
to persons who persist in arguing 
is “go hiie a hall,” the idea being 
that they should have their own 
audience in their own place away 
from people who do not want to 
hear them. 

A certain man makes a nuis- 
ance of himself by picking argu- 
ments and, worst of all, by being 
very belligerent, Tliis reveals it- 
self in quarrelsomeness with the 
speaker at a forum, club, or meet- 
ing. He consistently gets up at a 
meeting following the speech, 
picks on some little point the 
speaker has made, and usually 
makes himself disagreeable be- 
fore he is through. 

As a result of his objectionable 
manner in discussion and argu- 
ment, he is shunned by his fel- 
lows. When he attends a meeting. 
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the autlicncc is apprehensive of hov? he might break out. There are 
those individuals who say they dread finding him in their group. 
Naturally this same quality shows itself in his relationship with in- 
dividuals. Again and again people who deal with him come away 
vowing to stay away from him in the future. 

This man is not ignorant in the traditional sense, having had a very 
good formal education. Nevertheless, he has an offensive habit that 
causes people to avoid him. Of course he feels that he is shunned, 
but instead of trying to correct himself, he strikes out against people 
even more offensively. Thus, the maladjustment becomes worse 
rather than better. 

Once in a while we find someone who studies his difficulty and 
corrects it, but too often the unfavorable reaction of one’s fellows 
only stimulates him to strike out again.st people. Especially is this 
true if the person involved has a sense of inadequacy and thus feels 
that he lowers his position if he tries to get along with others. 

By abstaming from vulgarity. Some people enjoy shocking their 
listeners with a vulgar or risqu^ )okc or a remark that is a bit too 
sophisticated. It gives the teller a feeling of self-importance. It is a 
safe rule to follow that no friends arc made nor any respect en- 
gendered by profanity, a smutty story, or a vulgar joke. It is especially 
bad in public lectures or in a group to use .stories, or even words for 
that matter, which are not in good taste. A lecturer was conscious of 
that fact when he said, “In my forty years on the lecture platform, 
I have never u.scd profanity or even hinged on the vulgar. To do so 
would cause the audience to think that my opinion of them was not 
very high. In private 1 may swear a little to blow off steam, but in 
die presence of people, I try never to be offensive.” 

We have been taught that we must deal with members of the 
opposite sex with more reserve than with members of the same sex. 
Never trespass on the good graces of cither sex by subtle connotations 
and sly references to the vulgar and objectionable. Boys and girls 
ordinarily are not complimented by comments that may cause em- 
barrassment, and if they do not object, you probably arc in the wrong 
company. 

By avoiding sarcasm. Students object to teachers who are sar- 
castic; tcacliers resent sarcastic remarks from their supervisors and 
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superintendents; and the audience reacts unfavorably to sarcasm by 
the speaker. Sarcasm is uniformly objected to because it mmimizes 
the person to whom it is directed. It usually cuts the feelings deeply 
and leaves a scar. Hardly anyone knows of a sarcastic remark ever 
having made a friend. It is a type or mode of expression that should 
be avoided. 

Still, as is usually true of most principles or advice, there may be 
exceptions. Sarcasm may be a useful weapon for taking care of a 
difficult situation. There may be a “smarty” in a conference or a 
person so persistent in his point of view that he is a nuisance. In 
such an instance a well-directed sarcastic remark may have a quick 
remedial effect. Sometimes people have to be put in their places, and 
dien sarcasm may be effective; but, like poison, sarcasm must be used 
with the greatest care. 

By curbing boastfulness and noisiness. A young man or woman 
boasts, exaggerates, or shows off in order to achieve more esteem in 
the eyes of his fellows. It is the desire of every normal person to be 
thought of favorably. We want otlrers to think we are clever, that we 
have friends, and that we are successful. When a person has the 
feeling that no one cares for him, he is indeed miserable and un- 
happy. He then is likely to strike out in unplea,sant ways of trying 
to attract the favorable attention of others. He tries to do so by en- 
larging himself through boasting and exaggeration, by showing off 
in word and action, and by attracting attention through noisiness, 
loud laughter, and loud talking. He is probably compensating for a 
feeling of inferiority. This was Charlie’s case: 

Charlie had a fair job. He made enough money to live comfortably, 
according to simple standards, because his income was abetted by a small 
inheritance which filled in where his salary did not reach. But he wanted 
to be more important than his success warranted. Consequendy, he boasted 
and exaggerated in almost every conversadon. He did it so convincingly 
that those who had not spoken with him before were greatly impressed 
and thought that Charlie was a great fellow. His 'stories always focused 
on his own importance or on his part in the activities which he described. 
In his boasting he was a great ballplayer putting across the winning run, 
a soldier who figuratively was next only to Sergeant York, and the fisher- 
man who knew the holes and could catch the limit of fish in an hour 
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while others never got a nibble. He was a convincing boaster and a suc- 
cessful liar. 

Unfortunately for him — but as we would expect — the people of the 
community learned to understand and discount him for his boasting and 
exaggeration. A common remark to a person who came away from 
Charlie’s, after listening to him, was: “What he did Charlie tell you 
today.^” 

When Joe laughed, it could be heard all over town. This was 
almost literally true, and the people would say when they heard him, 
“Joe must have heard a good joke.” 

Ordinarily, a person does not attract favorable notice by any form 
of loud outbursts. A noisy, raucous individual attracts attention, true, 
but only to cause people to think less of him. The student in the 
classroom who laughs the loudest, the student who calls loudly across 
the street to a classmate, or the student who whistles loud and long 
is not the person who attracts favorable attention. 

Observe that when a foreman, teacher, or speaker shouts at those 
he is addressing, his listeners tend to be restless and pay poor atten- 
tion. Observe, on the other hand, that when the voice is moderate 
and clear, attention is good. When a group does not have to pay 
attention to hear, it does not do so. Tlie loud voice tends to irritate 
listeners, and it also fails to get their respect, for it shows that the 
speaker lacks control of himself and his audience. 

Noisiness is also evidence of a desire for attention. When people 
do not receive favorable notice through their achievements, they 
often resort to noisiness in order to attract attention. Such behavior 
only adds one deficiency to another and puts the people in an even 
poorer light. 

The following description of noisy behavior illustrates that fact: 

William, Paul, Anna, and Louise Jones spent more than one year in 
some of their early grades, and none of them was ever awarded an eighth- 
grade diploma. These children were retarded, and in the eyes of their 
fellows, ^ey did not have a very high standing academically. Neither did 
they have any other redeeming features, such as skill in getting along with 
their classmates, talent in any line, good looks, or athletic ability. 

Inquiry was made about them a few years after they bad quit school, 
when they were young men and women. It was learned that the Joneses 
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spent Saturday night at the shopping center of ihcir community. Their 
community was one of about 500 people — a typical small town on the 
prairie with a mam street about tluce blocks long, a gasoline station on 
each of several corners, and the houscb built on streets leading to the main 
street, 

It was said that everyone knew when William, Anna, Paul, and Louise 
were on the main street because they could be heard from one end to the 
other. When they drove about town, they did so with gusto. They shouted 
to people across the street, laughed loudly at the least provocation, and in 
the stores ordered their supplies in a loud voice. At the movies they 
stamped their feet and disturbed their neighbors with their talking. 

In this manner the Jones children gained attention, and people 
talked about them. Not having the abilities to acquire favorable 
recognition through good conversation, through special achievement 
in their work, or through public leadership, they made tliemselves 
known by their impact on people’s eardrums. It was not an effective 
way socially, but it was their inadequate way of attracting attention 
to themselves. 

They would have gained more esteem if they had been normally 
quiet and reserved. Usually those who arc modestly silent are given 
credit for being much wiser than they really are. At least they have 
an unknown and uncertain quality that engenders appreciation. We 
tend to respect that which we do not know or understand fully. 

Now let’s look at the case of Helen Ann: 

Hden Ann, a college coed, dressed to make a profound impression on 
the folks back in her home town by a lavish display of clothes and jewelry. 
Her wrists and forearms were encircled with heavy bracelets of red, yellow, 
and blue celluloid. On her Bngers were three rings with large colored 
stones, and long pendants hung from her ears. Her clothes were extreme 
in style, the dress being longer, the hat saucier, and the heels of her shoes 
higher than those of anyone else. 

As Helen Ann walked about town, she affected a strut and swagger. 
She walked in a way that made you think she was trying to attract every- 
body’s attention. The people of the community said facetiously that it was 
a walk which reflected the first stages of higher education. 

Helen Ann’s showing-off caused the people to think that she felt superior 
to them. It had the effect of saying, “I am better than you are.” 
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People universally resent such an attitude. Helen Ann should have 
taken time to think over the part she wanted in the community. If 
she wanted attention so badly that she was willing to pay for it with' 
dislike or even ridicule, she was going about getting it the right way. 
But if she wanted to have many friends, to be liked, to be admired by 
diosc she thought highly of, she would have been wise to dress more 
in accord with accepted standards and try to be outstanding in other 
ways — ^in her friendliness, in her accomplishments, m die perfection 
of her grooming. 

Another objectionable habit in the show-off group is that of always 
trying to give the impression of having an especially large fund of 
knowledge. Some individuals use every opportunity to show off how 
much they know. When a person is talkmg, for example, such in- 
dividuals supply information by interrupting him before he has had 
a chance to finish his statements. This show-off tendency also mani- 
fests itself in the use of big words, sesquipedalian ones, when in fact 
small, simple ones are much more effective. 

Some people like to dwell at great length on their travels, telling 
about their experiences at this place and at that. Others will identify 
every piece of music being played. Yet when someone tries to tell one 
of them something, die show-off often replies, “Yeah, I know that.” 

The world loves modesty. People respect those who do not parade 
their virtues, real or assumed. A certain dignity and modesty of 
cliaracter wins friends, whereas exhibitionism tends to repel people. 
Don’t try to put on a show or be the whole show, because everyone 
likes to have die stage part of the dme, 

By not being overaggressive in personal relations. When a person 
is inquisitive about the other fellow’s affairs, he is trespassing on 
someone else’s personal territory. We all have affairs that concern 
only us, and we dislike having others pry into them. Yet dicre are 
people who don’t know enough to respect the privacy of their friends 
and acquaintances. They arc always asking questions: “Where did 
you go last night?" “How old arc you?” “What did you pay for that 
dress?” “What salary are you offered in your new position?” They 
are always looking at everyone and everything inquisitively as if 
their only interest was to satisfy their curiosity. They are die ones 
who say: “Ah, you have a gray hair.” “Is that the same suit you got 
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COUIITEgY UaRABI llli bOMbKLAS 

To check desirable qualities to be acquired, ask yourself "Whom do I like to be with?” 

Then ask yourself why that person makes a good companion. 

last year on sale?” “I believe the paint on your car isn’t wearing so 
well." They’re the ones, too, who can tell you all the gossip about 
your neighbors. 

Along with the universal desire to be someone is the desire to main- 
tain individuality. This desire is oJTended when someone else is too 
concerned about our business. If a person is mature and well ad- 
justed, he is apt to be so busy with his own affairs that he has no 
time for idle curiosity about other people’s affairs. It may be easily 
observed that the persons who are always overly attentive to other 
people’s affairs are usually die people who do badly with their own. 
Note that we use the words “idle curiosity” and “overly attentive." 
We are not referring here to the normal, kindly interest in the other 
person, which is wholesome and desirable. 

Parents who concern themselves unduly about their neighbors’ 
children often neglect their own; the teacher who interferes with the 
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affairs of the teacher next door may be unmindful of her own weak- 
nesses, and the student who busies himself with the affairs of others 
may be failing in his schoolwork and in trouble with his fellows. 

The impression should not be made that there is no place for giving 
advice and even for pointing out mistakes. One of the features of 
warm friendships is the mutual assistance given in helping each other 
correct mistakes. What is important is the manner in which help is 
given. If It is done in a way that gives the impression of being bossy, 
dominating, or ^ultfinding, it is resented; but if help is given in a 
kind, sympathetic manner and when needed, it is usually appreciated. 

Overaggressiveness expresses itself also in people who arc too 
quick to reprimand others when they make mistakes. A person who 
makes a mistake usually feels bad enough as it is without having 
to hear this burden of reproof. 

Bossiness and domination are also offensive. It is rarely effective to 
try to. order people around. It is much better to lead them, The old 
aphorism “You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink” is apropos. People resent being pushed about because this puts 
them in an inferior position. 

By control of temper and temperament. Temper usually refers to 
the control a person has of his feelings. When we say of a person 
that he has a bad temper, we mean that he can be easily provoked to 
anger, and when we say that a person has an even temper, we mean 
that he stays calm under nearly all circumstances. 

Temperament has a more comprehensive meaning and refers to 
certain mental and physical characteristics which manifest them- 
selves. An optimistic, cheerful, calm temperament may cause favor- 
able reactions; one of apathy, quick temper, wratlifulness, or melan- 
choly will produce unpleasant effects. 

A person makes a bad impression when he shows unbecoming 
emotions. In the first place, he is acting like a child in not being 
able to control himself better, and he has no one’s respect in doing 
so. In the second place, he is an uncomfortable person to be with. It 
is embarrassing to see him out of control, and it is embarrassing to see 
him do things he will be ashamed of when one meets him the next 
day. 

No one likes to be too near a fire; nor does anyone like to be near a 
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person when he is hot-tempered. Moreover, a pleasant calmness tends 
to make others the same. Temper in one person may produce temper 
in another, and calmness is apt to produce calmness. 

In physics, there is a law to the effect that for every action there is 
a contrary and equal reaction. Something like that is true in human 
relations. Thus, when a person shows sharp feeling for others, similar 
feeling is apt to be returned to him. When a person docs an unkind- 
ness, unkindness is apt to be returned to him. But if he does a kind- 
ness, he is apt to receive kindness. A smile brings back a smile. A 
generous act returns good to die giver. 

By being cheerful. Deal with people pleasantly and with 4 smile. 
The person widi a winning smile backed by a truly pleasant 
disposition has entrance into the good will and good graces of most 
people. There is nothing that invites friendliness of people so ef- 
fectively as docs a friendly smile and a cheerful manner. When 
you give way to bad temper, you make the onlooker uncomfortable, 
and he resents havmg to endure such an outburst. When you smile 
at a person, you are demonstrating good humor, liking for the odier 
person, and pleasure in his company. Naturally this makes you 
welcome and, in most instances, it arouses a similar response in 
return. 

By good manners and gentleness. Fundamentally, good manners 
consist of orderly behavior which is socially approved because ex- 
perience has demonstrated diat it is die most thoughtful, pleasing, 
aesdietic, and practical behavior. Good manners, like character, are 
less a matter of form and technique than they are a matter of be- 
havior and attitude — the behavior and attitude of a gentle and 
courteous nature. 

It is well mannered to be neatly dressed, to have your hair neatly 
combed, your fingernails cleaned, your shoes shined, your face clean 
and well shaven, if a man, or carefully made up, if a woman. It be- 
speaks a respect and consideration for one’s companions as well as 
for oneself. Consideration for others demands that grooming should 
be done in private, however, and not in public. 

Good table manners have not been established to perpetuate a 
particular form or method but rather to contribute to more pleasant 
and satisfactory eating. Fundamentally, it is not so important that 
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the knife lies on the plate rather than that it leans against it, but it 
does give evidence of refinement. One can butter the whole slice 
of bread at one time and bite from the whole slice, but it is more 
simple and orderly to break the bread into parts and butter a piece 
at a time as it is eaten. It is well to wipe the lips before drinking be- 
cause otherwise bits of food may be left on the rim of the glass. 
These illustrations are sufficient to show that manners are essentially 
pleasant and orderly ways of doing thmgs. Manners are the estab- 
lished ways of dealing most satisfactorily with people and objects. 

Bad manners often accompany the use of tobacco. The smoker 
may spill ashes on rugs, furniture, and tablecloth, and may Utter 
the floor or table with stubs. He exhales smoke into a room, auto- 
mobile, or train car where it sometimes is disagreeable to many. His 
breath and his clothing arc often so saturated with tobacco smoke as 
to be offensive. There are many habits attached to the use of tobacco 
that arc not conducive to the best personal relationships. 

Little need be said about the use of liquor and friendship. In the 
long run it is not conducive to fellowship but has the opposite effects. 
There is no one who does not respect a total abstainer, but there are 
many who frown upon those who drink, even moderately. The 
theory that liquor stimulates brilliant conversation is not supported 
by evidence. Drinking docs release the inhibitions in many instances 
and thereby brings about more conversation, but the quality is prob- 
ably poorer. The smelly liquor, aggressive behavior, breakdown of 
inhibitions, and the obliteration of refinement that drinking causes 
result not in popularity but rather in a loss of respect. 

Excessive drinking results in drunken men wavering down the 
street, bleary-eyed, vacant-minded, unable to act like human beings — 
drunken girls with all of their inhibitions gone, saying what they 
ordinarily would be ashamed to say, doing what they would be 
ashamed to do, disgusting everyone who sees them. When we see 
this, we realize the destructive effects of excessive drinking. 

Here, finally, is the best single rule for being likable: Do unto 
others as you would be done by. Treat other people as you would 
like to have them treat you. You like to have others be sweet-natured 
with you. Are you sweet-natured with them ? You like to have others 
act glad to sec you when you meet. Do you greet your friends with a 
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sincere expression of pleasure? You like to have others show a gen- 
uine interest in what you have been doing. Do you show such an 
mterest in them ? 

Think over your own behavior with the people you know. Would 
you like to have yourself for a friend ? If not, make a real effort to 
discover your weaknesses and to remedy them. Remember that much 
of your behavior is the result of habit. It may seem all right to you 
just because you are accustomed to behaving in that way. Now is the 
time for you to weigh your treatment of others to see whether it is 
what you would approve of if others treated you in the same way. If 
it isn’t, cliange before you are too much set in your ways. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have introduced the topic of getting along suc- 
cessfully with people. Our relation with people is one of constant 
give and take. We must learn to react effectively to our situations, 
whether they are friendly or hostile, easy or hard, simple or complex. 

We must learn to stand by what we think to be right. But we must 
always show respect for the other fellow and, if we argue, do so 
respectfully. A person should acquire the habit of liking and ap- 
preciating others; such a habit will help soften human relationships. 

In learning to be a likable person, learn to be dependable; think 
and speak favorably of others rather than make little of others by 
poking fun at them; speak moderately in a pleasmg way by avoiding 
unpleasant arguments, by not being vulgar and sarcastic, by being 
modest and free of bragging and showing off. A person loses respect 
when he imposes himself on others or when he shows unbecoming 
emotions. But by being cheerful, gentle, and mannerly one gains 
respect and good friends. 

Finally, try to make yourself the kmd of person you would like a 
friend to be. 


APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your ability 
to get along with people, go over the questions at the beginning of this 
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chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before 
reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed 
because they are not true? 

2. Write the letters from to ^ on a sheet of paper. Place a check after 
each of the letters for the items below that you can honestly give your- 
self credit for. 

a, I never display bad temper. 

I endure difHcuities bravely. 

I can argue without getting angry. 

I look for things I can like in people^ not for things I can dislike. 

f. I am always on time for appointments. 

/. I keep my promises. 

g. 1 refrain from gossip. 

A, I refrain from finding fault with others needlessly. 

l. I refrain from making fun of others. 

I share the listening and talking m a conversation. 

I refrain from boasting. 

/. I refrain from vulgarity. 

m. I refrain from sarcasm. 

I refrain from inquisitiveness. 

o. I refrain from overaggressiveness. 

p. I am cheerful. 

q. I am well mannered. 

3. Give examples from your own experience of occasions when the failures 
of others in these respects have annoyed you. 

4. Write the letters from ^ to o on a sheet of paper. Then rate these traits 
and habits in the order of their unpleasantness to others, putting 1 by 
the letter of the most unpleasant, 2 by the next in unpleasantness, and 
so on. 

a. Being late to appointments. 
b* Borrowing money and not paying it back. 
c. Failing to keep a promise, 
rf. Finding fault with people constandy. 
e. Making fun of people. 

/. Being argumentative. 

g. B^ing vulgar. 

h. Bdng sarcastic. 
u Being boastful. 
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Being a show-off. 

Prying into ihc affairs of others. 
/• Being domineering. 

m. Being bad tempered. 

n. Being ill mannered. 

0. Moiiopoliz] ng conversation. 



8. Trying to Hide Your Faults 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 


1. If a boy*s father won*t give him an advance on his allowance^ he should tell his 
friends: 

“Dad wouldn’t break down and give me any money, though I certainly put up 
some good arguments”? 

Or should he say: 

“It didn’t matter much to me whether I got the money or not; so I didn’t 
push Dad”? 

2. If a boy doesn’t get the position he wants, he should excuse himself by saying: 

“The man who got it had a pull”? 

Or should he say: 

"I know I wasn’t up to that job yet Guess I’ll have to work harder” ? 

3. If a boy is not good at sports, he should: 

Give them up and concentrate on his studies^ 

Or should he: 

Do the best he can in a few sports but also do the best he can in his studies? 

4. If a person is feeling irritable, he should: 

Fight it out with the next person who annoys him? 

Or should he: 

Get out of people’s way when it seems that they will bring on further 
irritation? 


E ssentially every normal person wants recognition or wants to be 
considered worthy in his own eyes and in the eyes of otliers. If he 
does not receive personal satisfaction because of liis achievements 
and appealing personality, he will try to obtain it through other 
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means. He will try to keep up his standing with himself and with 
others. So he uses a defense mechanism in order to avoid defeats and 
difficulties which minimize him. 

The defense mechanisms which we shall discuss in this chapter 
are rationalization, projection, and negativism. 

Rationalization consists of reasonable but untrue excuses or reasons 
to justify oneself and to maintain one’s standmg. This is done to de- 
fend oneself against a loss of prestige in the eyes of others. 

Through projection we defend ourselves against blame by trans- 
ferring the blame to something or someone else. We say diat some- 
one else is to blame. This is only an aspect of projection whicli will 
be discussed more fully later. 

A negative person usually says “no” to a request or suggestion, and 
in some instances does die opposite. He has a “no” fence around him- 
self and he thereby defends himself from doing what he does not 
want to do, what he feels he cannot do successfully, or what he might 
be uncomfortable in doing. 

It is fortunate that the human being desires to have good standing 
and to be well thought of. It is partially because of this desire that 
people are decent and honest, that they wish to be respected and be 
worthy of confidence and pride. It is the mainspring of much of die 
humaneness and unselfish accomplishment in the world. But, like 
all good motives and purposes, our desire to have good standing can 
be perverted. This is usually the case when defense mechanisms arc 
resorted to. Unreal and false means are used in trying to obtain good 
results. It cannot be done that way. You cannot acliieve good char- 
acter through rationalization, projection, or negativism any more 
than you can make sterling silver out of iron or tin. A real person- 
ality and character is made up of true ability, straightforwardness, 
and a pleasant and helpful atdtude toward one’s fellow men. 


WHAT, EXACTLY, IS RATIONALIZATION? 

Saving face. When Isabel brought home her report card, her father 
expressed disappointment at her failure in algebra and her just-pass- 
ing mark in history. 
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“Marks don’t mean much anyway,” was Isabel’s answer. “I don’t 
want to be a bookworm. I am spending my time on personal devel- 
opment. And another thing, some of the students get their high 
marks by cheatmg.” 

Here we have an example of a girl defending and excusing herself 
by giving plausible but untrue reasons for her failure. Some who hear 
reasons like Isabel’s believe them to be true. The fact is tliat Isabel 
would like very much to get high marks. She doesn’t like to be un- 
successful. She thinks less of herself; she is afraid that her fellow 
students and her parents may think less of her. So she tries to counter- 
act the effects of her lack of success. She is trying to save face. 

In doing so, she gave untrue but reasonable excuses to defend her- 
self. She hopes to satisfy herself by deception. She is deceiving her- 
self and others — or at least she is trying to do so. 

This process is called rMtonalization. It consists of giving plausible 
but not the true reasons for our failures. Through rationalization, we 
try to save face and justify ourselves. 

How do we fool ourselves and others by rationalization? Let us 
illustrate in the case of Fred. When Fred went away to college he 
lost his girl friend back home witli whom he had gone since the be- 
ginning of high school days. Marian changed her mind and chose 
to marry another boy. This was a great disappointment to Fred. 
But he would not admit the truth of what really happened. He told 
his friends that it was be who had given up Marian. 

“She wasn’t intellectual enough for me. There were so many sub- 
jects she couldn’t discuss; I usually found her dull and uninteresting. 
When I was with college girls, I realized that Marian didn’t have 
the knowledge and education that I want in a wife.” 

Maybe he wasn’t conscious of it, but Fred was trying to fool him- 
self and others into thinking something that was not true— that it 
was he who had given up Marian. 

Sour grapes. When Jim lost his chance to go on the basketball- 
team tour, he said he didn’t want to go because it would take too 
much time. Since, in truth, he had had his heart set on going, this 
was “sour grapes," a form of rationalization. This designation came 
from the story of the fox who jumped and jumped to reach a bunch 
of grapes, but when he liad to give up without them, he comforted 





himself by saying, “They are 
sour anyway.” We often do the 
same when we rationalize. 

In the Illustrations given, Isabel 
didn’t think school marks were 
very important anyway; Fred 
said that he had lost interest in 
Marian because she hadn’t really 
kept up with him educationally 
and intellectually; Jim pretended 
he hadn’t time to go on a basket' 
ball tour. There is “sour grapes” 
in each of these examples because 
all three people really wanted 
what they didn’t get but com- 
forted themselves by saying it 
wasn’t worth getting, 

Self-justification, When a person wants tlie latest model car and 
knows that he can’t afford it and that he really doesn’t need it, he 
rationalizes by saying, “The sale.sman offered me such a good deal 
that I could not afford not to trade. My old car needed some repairs 
to the motor, the tires were badly worn, and I had a crumpled fender. 
When I figured it up, the cost of the new car was less than I’d have 
to pay for fixing up the old one.” 

A person who changes his job may say, “I feel that I can give 
greater service in my new fwsition,” when the true reason may be 
^at the salary is larger and the work easier. 

It is common to invoke high-sounding phrases to explain why we 
do what we do. We engage in .self-justification. A person may insist 
that he stands for truth and justice when the fact is that he is stub- 
bornly holding to his own opinion. 

When a country goes to war, it never admits that it may be doing 
so to defend its commerce or to steal land from another country 
or to destroy the other country’s business and industries because that 
country has become too strong a competitor. A country proclaims 
that it goes to war in the name of freedom, to preserve Christianity, 
to make the world a better place. In the Second World War, for 
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is “sour grapes.” Have you ever heard of 
anyone refusing to accept a good grade or 
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example, the Germans and Japanese were taught that tlie Allied 
soldiers were savages and barbarians and that they were fighting to 
save their countries from atrocious slavery. 

A group of high school boys shocked their teacher when they told 
her that they drought the life of the hobaor tramp was ideal and the 
most nearly perfect life. “It is a life in which you arc free from wor- 
ries, you have time to reflect and think, and you aren’t selfishly con- 
cerned with making money or with the other aspirations that shrivel 
people’s souls.” 

These particular boys were lazy and never got anythmg done. They 
felt guilty about it; so in order to justify themselves and their con- 
duct, and rather than getting to work and trying to accomplish some- 
thing, they rationalized by idealizing the life of the person who 
doesn’t work. 

After loafing about a year, one of the boys came to his teacher 
and told her that he was going to “knuckle down to work” because 
he was tired of getting nowhere. Apparently he was not getting any 
true satisfaction from trying to fool himself. 

Face the truth, and joke about it if you can; but don’t fool your- 
self by rationalizing. Rationalization is bad because it is an attempt 
at deception of both self and others. Such deception brings malad- 
justment. When a person rationalizes, he does so because of failure; 
and the act of rationalizing shows a willmgness to accept the failure 
rather than a desire to correct it. Instead, one should face reality, 
recognize the truth, and proceed to meet the problem rather than 
avoid it by rationalizing. 

Glossing over a disappointment If there is something we have 
failed to get— a prize, good marks, an invitation to a party, tlie person 
we want to marry, or a promotion — ^we only keep our disappoint- 
ment and discouragement alive by rationalization. It is best to 
acknowledge our disappointments, work to correct them, and, if 
we have the divine capacity for humor, to shake them off with a joke. 

Two young women in college took French examinations required 
for graduation, and both failed. The one harbored her disappoint- 
ment for several days and then began giving excuses. “The examin- 
ing committee had passed the three candidates before me, and it felt 
that it was time to fail someone. 1 just happened to come in at the 
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wrong time.” She continued to rationalize, and the result was that 
her disappointment was a wound to her ego which wouldn’t heal. 
She carried the wound for a long time. 

The other young woman, when taking the French examination, 
got into difficulties also. She was unable to continue with her reading 
and turned to the examination committee and said, “I have some 
trouble widi verbs.” In French it is the verbs that usually give the 
most trouble, and a faltering student customarily attributes his 
troubles to them. 

But one of the examiners said, “Yes, your verbs, your nouns, your 
pronouns, your adjectives, your adverbs, your conjunctions, and your 
prepositions.” 

The unsuccessful candidate smiled wryly, spoke a courteous good- 
by, and went on her way. 

She told her friends of her experience and repeated dramatically 
and with considerable elaboration what the examiner had said. 

“The professor wiped me out of all the French territory. There 
wasn’t much that I had captured,” was the student’s remark. 

But she and her listeners truly got a lot of, fun out of her experi- 
ence. Tlie failure didn’t hurt her. She went to work with her French 
and three mondis later passed tlie examination. 

So don’t try to bury your problems and difficulties or try to get 
around them by rationalization. It can’t be done. Face them squarely 
and solve them by getting the right answers. 

Pollyanna, sweet lemon. Pollyanna was a character in a book who 
thought everything was for the best. She took the world as she experi- 
enced it and made herself like it even though it was unpleasant. 
Anything that happened, however, she accepted with the thought 
that it might have been worse. An attitude of that kmd is referred 
to as the Pollyanna attitude. 

It is also called the sweetdemon attitude because no matter whether 
a situation is so bitter and bad as to be the lemon of life, a sweet and 
satisfied attitude is assumed. A sweet response is made to a bitter 
situation^ consequently, the term “sweet lemon.” 

“It is really best to be poor,” said the mother, “because then nobody 
will kidnap our children.” 

“We really need to have a war every generation or two because 
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“Poverty ii good for people,” lome might say. Such a remark illustrates the sweet'lemon 
attitude. Like all such mechanisms it coven up the truth to make the speaker feel good. 
No one could look at this ‘picture and say honestly that poverty is good. 

Otherwise the people get soft and sinhil. War puts stamina in people. 

It’s a good thing we have it,” said a man in speaking at a time when 
his country was at war. 

When the farmer’s crops were reduced to nearly nothing by the 
drought and the grasshoppers finished the job, his wife said, “It’s 
really for the best. Now we will have to learn to live as simply as 
in the old days, and we will be more healthy.” 

We also have an illustration of the Pollyanna attitude when mem- 
bers of the team say, “We don’t care if our high school football team 
didn’t win any games. We learned to take defeat without whimper- 
ing, and we had just as much fun as we would have had if we had 
won.” 

These are examples of the Pollyanna or sweet-lemon type of 
rationalization. The true or real reason or attitude is not expressed 
or admitted to oneself, but something is said or thought which will 
give comfort and satisfaction. 
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There is some merit in the use of the Pollyanna or sweet-lemon 
attitude over something we cannot help. The farmer’s wife found 
something good in the disaster of losing the crop. This helped her 
endure it. But if the poor crop was the result of lazy farming— not 
working the soil enough, getting the seed in the ground too late, or 
failing to harvest on time — then the Pollyanna attitude would be bad 
because it would be a substitute for honest efforts to do better. 

If people are poor because of their own laziness and lack of ideals 
and ambition, then a sweet-lemon attitude may take the place of 
action or effort to do better. Similarly, if a Pollyanna or sweet-lemon 
attitude is taken about war, then efforts will not be made to prevent 
war. It is prc^able that tl\e football team did not win any games be- 
cause there was quarreling among the players and because of a lack 
of sufficient practice and the breaking of training rules. Then the 
sweet-lemon attitude was mere rationalization and a poor substitute 
for good morale, conscientious training, and hard playing. 

In life, it is the chicken that scratches and the people who think 
and dig who make the most of their environment. Begin a real attack 
on a problem by asking, “Am I trying to fool myself and others.^ 
Am I just rationalizing^” In certain instances it should become ap- 
parent that we are just fooling. Then we should stop and ask the 
question: “What must I really do so that I will be honestly solving 
my problems ?” It must be realized that the use of words as a sub- 
stitute for effective work is sure to cause more trouble. 

HOW DO WE USE PROJECTION TO DEFEND OURSELVES? 

“I can’t help doing it. I guess it’s in my blood.” 

“No, I didn’t get a very good mark in sewing. The trouble is that 
the teacher doesn’t like me.” 

"I can’t get any dates with the girls because I don’t have a car.” 

“We don’t have a chance in this world because we are born poor 
and don’t have any pull.” 

When these excuses are not true, which is probably the case most 
of the time, they constitute rationalization. When the fault is placed 
on someone or something else — on the situation, the tools and equip- 
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ment, or a co-worker — ^we have a special type of rationalization 
known as projection. 

Projection is a form of rationalization. We try to defend and justify 
ourselves by Anding our own faults m others. Thereby, we try to 
obtain the satisfaction of being better than the other person by thinks 
ing ourselves free of the faults we see in him. We use projection also 
when we put the blame on tools, equipment, or circumstances, in- 
stead of on ourselves, when things go wrong. 

When the tennis player knocks the ball into the net and looks at 
his racket, when the batter misses the baseball and looks at his bat, 
and when the workman blames his tools, it is projection. 

Attributing our weaknesses to an outside condition. Husbands 
who take to drink or become intcrc.stcd in other women cover up 
their guilt by saying that their wives don’t understand them. How- 
ever, many husbands whose wives really do not understand them do 
not take die liberty of resorting to dissipation or unfairness. Some 
businessmen and bankers blame the government for interfering with 
business. Others try to increase their production methods or improve 
their businesses to adjust to new regulations, thus making an asset 
rather than a liability of new restrictions. Many people who failed 
to take advantage of their opportunities for going to school say that 
they had to work when they were young or that they had to take 
care of their brothers and sisters. The facts are that many young 
people have gained an education regardless of poverty, dependents, 
or lack of opportunity — by borrowing, by scholarships, by going to 
school at night, or by taking correspondence courses. 

All these excuses are made in an attempt to justify oneself and to 
maintain respect and standing. Probably sucli excuses may be con- 
vincing in some instances, but often they are not. They consist in 
putting the blame on another person or on one’s tools and equip- 
ment. The effective way is to recognize one’s faults and failures, work 
to correct them, and refrain from wasting one’s energies in excuses. 
Those energies should be used in meeting one’s problems squarely. 

Accusing others of being to blame for our faults. ‘T have lost 
faith in human nature,” said a person with assumed despair. “People 
I have trusted and have had faith in say so much about me that isn’t 
true, All I want is to be left alone to do my work.” 
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This was the statement of a person who had a reputation, and a 
rightly deserved one, for telling falselioods about people and starting 
malicious stories about diem. As is inevitable, he got into trouble for 
his lies, Those who resent gossip and falsifying made their opinions 
of him distressingly plain and ludd. 

Having his fault set before him in sliarp relief put him on the 
defensive. So he projected his own fault of gossiping and lying to 
others. With sanctimonious voice, he expressed his disappointment 
in others because of personal faults he saw in them, but which were 
really his own, Undoubtedly there is some comfort and satisfaction, 
at least temporarily, in transferring one’s faults to others. Thereby 
they are gotten rid of and the listener, it is hoped, will believe the 
speaker to be widiout them. Attention is diverted from the one who 
has the faults to those who do not. 

Scapegoating. When Mrs. Bleatingliatt’s son Melvin was caught 
stealing, she tried to blame his action to the influence of Orphan 
Annie, who was working in her home. 

“What else can you expect when Melvin is under the influence of 
sucli an ordinary person as Orphan Annie P” she said. 

Mrs. Bleatinghart was trying to make a scapegoat out of Annie by 
suggesting to the “good people” that Annie was really to blame for 
Melvin’s errors. 

The ancient term scapegoat, to quote Webster, refers to “a goat 
upon whose head were symbolically placed the sins of the people, 
after which he was suffered to escape into the wilderness,” Today we 
use the term to mean a person or thing bearing blame for otlrers. 

There is a strong tendency in everyone to seek a scapegoat upon 
whom to blame his failures and insecurity. Thus, large numbers of 
people blame the rich capitalists, the international bankers. Wall 
Street, the brokers, and middlemen for the ills of the world. Even 
the workman and his “high wages” are said to be responsible for the 
“impossible conditions” under which we live. It is not uncommon 
for white-collar workers to accuse the unions of ruining the country. 

When fohn D. Rockefeller was amassing a tremendous fortune 
from his oil properties, he was condemned widely by many— particu- 
larly the working people and their leaders. He was held responsible 
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for poverty, low wages, and scarcity of jobs. He was made a scape- 
goat. 

There is a tendency, too, for children to pick on some unfortunate 
child. Sometimes even the teachers pick on this child also. He is made 
a scapegoat by those who tend to gain a feeling of ascendancy and 
superiority thereby. In other words, people tend to get over their 
feeling of insecurity by scapegoating. By cnticizing other individuals 
and groups, they raise their own egos or confidence in themselves 
and their own groups. Such increased confideiice docs them more 
harm than good because it is built on a false basis. 

Part of the process of scapegoating is the practice of finding a 
victim for the evil or wrong that is done. "When a crime is committed, 
we demand a victim. If there has been a destructive fire witli lost 
lives, we feel that someone must be blamed. If there is stealing in 
school, we must find someone to indict. Often “an innocent lamb or 
goat is led to slaughter,” but there must be a victim of some kind 
before we are satisfied. 

In colonial times we had the Salem witches. A number of women 
who probably were a bit nervous or peculiar were blamed for the 
sins and iniquities of the people. Some were killed “for the good of 
the colony.” They were scapegoats. 

Finding the fault, blame, or reasons for our failure in someone else 
gives us a feeling of satisfaction. There is further satisfaction in criti- 
cizing the scapegoat and even in persecuting and punishing him. But 
such scapegoating doesn’t solve a person’s own weaknesses. It doesn’t 
even cover them up very well. 

A person should examine himself and discover his weaknesses and 
set about to overcome them. Scapegoating is a poor substitute for 
the feeling of personal worth that comes from real success and 
achievement. 

When tables are turned. Somewhat related to projection is the char- 
acteristic of people to become upset when they are treated in the 
same critical manner with which they treat others. Thus, a person 
may be very sarcastic to others, but when someone is sarcastic to him, 
he becomes upset and feels abused. “It is unmannerly to be sarcastic, 
and no gentleman has a sarcastic tongue,” he may say. 
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This sensitiveness to one’s own treatment can be illustrated in the 
case of Carol. 

Caro! was a sophomore, proud of her marks, and very aggressive in 
class. She recited with confidence, and when others gave incomplete recita- 
tions she waved her hand vigorously to get the teacher’s permission to 
speak; then she would supplement the incomplete recitation. She usually 
began by saying, “Heniy forgot to say—” 

A few of the brightest boys in class got togethei and said that they had 
had enough of Carol’s “superior scliolarship” and that they would give her 
some of her own medicine. So they decided to study cspechilly hard, read- 
ing much extra mateiial and going over their lessons together. With their 
mental guns loaded and with the sights on Cirol, they went to class. 

As always happened in class, Carol took a prominent part in the recita- 
tion. But, this time, whenever she finished, the boys who were especially 
well prepared made additions to her recitations, always prefacing them by, 
“Carol forgot to mention,” “Carol might have said,” “Cirol could have 
interpreted it this way,” or "I difi^er with Carol." 

Carol was surprised the first time one of the l)oys six)kc up because she 
was accustomed to having the last word. The seconci time she was irritated, 
and the third time she became almost angry. 

But the boys continued to add to Carol’s recitations in a mild and 
courteous manner. They knew that in order to be elective, they must be 
gentle and appear to show deference to Carol. 

During a recitation on the third day of the boys’ plot, and following a 
particularly complete and illuminating supplement to Carol’s recitation by 
one of the boys, she flared up with this heated remark, addressed to 
the teacher. 

“I think It is unmannerly always to find fault with what someone says 
in class. I think that some of the boys owe me an apology.” 

The teacher, of course, explained that all had a free opportunity to dis- 
cuss the subject and explained also that she thought everyone had been 
very courteous and mannerly. She also suggested diat Caiol should look 
to herself for the fault of always correcting other people. 

This is a defense mechanism and a form of projection. It is usually 
the case that those who get a little of their own medicine arc those 
who object to its taste. By making a great protest at criticism, the 
person satisfies himself to some degree that he himself is free from 
certain bad qualities. There is not only implication that he is free 
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from such characteristics himself, but also implication that the otlier 
person has them. This is a type of implied projection. 

On the other hand, tlie person who is generous of spirit and 
friendly of attitude usually accepts criticism and unkindness with 
a mere shake of the head or an indifferent shrug of the shoulders. 
He might even say, “I don’t believe it is anything to pay attention 
to.” 

So we have here, too, a reflection of a person’s qualities. Being very 
well adjusted and in harmony with his environment, he shows it by 
reacting to criticism and unkindness without much concern. 

Core the weaknesses; don’t pack them away. Projection, like all 
aspects of rationalization and, in turn, like all defense mechanisms, is 
a symptom of maladjustment. People who do not get along or who 
have marked weaknesses try to save themselves by projection and 
other forms of rationalizing. What they should do is to recognize 
their weaknesses and try to cure them. For example, if a person lacks 
ability for a job, he should study and practice to increase his abilities 
rather than become autocratic and arbitrary. If one is “dignihed” and 
severe because of a limited personality, he should practice improving 
his personality by being helpful and friendly. 

Just as most patent medicines ’’cure” by deadening the pain rather 
than removing the cause, so rationalization, daydreaming, repression, 
and other mental tricks are a “psychological cure” which only hides 
the fault temporarily. The illness and the pain come back. So do the 
faults and weaknesses. There are no substitutes for real cures of either 
body or mind. 

HOW DO WE RECOGNIZE NEGATIVISM? 

“I won’t play.” Arc you acquainted with any people who always 
answer “no” when you ask them to do such things as join in a game 
of badminton or go for a walk with a group or join the debating 
squad? “I don’t care to,” is the usual reply. We call such a person 
negativistic. He doesn’t respond favorably to suggestions, resents criti- 
cism, and usually says “no” when asked to join in the group aedvity. 
The negativistic person is fenced in by the little word “no.” 

The act or characteristic of responding unfavorably to suggestions. 
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of not acceding to requests, of being antagonistic to directions, and 
of being unwilling to respond positively to instruction is called nega- 
tivism. In short, negativism is die act or characteristic of habitually 
making the opposite response to the one which is desired. 

It is common for younger children to say “no.” l^egativistic chil- 
dren arc stubborn and say “no” at every opportunity when something 
is asked of them. Negativism also consists of doing the opposite of 
what one is told to do. When a child who is asked to wash his face 
puts more dirt on it or when an adult seeing a sign “Keep Off the 
Grass” deliberately walks on the grass, we have other examples of 
negativism. 

Negativistic people sometimes expect to be coaxed and get satis- 
faction from being persistently asked. Their refusal invites a second 
request. They get a feelmg of worth from being asked and asked. 
It develops, however, that people tire of asking the negativistic per- 
son, and he finally doesn’t get asked at all. 

In many instances people arc negativistic because they lack con- 
fidence. They arc afraid of not succeeding at what they arc asked to 
do; so they refuse. They arc afraid to try because they feel that they 
may not have the capacity to do well and that others will discover 
their limitations. 

The negativistic individual usually takes the opposite point of view. 
He disagrees with the ideas set forth. In a committee meeting, for 
example, he usually holds obstinately to his opinion regardless of 
arguments against it. 

Consequently, negativistic people are hard to deal with. They in- 
sist on their individualism and will not cooperate. They do not get 
satisfaction from working with people but from working against 
them. 

Dealing with negativists. How shall we get along with negativistic 
people and get them to do what we want them to do ? If it is known 
that a person is negativistic, he might be approached with a sugges- 
tion which is the opposite of what is wanted. Suppose you want a 
picnic rather than a party for your class. Then wlxen you approach 
John, vyho is negativistic, you propose a party. He suggests a picnic, 
which is what you really want. This is awkward, of course, and often 
not satisfactory. 



Usually a negativistic person 

can be appealed to by flattery or 

by giving him the impression 

that the idea or plan is his. Thus: 

“I believe it is your idea, is it not, 

Albert, that the class should buy 

class rings rather than class 
• ^11 
pins.r 

One might ask why people arc 
negativistic. One reason may be 
that a person feels inadequate. 

Then, by saying “no,” he gets a 
feeling of importance. Saying 
“no” enhances his feeling of self- 
respect and his sense of ascend- 
ancy. Furthermore, by putting a 
“fence” around himself, he pro- 
tects himself from problems and 
conflict. A request or question is 
most easily settled by a negative answer. If a person is asked to take 
part in a play or join the choir, and he says “no,” the matter is settled. 
If he says “yes,” he has the problem of going through with his 
part in the activity. 

So negativism is a protective or defense mechanism, and the likeli- 
hood is tliat a negativistic person has feelings of inadequacy. 
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The child who says “no” to everything doesn't 
know what he is doing. But many adults— 
who should know better — are negativistic or 
“no-saying” people to every new idea or 
change that is suggested. 


WHAT WEAKNESS IS SHOWN BY TEMPER TANTRUMS? 

Early beginnings and development. Bad temper and temper tan- 
trums appear early in life. Before babies can walk, they kick their 
feet, wave their arms, and scream in order to get what they want. 
They show bad temper, for example, when having their toys taken 
away from them or in order to get their mothers to hold them. 

Temper tantrums show up in preschool children when they throw 
themselves on the ground or on the floor and kick and scream. Somb- 
times, too, a child holds his breath until he appears blue in the face, 
and Ae inexperienced observer or the overfond, overtender mother 
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may fear that the child will breathe no more. There is nothing to 
worry about, however, as the child will always breathe in good time. 

The child has a tantrum because he wants attention and wants to 
get his own way. If the parents, brothers, or sisters will walk away 
and let the child have the tantrum by himself, he will soon get over 
it, since one of the purposes of the child in having a tantrum is to be 
attended to and to get what he wants. If left alone with his tantrum, 
it loses its purpose, and he soon gets over it. 

Flares of temper show themselves in people of all ages. On the 
playground the youngster becomes angry if the ball is taken from 
him, if he is kicked in the shins, or if someone blocks him when he 
is trying to get to the goal. Some who become angry seem to burn 
up inside, become white or red of face, but hold their anger within 
themselves; others in anger use sharp words. Some, especially young- 
sters, may strike out with their fists or try to kick the offender. In 
other words, trouble is apt to develop when the temper becomes hot 
enough. Adults are apt to show their anger by using sharp and bitter 
words. 

Reasons for bad temper. Why do we have fits of anger ? It may be 
that temper breaks out because a person is irritated, because he is 
frustrated, when everything is in his way and he can’t get done 
what he wants to accomplish. One trouble after another all day may 
leave a person in such a physical and mental state that when another 
irritation takes place, he breaks out in anger. He can stand it no more, 

During the war people tended to be more irritable than usual. 
They were worried and upset about their relatives in the armed 
forces. They were plagued by fear and uncertainty. Rationing, with 
its point system, restrictions on travel, and shortages of food and 
equipment caused constant concern and irritation. 

When a person is tired, little troubles qin cause fits of anger. Any- 
one who is badly fatigued should get away from his problems. For it 
is then that even a small difficulty may be unbearable and may bring 
on an outburst or rage. 

Poor health sometimes makes people grouchy and bad mannered. 
People suffering from indigestion, for example, are easily irritated, 
"I get angry easily,” explained a man who was apologizing for his 
temper tantrum. “I have a stomach ulcer and so have trouble digest- 
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Then are many causes for people’s anger — fatigue, indigestion, poor health, hunger, 
prejudice, or merely a desire to have their own way. It may work once or twice but 
finally disgusts people and harms the vicdm of the anger because he has a harder time 
to learn control. 

ing my food, and at certain periods of the day, I am more irritable 
than at others. I guess my psychological resistance is low, or I 
wouldn’t let myself get angry.” 

We tend to become angry more easily when hungry, being more 
irritable before a meal than after. One high school boy would often 
say after a good meal, “1 couldn’t get angry at anyone now.” Such 
is probably the case with most of us. 

People Ml of prejudices and other complexes are easily irritated. 

Usually touchy people have many complexes. That is understand- 
able when wc stop to realize that complexes arc psychological boils, 
very sensitive and painful when touched. 

Persons with inferiority complexes and those laden with troubles 
are quick to become angry when words or events are against them. 

Thus, people who are weaker to begin with become still weaker and 
less elective through un&vorable emotional outbursts, such as anger 
and quick temper. 

Bad temper is sometimes shown in order to get one’s way, or it 
results from the frustration of not having been able to get one’s way. 
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A child dircw a temper tantrum in a dime store because her 
mother refused to buy her a doll she wanted. She lay on the floor and 
kicked and screamed. Exactly in the same spirit a seventeen-year-old 
may show a bit of sharp feeling in order to have others do what she 
wants done. Sometimes her associates agree in order to prevent 
trouble, but at odier dmes they put up a fight. 

“Radier than have Alberta get angry, we let her have her own 
way,” said Peggy. A sliow of temper often serves as a defense 
mechanism by discouraging odiers from bringing up certain mat- 
ters. If you ask your parents for special favors, such as a larger 
allowance or the privilege of staying out later at night, and if father 
is irritated at your request or shows a flare of temper, you are not 
likely to do any urging but are likely to be satisfied with your present 
allowance or hours. 

“You can’t mention anything about that to Bill because, if you do, 
he’ll get angry,” is a typical statement and illustrates again how anger 
or sharp feeling serves as a defense against a statement or inquiry. 

inefieedve behavior. All m all, bad temper seldom serves a good 
purpose. “It doesn’t pay to get mad,” was the observation of a high 
school boy who had learned to control his temper. 

Such a statement is sound because when one is angry he has poorer 
control of his physical and mental abilities than when he is cool and 
well possessed. If one has to fight, he can do it best if not burning 
with anger. If you are in an argument, trying to sell a customer, or 
trying a law case— no matter what your situation is — you can always 
handle it best if you are free from sharp emotion. Anger and hatred, 
which usually go hand in hand, interfere with rational thinking; 
consequently, an angry person makes statements which he regrets 
after he has gotten over his emotional seizure. One cannot think 
clearly when angry. 

When one gets his way by means of a display of temper, he has 
gotten it by forcing his fellows. People do not like to be forced or 
driven. They resent being influenced in that way and will probably 
not be influenced that way again. Anger on the part of one often 
stirs up anger in the other and thereby produces a disagreeable 
situation. 

On the other hand, cordiality and friendliness develop good will; 
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and when you have a person’s good will, it is easy to influence him. 
Perhaps you can get your way once through a display of temper, but 
you can get your way much more often by being cordial and kindly 
to people, and, consequently, by having them feel good toward you. 


HOW DO WE compensate FOR OUR SHORTCOMINGS? 

By compensation we make up for what we feel we lack. Compen- 
sation is good when we compensate for our weaknesses with virtues 
and strength. Compensation is undesirable when we try to cover 
up our weaknesses with unacceptable behavior. 

Getting recognition. “Why is Henry such a troublemaker m 
school ?” Jane, Henry’s sister, asked Paul, who was one of Henry’s 
best friends. Jane was disturbed about her brother because he was 
getting a reputation for having so much nerve, for not being afraid 
of being impertinent to the teachers, and for causmg so much trouble 
in school. 

“I don’t know why,” replied Paul, “I do know that he doesn’t seem 
to be afraid of sassing the teachers. The grade school boys look up 
to him as a sort of hero. Some of them walk behind him on die way 
to school, and I heard them say, ’Hank will show his teachers where 
to get off,’ and, ‘Even the prinapal is afraid of Hank.’ ” 

Henry enjoyed his reputation. Of course, he had his moments of 
discouragement and unhappiness when the teachers and principal 
scolded and punished him. He was a bit worried about bemg dropped 
from school and there were unpleasant moments with his parents 
when they tried to correct his behavior. But the attitude of the stu- 
dents in sdiool, especially of the boys, made him feel that he was a 
pretty important fellow. Even some of the men downtown pointed 
him out and with some respect, too, as a “tough hombre” whom the 
teachers had a hard time handling. 

Henry walked with a swagger. He assumed what he thought to 
be the air of a desperado. His hair was tousled, and his shirt was open 
at the neck. He was boisterous and given to loud talk, 

There is a reason for Henry’s behavior. It is a form of compensa- 
tion, and there are definite causes for it. Henry was never a good 
student in school. His I.Q., or intelligence quotient, was only average. 
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and he gave the impression of knowing less than he really did; so 
some teachers thought he was dull. His ideas were often good, but 
he could not express himself well. So he got the reputation of bemg 
backward. 

Then Henry was handicapped by being compared with his sister 
Jane who was two grades ahead of him. Jane was a model student; 
she studied hard and was consistently at the head of her class. The 
teachers also liked her because she would do many little favors for 
them and was always “so nice.” Moreover, Jane had talents to display. 
She played the piano in church and also sang solos. When there were 
compliments for the Bowers children, Jane got nearly all of them, 
Only rarely was there one for Henry. 

So Henry was starved for recognition. He wanted to be looked up 
to by his group. He tried to do something to make up for his poor 
standing in the eyes of his fellow pupils because of his poor scholar- 
ship and because of the unfavorable comparison with his sister, 
Consequently, there were forces at work upon him and within him 
that would cause him to do something to make up for, or compensate 
for, his poor standing. 

Because Henry felt that he didn’t have the qualities and behavior 
to command his friends’ respect in the generally approved ways, 
he developed other behavior to make up for that lack and thereby 
obtain attention and followers. He became a troublemaker. He ob- 
tained a satisfaction that he hadn’t experienced before. He was now 
“a somebody,” whereas before he was “a nobody” who was looked 
down upon. Of course a person cannot get any true pleasure for 
any period of time out of being a troublemaker. Breaking rules and 
making trouble will not give satisfaction for long because penalties 
are sure to follow. Still, Henry got some thrills out of his position. 
He was the leader of a small rowdy gang of high school boys. But 
Henry’s behavior and activities were a form of compensation. 

Making up for weaknesses. We should consider other examples of 
compensation. The person who is small and puny, for example, may 
be quick-tempered and pugnacious. He bristles easily and is the sort 
of person who “won’t take anything from anybody.” He probably 
has a feeling of inferiority and, by standing up for his rights, gets a 
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feeling of being strong and of being the kind of person who can’t 
be run over. 

Have you noticed people who appear stiff and very digniBed? 
They probably arc not truly dignified but wish to give the impression 
of being so. They are hard to talk to, do not invite conversation, and 
dislike questions most of all. By this assumed dignity they set them- 
selves apart from other people. They arc not approachable. 

The attitude that such people have is probably a form of compensa- 
tion. They do not do very well in the normal give and take of life. 
They may be socially inadequate, and in the rigors of dealing with 
people make a poor impres.sion. So they protect themse]ve.s by ap- 
pearing formal and dignified. It is their psychological armor, protec- 
tion against questions, banter, and criticism. 

The person who assumes an extremely dignified air probably has 
an inferiority complex and compensates for it. Much of the compensa- 
tion in life is to cover up a feeling of inferiority. When a person 
assumes an air of dignity and distmetion, he also sets himself off 
from the ordinary run of people. This gives lum a feeling of being 
superior to his fellows. 

Then we have the people who don’t accomplish much because 
they are not good workers. Still they would like recognition for what 
they believe to be their accomplishments. So they display great 
activity. They swish and buzz about, making a great display of their 
activity. They may be pretending that they arc engaged in selling or 
farming or running a business on a large scale. There are many who 
arc always writing a book. They pretend to be busy but actually 
very little if anything ever comes of it. 

Desirable compensation. The compensations which have been dis- 
cussed are those which are undesirable ones. There are compensations 
which are desirable if not carried to extreme and if they do not pre- 
vent a well-rounded development. 

For example, if a girl does not have the natural advantages of a 
pretty face, lovely hair, or a good figure, she may have other at- 
tributes to develop. If she has normal intelligence and a willingness 
to work at self-development, she can cover up her lack of picture- 
book beauty by bemg a very lovely and personable young woman. 
She can be a genuine friend, a person whom all her schoolmates 
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like very much. What is more, she can be smart'looking and attrao 
tive if she takes care of her hair and her skin and selects becoming 
clothes. 

A not uncommon type of compensation is that of the boy who does 
not have the strength for team athletics and then gets his satisfaction 
by being a very good student He may be awkward or have little 
physical endurance, so he feels very much out of place on the foot- 
ball field, basketball court, or the baseball diamond. Therefore he 
devotes his time to his studies and works to be one of the best 
students in school. 

This type of compensation is not undesirable if not carried too far. 
If it leads the boy to being just a bookworm or a person who has no 
social abilities or capacity for companionship, then leadership in the 
classroom is bought at a high price. It is well to make the most of 
one’s academic abilities, but one should also learn to get along with 
people, to enjoy them, and to be a good companion. 

Before compensating for physical weakness and lack of ability 
in sports, one should first of all try to overcome the weakness by 
training to became strong and courageous. Wc can strengthen 
ourselves physically in many other ways by practice and determina- 
tion. There are many examples of puny men and women who have 
worked at making themselves strong and sturdy. 

Some very good boxers were frail and puny as children, Tliey 
resolved that diey were tired of being whipped by the neighbor- 
hood children and so took up boxing and developed physically to 
a point where they became unusually adept at self-defense. 

Men who stuttered as children have overcome their handicap and 
become great orators. Others who could not get along with people 
have made a careful study of their own faults, overcome them, and 
become friendly and companionable instead of setting up a defense 
mechanism of some kind. Hicn we have women, and men too, 
who are not naturally beautiful or handsome but who have de- 
veloped such good habits and pleasant manners that they are 
delightful companions. Consequently, they are mucli sought after 
and are happy with their many friends. 

Sometimes good and wholesome substitutes may be resorted to 
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for certain inadequacies, but it is better to try to overcome your 
weaknesses. 

If you are a weak student, try various ways to improve your 
scholarship. Perhaps a quiet place to study or some type of review 
or better concentration during class and also during study period will 
solve your problem. Perhaps all that is needed is more hours of study. 

If you rub people the wrong way and don’t get along witli them, 
study what you say or what you do to people, watch others’ behavior, 
or ask a good friend to tell you what you do that people seem to 
dislike. Work to overcome your weaknesses. 

Strong and weak suits. There is always the question of whether 
one should develop his weak suits or his strong ones. From what has 
been said, it might be inferred that one should devote his time to 
developing his weak suits to the neglect of his strong ones. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Overcome deficiencies when they 
handicap you. Thus, when a student is either weak in his studies, 
poorly developed physically, does not get along very well with 
people, or cannot take part in group recreational activities, he has 
weaknesses that make him unhappy and unsuccessful. He should 
try to gain enough ability to overcome these weaknesses sufficiently 
so he will no longer be handicapped by them. 

Ordinarily most is gained by being thoroughly competent in one 
area or field. Anybody who has a very strong suit is sure to get along 
fairly well, although he will get along better if his personality is 
developed too. Thus, if a boy has mechanical aptitude, he will do 
best to develop himself until he is outstanding as a mechanic. He 
will probably do better if he makes a point of being cordial and 
friendly and if he has some interest in sports, the arts, or a hobby. 
For another example, if a girl has a talent for writing, she should 
develop it to the utmost; but she must not neglect her health or her 
contacts with people. 

In general, one should try to have outstanding ability in one direc- 
tion with reasonably adequate interests in others. Complete com- 
pensation by developing in only one direction to the neglect of others 
is not best for the individual. 

Undesirable compensation should be avoided. A person can’t get 
anything but the most temporary satisfaction from trying to gain 
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prestige by mischief, loud talking, faultfinding, aloofness, and so on. 
Don’t try to cover up weaknesses by wbat are really other weak- 
nesses. It all adds up to just more weakness. The best way is to 
develop your strong suits but to .spend some time also on building 
up the weak ones. 

Yet we must acknowledge that all of us are guilty of rationaliza- 
tion, negative responses, and compensation of one sort or another to 
some degree at some times in our lives. It usually is not very im- 
portant. The danger lies in these mental defenses becoming serious; 
but with a knowledge of them, we can be aware of their workings 
and thus often learn to overcome them to a great degree. 


SUMMARY 

Rationalization is the giving of an excuse or reason for our be- 
havior in order to defend ourselves or to maintain our feeling of 
personal worth. One form of rationalization is sour grapes, in which 
we say, "It’s no good anyway and I didn’t want it.” Another form 
is the Pollyanna or sweet-lemon attitude, which people assume when 
they say that all is for the best and as it should be. 

When we use projection we excuse our weaknesses and faults by 
finding diem in odiers or finding blame in cvci ything or everyone 
but ourselves. Scapegoating is the practice of blaming others for the 
faults or weaknesses that one may have him.sclf. 

Negativism consists of reacting in the opposite way to what is 
requested of one. Usually it consists of saying “no” or of declining 
a request or suggestion. If negativism is a habit, it is bad because 
one isn’t a very good citizen if he avoids his problems and obliga- 
tions by saying “no.” 

People try to get their way by means of temper tantrums. This 
may work occasionally, but in the end they lose the respect and 
good will of others. 

Compensation is the attempt to make up for a weakness. It is 
usually applied by gaining recognition in unapproved ways when 
recognition by acceptable means is lacking. Desirable compensation 
consists of developing good qualities to overcome weaknesses. 

Instead of trying to cover up faults and weaknesses, a person 
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should look them squarely in the face and say, “Well, if I’ve got you 
Tm going to work hard to overcome you, Tm also going to develop 

my strong points so that you weak points won’t handicap me so 

much/’ 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your at- 
tempts to hide your own faults from yourself, go over the questions at 
the beginning of this chapter again. Compare your answers with the 
ones you made before reading the chapter. If your choices are not the 
same, what made you change your decision? 

2. Name the reaction shown in the following statement, and explain 
whether it is a desirable or an undesirable one: 

''Wc have only (10 to spend for decorations for the dance. But what 
difference does it make? Everything will look better if it’s simple,” 

3. Name the reaction shown in the following remark and try to give a 
similar one from your own experience with adults: 

“Alice IS only three. Whatever you ask her to do, she says ‘no’ to. 
She’s going through that stage.” 

4. One would have to judge the truth of the following remark by a knowl- 
edge of Jim’s character. What would be some of his typical traits if 
you would tend not to believe him in what he says here? 

“Did you get the job you were after, Jim ?” 

“They offered it to me, but I thought there’d be more future in the 
one I had; so I turned it down.” 

5. What docs Frances’ mother know about people which prompts her to 
say this to her daughter? 

“Ask your father after he has had his dinner.” 

6. What advice would you give to the boy who made this remark? 

“I’m not good at getting along with people. But 1 can get A’s in 
school and that’s just as important,” 

7. What would you say, after reading this account, is the matter with 
Tom? 

“There’s always something wrong with everything Tom uses. When 
we played the tennis match, he said he thought his racket was warped. 
When he ran into the side of the garage, he said the steering wheel was 
too loose. When he hit his thumb instead of the nail, he swore at the 
hammer.” 
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8* “All right, all right,” says twenty-ycar-f)ld Dorothy’s father to Dorothy, 
who has just flcnvn into a lamrum because he refused to let her take the 
car for the day. “I give in. But I pity the man you marry,” 

Why do*you think Dorothy’s father said this? 

9. "Joan,. please don’t many Pctei,” says Joan’s dose friend Suzanne. 

"Why not?” said Joan. 

“Because he’s the kind of person who always says ‘no’ to everything 
anyone suggests.” 

"That’s not important,” replied Joan. 

Which one is right — ^Joun or Suzanne? Why? 



P. Running Away from 
Your Troubles 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . , . 


1. You do too much daydreaming? (Do you often have daydreams in which you 
imagine yourself all that you would like to be?) 

2. You are likely to bury unpleasant things in your mind? (Have you ever hidden 
away in your memory an unpleasant experience, talking about it to no one?) 

3. You try to escape from doing things that you do not care about doing? (Have 
you ever “played sick” to get out of doing something you didn’t want to do?) 

4. You are living too much in the future? (Have you the idea that your life will 
not start until you are out of school and working on some job ?) 


Sesides the defense mechanisms or mental tricks which wc play on 
ourselves to avoid facing our problems, we also use escape tnecha- 
nisms for refusing to face reality. These consist of daydreaming or 
fantasy, drunkenness, repression, feigned illness, regression, and pro- 
gression. People who have feelings of inadequacy try to run away 
from those feelings by slipping off into a make-believe world. They 
create for themselves in dreams all that they want in real life. Others 
leave reality and enter the pleasant world of intoxication by drinking 
too much. If a complex bothers us, we try to repress it by pushing it 
into our subconscious and forgetting it. Thereby, we hope to escape 
it. Another way of avoiding difficulties is to become ill. Not only do 
we get away from our difficulties by pretending that we are in- 
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capable of meeting tlicin, but we also have the pleasure of attracting 
favoiable attention by arousing the sympathy of our friends and 
family. Some live in the past or the futuie rather than the present. 

Like defense mechanisms, escape mechanisms arc bad. They are 
unreal and ineffective ways of trying to solve our problems. They 
take us further and further away from the actual solution of our 
difiicultics and thus make them harder and harder to solve. One can- 
not run away from himself any mote than he can run away from his 
shadow. The only way to handle difficulty is to face your problem 
squarely and do your best to solve it. If a lesson is hard, work as 
much as possible on it. Then if you cannot succeed, ti y other work. 
Find the work in which you can be successful, find the people with 
whom you can get along, and find the environment In which you are 
in harmony. 


WHEN IS DAYDREAMING HARMFUL? 

The conquering hero. “William Brown I You’ve been daydicaniing 
again and haven’t heaid anything Unit has been said. Get back into 
this world,” said Miss Rule, the history teacher. 

Bill Brown was startled and quickly assumed an attentive position. 
“Yes, Miss Rule.” 

It is true that Bill had been in another world. While Miss Rule led 
a discussion of Napoleon’s fruitless campaign against the Russians, 
Bill was leading his own legions of knights against the enemy, driv- 
ing the invaders off, and triumphantly returning to the home com-t 
inunity. Now the townspeople were thronging around him in admir- 
ing groups. Among them, trying to get near to congratulate him, 
were the teachers who scolded him so often in school — Miss Prim, 
Miss Rule, and Mr. Principia. Tlierc, too, was pretty Barbara, who 
had turned down Bill’s invitation to the football game yesterday. 
Now she was eager for his attention. 

But just at this moment Miss Rule burst into Bill’s dream and 
brought him back into the real world. He had been daydreaming; he 
had been in a world of fantasy. He had been escaping from the rigors 
of the history class and from experiences in his life that he didn’t 
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Dreaming of possible situations such as these is harmless — often an inspiration to action. 
But too much daydreaming, particularly in a fancied realm of which you are the central 
figure, makes you live in an unreal world. The trouble with daydreaming is that you miss 
most of the real fun of life because the actual world seems commonplace in comparison 
with your dreamworld. 

like by dreaming of a world in which he could have all the -glory he 
longed for. 

, People who do not get along very well with their duties and witli 
other people are likely to daydream. In other word.s, those who are 
not very well adjusted are more likely to escape from their real situa- 
tion than those who succeed at their work and get along well with 
people. Those who find the going rough and who are discouraged by 
failure want a more pleasant world; so they find it by diiydreaniing 
as did Bill. They create for themselves a world that gives them every- 
thing they want — ^leadership and distinction, love, strength, or, in 
short, recognition and worth. When the real world is discouraging, 
such people escape from it and satisfy their wants through fantasy 
and daydreaming. Bill’s type of daydreaming is known as the “con- 
quering-hero type.” 

Identification, introjccdon, and empathy. Do not be afraid of the 
terms identification, introjection, and empathy. All of them mean 
essentially the same. When you go to the movies, you may identify 
yourself with one of the actors and feel yourself in his position, 
thereby obtaining the emotional experience of being that actor. This 
is identification, introjection, or empathy, or the practice of identi- 
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fying yourself with someone or something else to such an extent 
that what happens to that someone or something affects you just 
as if it were actually happening to you. Usually a boy imagines him- 
self an actor or a heio, and a girl puts herself in the place of the 
actress or the heroine. A person who attends the movies several times 
a week may do so in order to escape from his own difGcultics. He 
is a hci‘0, a lover, and a man of wealth and distinction while he is 
there. Back in the humdrum of real life he may be a struggling high 
scliool or college student, may not be getting along too well with 
his classmates, or may be embarrassed by poverty. 

Every day millions of housewives listen to the “soap operas” * on 
the radio. With their hands in the dishwater, housewives all over the 
land have identified themselves with tlic heroines of the soap operas, 
and through such identification they love and are loved, have diffi- 
culties or adventures. They get an emotional tin ill out of listening 
and find an escape from the drudgeries of housework. 

When there is a crisis in one of the radio plays, such as a question 
as to whether Dick Handsome will marry Madeline Snowwhite or 
Pearl Primrose, thousands of wbmeir write to their stations insisting 
on what they think should be the proper outcome. This feeling a 
part of or a character in a situation is identification, introjection, or 
empatliy. 

By reading stories and novels a person may also acquire the per- 
sonal satisfiiction of being the diaracter he prefers mast to be. This 
is not very different from assuming an important role by attending 
movies or listening to die radio plays. 

Girls and boys of high school and college age rarely fail at some 
time or other to identify themselves with or think of themselves as 
being some character of great distinction. Boys may choose great foot- 
ball and baseball players, a cliaracter like Dick Tracy in the comics 
or one like Jack Ajrmstrong of the radio. Girls may choose to be some 
radio character also but are more likely to think of themselves as 
being a movie star. No greater compliment can be paid the usual girl 
than to*say that she has hair like Ann Pretty’s, that her lips are like 
those of Betty Blossom, or that sire has the eyes of Dottle Dear and 

^ Daytime serial stories on the radio are called **8oap operas'* because so often they 
have been sponsored by the big soap companies. 





BUG WAHLBEN 

Imagining yoursdf as a star is known as ^^idcntification^’ because you are trying to com* 
pensate for your lack of satisfaction in reality by identifying yourself in imagination 
with something more glamorous. 
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the figure of Mattie Model. Having been told that there is a simi- 
larity, girls may assume those characteristics or imagine there is a 
similarity. 

The danger of escaping from the humdrum world by too much 
tlaydrcaming and fantasy and by excessive interest in the movies, 
radio, and love stories is in attempting to gain a feeling of value 
and worth through being something that one is not. One becomes 
an imagined and unreal personality. The emotions are stimulated 
by the dramatized experiences of others, and it is all fiction. 

When one gets back to the real world, he is further away from 
getting along well than he was before. When Bill got back out of the 
dream world to history he was more poorly prepared than ever be- 
cause he had not paid attention; a girl may not ailjust to her girl and 
boy friends as well it she spends hours every week at the movies and 
reading movie magazines, living mentally and emotionally as a star 
with movie stars; and probably Mrs. Housewife finds real life dull in 
her real home with an average husband after spending hours with 
the glamorous heroes of die radio. 

Some escape through dreams and empathy may lie healthful, for 
it gives relief, relaxation, and rest for a few moments. But one mu.st 
not be away from reality too long. There is no harm in being hand- 
some, beautiful, wealthy, strong, popular, and Iwylng the world at 
your feet in a dreamworld for a short period and only occasionally. 
It should not occur frequently and for long. If it docs, look upon it 
as a symptom of lack of adjustment in real life and do something 
about it. Deliberately cut down on the amount of time you allow 
yourself for such escapes. With die time thus saved do something 
real that is worth while. Any worthy activity in the land of reality 
is the perfect substitute for any imagined activity in the land of 
make-believe. 

Dreaming and ambition. Even though the dreaming whicli keeps 
a person from meeting his problems squarely is a bad practice, there 
is a kind of dreaming that is good. This is the dreaming that gives 
force to ambition. It is not day^eaming or fantasy but the workings 
of a vivid imagination. The inventor dreams or imagines new de- 
vices and machines, the artist dreams of putting a scene or person 
on canvas, the doctor dreams of great hospitals and clinics, and the 
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All of our great inventions, our beautiful buildings, our social measures are the result 
of someone’s dreaming on a constructive basis. Dreaming is not dangerous when it is 
within possibility and when it Is backed up with efforts and action. This plan for "The 
City of the Future” is the result of someone’s constructive daydreaming. 


small shopkeeper dreams of a large store that some day might be 
his. Young men and women dream of the home they are going 
to make. They imagine the future, and they work hard to have 
their plans come true. Dreaming and imagination in this sense 
are the wings that carry ideas to fruition. It is this dreaming that 
changes ideas from the imaginary state into reality. 


WHY IS INTOXICATION AN ESCAPE? 

Pat was one of a road-gang crew who found it difficult to work on 
Monday because he had been drinking on Saturday night and kept it 
up on Sunday. Monday, of course, he was sick. 

“Pat, you are feeling pretty bad today,” said his foreman. 
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“Yes, I am,” replied Pat; “it feels as if there is a tornado in my 
head and some soui lead in my stomacli.” 

“Well, you will learn better,” said the foreman without any sym- 
pathy in his voice. 

“But it was such a nice rosy world that I was in Satuiday night 
and Sunday,” said Pat. “I forgot all my troubles. Here 1 am just a 
road worher, but when I am drunk I feel like an important man.” 

Why people drink too much. In Pat’s statement we have one of 
the principal explanations as to why people drink too much liquor. 
It is a psycliological one. They escape from a world in whicli their 
wants and cravings have not been satisfied into a world of joy and 
happiness. The results, of course, are likely to be disastrous. The 
intoxicated person is unable to carry on normal living. The alcoholic 
w.'istes his money, injures his health, loses respect of his friends and 
family, and after sobering up gets back to a world that seems more 
bitter and diificult than ever. He has done nothing real to get along 
better in his living; in fact, he has really done much which makes it 
harder for him. For this reason, he is more than ever tempted to 
indulge again and lose himself and his real problems. 

When a person dreams fancifully, he is not thinking how to solve 
his problems and he is neglecting true achievement. He gets back 
to the real world further away from satisfying his real wants and 
needs dian before. In other words, he is more maladjusted than ever. 
Thus, drunkainess has much in common with one’s escape from 
troubles and difficulties and one’s acliievement of desires and wants 
dirough fantasy and daydreaming, although drinking has much 
worse effects. 

Methods for curing alcoholics. The man or woman who drinks too 
much and cannot stop is ruining his life. To help him, great universi- 
ties are studying the problem of alcoholism, cities are setting up 
'clinics, and individuals who have been cured of the disease of excess 
drinking are trying to help others who want to be cured. 

One organization that we hear much .about is called Alcoholics 
.Anonymous. Anyone who is alcoholic, who wants to be cured, and 
who wants to help other drinkers be cured may join this organiza- 
tion. The members’ names are kept a secret so as not to embarrass 
the people who belong and their families. Members are helped by 
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others in the organization in many ways — ^by hearing of others’ ex- 
periences, by receiving the encouragement of fellow members, by 
being told of methods for helping them break away from their drink- 
ing habits. 

People from all walks of life belong to Alcoholics Anonymous. 
There are businessmen, lawyers, housewives, salesmen, actors, stenog- 
raphers, doctors, and so on. The fact that this organization is growing 
is proof that there are very many people in the country who drink 
too mucli, who want desperately to stop but who can’t, and who are 
seeking help in overcoming their disease. Knowing this should 
make one realize how lucky he is if he has never begun to drink 
and feels that he can stay away from liquor all of his life. 


HOW DOES REPRESSION AFFECT US? 

“What’s the matter, Dick?” asked Bill as they were driving home 
from the factory where these two neighbors worked. “Something 
seems to be bothering you,” he added. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” answered Dick. But there was a bit of sharp- 
ness in Dick’s voice which made Bill imderstand that Dick did not 
welcome any more questions on the way he felt. The rest of the ride 
was made in silence. 

At home when Dick came to the dinner table, his wife felt that 
he was particularly subdued and asked, “Dick, what seems to be 
troubling you?” 

“Nothing at all, nothing at alll” he tried to say cheerfully, but the 
assumed good humor was not convincing. 

For several days the atmosphere at the Dick Morley home was just 
a bit more difficult than usual, for Dick was sensitive and got angry 
easily. At the factory, too, Dick was touchy and his fellow workers 
wondered what was the matter. 

Finally one evening after a particularly good dinner, Mrs. Morley 
said, “Dick, I know something is wrong. Open up and tell me.” 

With some hesitation Dick answered, "I didn’t get the promotion 
I thought I was going to get.” 

In this experience we have an illustration of repression. By this 
we mean the repressing or hiding away of thoughts of unpleasant 
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experiences. In this instance Dick had had an unhappy experience; 
his ambitions had been thwarted, and his pride had been htirt be- 
cause he had told his fellow woikeis and his wife that he was to 
be promoted. Because of the anticipated promotion, Dick, had had a 
better feeling about himself, but now that his promotion was uncer- 
tain, his estimate of his personal woith was reduced to a minimum. 
So he tried to hide away or keep secret his experience. He tried to 
escape from his embarrassment by repressing his unhappy thoughts. 

When he told his sympathetic wife .and, later on, his friend Bill 
of his disappointment, he got this unpleasantness out of his system. 
It was difficult and it was painful to reveal his unhappiness, but after 
he had done so he felt much better. 

It is die thoughts of unpleasant cxpericnce.s that wc repres.s, for 
these arc the ideas or thoughts that cast unfavorable reflection on us, 
tend to minimize us, or rcilucc our feeling of personal worth. So, 
in an attempt to protect our prestige, wc stow away or repress un- 
pleasantly toned ideas and thoughts into the subconscious. 

For example, when the siudcnis were comparing the maiks they 
received on the history examination, Janice avoided answering the 
direct question “What did you get, Jan?" She answered that the 
mark was not written plainly and she would have to see the teacher 
about it. Being disappointed in her mark, she did not want to tell 
and soon found an excuse for leaving her classmates to avoid further 
embarrassment. She tried to repress her experience further by telling 
her parents that she had forgotten, when they asked about her grade. 
So she lived nnhjippily with diat low mark in history for many days. 

What Janice should have done was to tell her classmates and 
parents about the mark, and, best of all, joke about it, making a 
secret vow to spend more time on her history. She might have said, 
when asked about her mark, “The teacher didn’t appreciate my 
original answers,” 

Storing away trouble. As stated before, we try to repress those 
complexes, those emotionally tinged ideas, those thoughts of experi- 
ences and surroundings that cause us to feel inferior or inadequate. 
Henry may try to repress the fact that his parents are poor; John, that 
his parents have had very Utde education; Jennie, that she had to 
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spend two years m die sixth grade; and Earl, that he had a brother 
in the reform school. It is not necessary, of course, in order to have 
good mental health to talk up about such matters on the least provo* 
cation, but one should not painfully cover up these facts if the situa-* 
tion suggests that something be said about it. 

Repressed emotion. If we repress or bottle up the thought or emo- 
tion connected with the bitter and unhappy experiences that discredit 
us or that have prevented us from obtaining our wants, our emotions 
may break out at some later tune in unguided behavior. The follow- 
ing example may seem extreme, but it is a true story nevertheless. 

When Arthur was in college he devoted very sincere attention to a 
certain girl who was a classmate. They spent considerable time in the 
“lover’s lane” of the campus where their droughts were not on books, 
beakers, and bugs, but on each other. Arthur was intensely in love, but the 
girl was not. One nigbt as they sat under a tree In the campus lover’s lane 
Aithur asked the girl to marry him but she said no. This was a bitter 
disappointment and shock. His deeply felt want was not satisfied, and he 
felt disappointed and discredited. Arthur left college with a diploma but 
without prospects of obuining a wedding certificate. 

For years Arthur repressed all thoughts of this unhappy experience. He 
buried himself in his work, had few if any close friends, and lived a 
narrow life. Some years later he returned to the college campus for “old 
grad’s day." He called on his former professors, visited the old laboratories, 
and saw alumni wlio were at school when he was there. 

In walking about the campus he strolled over to lover’s lane. He came 
upon the spot where he had had his very bitter disappointment years be- 
fore as a college student, and he broke out in very peculiar behavior. His 
speech became disturbed; he lost control of himself; and he became greatly 
upset. 

Ideas and emotions which had been pent up and repressed for years 
burst out when set off by the surroundmgs where Arthur had had his 
very bitter experience. He was like a volcano that had just burst open. 

What Arthur should have done long before was to have told some 
good sympathetic friend about his disappointment in love. He should 
have engaged in many activities — baseball, dancing, parties — in order 
to get the trouble out of his consciousness. The companionship of 
men and women of his own age would have helped. 
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Maybe he could have joked a bit about it. “Well, anyv/ay, girls are 
like streetcars. There is always another one coming." 

This is not a very funny statement, but it might have had some 
value for Arthur’s mental healtli. However, instead of working off 
and throwing out the highly emotionalized defeat of his desires, 
Arthur kept the psycliological poisons in his system until they broke 
out in uncontrolled behavior. 

A repression may be compared to a sliver in one’s hand. It is irrh 
tathig so long as it is tlicre, it hurts most when it is removed, but in 
a short time die pain is gone and it hurts no more. An unhappy 
experience that is repressed into the subconscious is a psychologi- 
cal sliver. The painful emotions of the repressed complex are felt 
whenever some idea or thought related to the complex comes to 
mind. The sliver in the hand hurts when it is touched; so does a 
repression hurt when it Is touched off by an association. If we are 
full of repressions, our painful emotions will be touched off fre- 
quently, and we will be unhappy much of the time. 

If we harbor prejudices, jealousies, and dislikes for people, we are 
sure to experience emotional pain whenever those people come to 
mind. The same is true of wrongdoing— liaving snubbed someone, 
stolen a baseball, broken a window, or copied from a classmate’s 
paper during an examination, we feel an emotion whenever any- 
thing reminds us of these acts of ours. Because these and similar acts 
are disapproved socially, a person dislikes very much having anyone 
know tliat he has done them. He loses standing and worth if de- 
tected; so he tries to avoid detection by repressing the unhappy 
thoughts of his experiences. 

For example, when John accidentally scraped the car fender in 
backing out of the garage, he worried about what his parents would 
say. He might have tried to keep the matter and all thoughts of his 
experience a secret but, instead, he explained it all to his fadier when 
he came home that evening. His father was an understanding man. 
Still, he believed John should face his own difficulties. He said the 
insurance would take care of three-fourths of the cost of repainting 
but that John should pay the rest. John did so, and it was a clieap 
and good cure for his troubles. 
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Prevention and cure. The best way to maintain good mental 
health in this connection is, of course, to avoid unacceptable behavior. 
It is sucli behavior that leads to repression. This is readily said, but no 
one is free from unpleasant experiences or unsocial acts. 

Tlie value of religion in this connection should not be overlooked. 
Adherence to the principles of a religion, with its emphasis on good 
morals, helps to prevent disapproved behavior — the kind that leads to 
conflicts, complexes, and repressions. But in spite of the best religious 
and moral training, people will still misbehave. Througli religion one 
can obtain cure and comfort. By means of prayer, troubles and guilt 
are confessed and forgiveness is requested. 

Those educated in a religious faith are taught that they can carry 
their troubles to God in prayer and that He will relieve diem of their 
worries and difficulties. Many with firm faith in sucli powers are 
comforted and also healed, so to speak. 

Some religions provide for confession of wrongdoings. A member 
may go to a priest or minister and confess his troubles and wrong- 
doings. Confession results in getting conflicts, complexes, or unhappy 
thoughts out of the system and into the open. Thereby, confession 
gives relief. 

Confession is the opposite of repression. Just as repression is an 
attempt to get rid of troubles by liiding tliem in the subconscious, 
confession takes one’s troubles and distressing thoughts out in the 
open. Confession usually brings cure and comfort, while repression 
stores up trouble in the form of unhcalthful complexes. Unhcalthful 
emotions will be set off whenever ideas which toucli the repression 
come to the mind. Thus, if John had not cleared up the matter of 
the scraped fender he probably would have had guilty feelings when- 
ever the car entered into the family discussion or whenever he used 
the car. 

If we can pour our troubles and unhappinesses mto the ears of a 
sympathetic friend or family member, we can avoid repression. 
Sympathetic wives and husbands hear each other’s difficulties and 
thus get rid of their conflicts and complexes. It is good to have a few 
confidants to whom we can talk about the things that bother us. 

Furthermore, some experiences hidden away in the subconscious 
tend to distort behavior. They may make the person who feels 




Having n good friend in whom to confide 
^onr troubks, your mutakcSi otid yonr weakr 
nesses is an excellent way to avoid repression. 
The friend might be someone your own age, 
an older person, a teacher, or one of yonr 
parents. 


guilty, though the offense is 
small, act shy anti timid. They 
may make the person who made 
a failure at one time in his life try 
so hard now to be a success that 
he neglects normal, all-round ac- 
tivity. They may make a person 
who represses the resentment he 
feels at fancied mistreatment 
burst oitt in. violent aggression. 

In order to bring about a cure, 
it is necessary to go back and un- 
cover unhappy experiences, By 
trying to recall various emotional 
experiences in one’s past life, 
even in childhood days, attempt 
is made to clear away the shad- 
ows that affect a person’s adult 
liehavior. A doctor known as a 
psychiatrist helps people uncover 
and interpret these experiences. 
Intelligent ministers, priests, par- 
ents, friends, and teachers can do 


so too. One process of uncovering 
and interpreting the experiences of the pa.st and their ellects on n 
person’s actions in the present is known as psychoanalysis. 


WHEN IS ILLNESS AN ESCAPE? 

Difficulties and illness. During her sophomore year Dora was often 
sick. Her mother finally observed that Dora was ill whenever there 
was an examination to be taken in geometry. It was in this subject 
that Dora was having trouble. She didn’t like it. She didn’t like the 
teacher and she didn’t like the marks she was getting in the class. So 
when examinations were given in geometry, Dora stayed home with 
a “very bad headache.” If she got up on the morning of the examina- 
tion, she soon found It impossible to stay up and would return to bed, 
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Here is a typical attempt to get away from a distasteful situation 
by feigning illness. Dora escaped from the geometry test for the time 
being at least. She hoped diat she would be excused because she felt 
that the teacher could not blame her for being sick and wouldn’t 
want to make her sufFer further by giving her make-up work when 
she returned. 

Dora was a weakling. She ran away from what was hard. She 
gained nothing from it. Instead, she got behind because she lost out 
in her work. If Dora doesn’t change, she will form the habit of 
running away from what is hard. She is beginning now with com- 
paratively small difbculdes. When she gets older, she may be the 
kind of girl who will quit her job when it gets too hard, who will go 
home to mother when her marriage doesn’t run smoothly, who will 
retreat into illness when the children become difficult to handle. 

Trying to get away from one’s problems and duties by feigning 
illness is called malingmng. This is an escape mechanism that is 
not uncommon. Malingering may be practiced by the scliool child 
who is unhappy with his lessons, the housewife who dislikes house- 
work, and the soldier who is afraid of battle. 

People make use of illness for anodicr reason. Some aren’t able 
to make a satisfactory place for themselves by their own merit. They 
want more attention than they can get. So they resort to illness as a 
way of getting that attention. There are school children who get 
pleasure out of going to the nurse’s office, out of being examined by 
the doctor, and out of being given special consideration by their 
classmates, teachers, and parents beccause of their illness. To be called 
on by teachers and friends when sick, enliances a person’s ego. 

Some children, and adults too, derive satisfaction from being deli- 
cate. They like the special consideration given them. They often 
entertain the notion that being delicate is equivalent to being more 
artistic, having more sensitive intelligence, and finer appreciations — 
in short, being made of finer clay. 

So illness may be assumed and a will for it developed in order to 
get away from difficulties and to attract attention and consideration. 
In the one instance the purpose is to escape and in the second to 
acquire feelings of worth. Both purposes are bad because assumed 
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illness causes a waste of time and, worst of all, shows a weakness in 
character. 

Fear and illness. Illness is more often used as an escape than we 
realize. For example, there arc athletes who become ill before a 
difficult football game, swimming meet, or boxing or wrestling 
match because they are afraid of being tnjuicd or defeated. In some 
instances the illness is faked; in Others the fear and woiry may 
induce actual illness. Recovery is quick, however, after the game 
or match is over. Illness serves as an escape for many kinds of diffi- 
culties. By assuming or actually inducing illne.ss, people avoid 
facing the problems and difficulties at hand. It is a poor method 
because dicre can be no satisfactory escape that way, Problems have 
to be met and solved, not run away from. 

WHAT IS THE DANGER OF LIVING IN THE PAST OR 
THE FUITJRE? 

Regression. People who have reached an age at which they are 
no longer active and have not much to look forward to are prone to 
look back to “the good old days." 

“Those were the happy days. People were more genuine and 
friendly, more companionable, and not so busy earning money to 
stop for some old-fashioned homespun pleasures,” was the typical 
statement of one man in the mellow years of life. 

When a person habitually looks back to the days gone by and 
lives in the past, he manifests what is called regression. This term 
means going back. In psychology, the term “regression” refers to 
dwelling excessively on the experiences of the past or a strong 
tendency to relive the happy, carefree, days of childhood. 

The following lines from Whittier’s “The Barefoot Poy” illustrate 
a longing for die cliildhood days. 

Ob for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 

Health diat mocks the doctor's rules, 
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Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon, 

Cheerily, then, my little man. 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can I 

Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy. 

Ere It passes, barefoot boy I 

Of course, high school and college people do not live' in. the past 
to any appreciable extent. It is probably rare for a person in his teens 
or early twenties to dwell unduly on the life and experiences of early 
childhood. 

Of more concern to younger people are other forms of regression — 
a return to childish or infantile behavior. The college freshman who 
bursts into tears whenever some little thing goes wrong is not acting 
her age but is rather acting the age of a five- or six-year-old. The 
adult who has a temper tantrum to get his own way is acting like 
the little boy who lies on the floor and kicks and screams when he 
can’t get what he wants. The young woman who throws herself on 
her mother’s bosom for comfort whenever difEculties beset her is 
regressing to her childhood behavior. The husband who constantly 
complains to his mother about his wife is likewise returning to child- 
hood traits. 

Progression. If youth has any tendencies for living in other years, 
which may not be conducive to the most effective living, it is the 
strong tendency to live in the future. This may be called progression, 
which is the opposite of regression. 

“I may not be doing so very well in school but just watch my 
smoke when I get out into life. You know that those who do best in 
school usually fail in life and those who fail in school are the ones 
who succeed Ih life. 1 think a lot about the future; I dream great 
dreams of the years that are coming.” Such a remark is typical of the 
drinking of many young people who aren’t concerned enough about 
the present. 

Of course such a statement about success or failure in school and 
subsequent experiences in postschool life is not true. It is rational!' 
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You may think you will be “different” when you get “out into life,” but the chances are 
you will be the same kind of employee, citizen, or mate as you ate a student. 

zation. Our immediate iiiierest, however, centers on a question per* 
taining to the effect on the present of this kind of thinking about 
the future. 

Don’t neglect the present. If tliiiiking about the future or the past 
wastes time and energy that should be used to get today’s work done, 
then such thinking leads to maladjustment. If a person does not meet 
his present responsibilities and embraces a golden future of his own 
making instead, then living in the future is a substitute for .iclually 
living successfully at present. Then it is an escape from the real and 
actual. 

On the other hand, a visualization of the future may be die 
product of real ambition. A high school boy sees hlniself as a great 
surgeon, or a high school girl sees herself as the best wife and mother 
in her city. Those dreams may be in the spirit of a desire for great 
accomplishment. Because boys and girls have these visions of the 
future, diey are motivated and, consequently, work harder in school 

to progress toward the achievement of their dreams. Such high school 
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students do not idly dream about tlie future; they have their ideas 
about what they want to be but spend their time on today’s tasks 
which they shape for the accomplishment of their future plans. 

The crux of the whole matter is the question of our purpose in 
dwelling on the past or the future and the amount of time and energy 
we put in on it. It is obvious that using tlie past or the future as an 
escape from the present may result in bad mental health. On the 
other hand, utilizing the experiences of the past and planning for the 
future will result in better personal adjustment. In these are the tests 
of the use of the past and the future. The following story suggests 
the proper emphasis: A girl was once asked if she wanted a man 
with a past or a future. She said she wanted a man with a present. 

SUMMARY 

In order to get away from a life that is too hard and have one of 
our own making, we daydream or go into a land of fantasy. For 
similar reasons we may go to the movies, read a book, listen to soap 
operas, and identify ourselves with our favorite cliaracters. If such 
escape is very limited, it does no harm and may even give good 
relief; but; too much departure from the real world makes a right 
adjustment even harder to make. 

Some people try to lose their troubles in alcohol. They may feel 
happy and important for a time, but the aftereffects of drinking leave 
them worse off than before. Worst of all, drinking may become a 
sad and serious habit which is very hard to break. There are many 
old methods for breaking the drinking habit that help some. A 
recent movement that seems effective is referred to as Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

We also try to push our troubles and problems out of the way by 
repressing them. Seemingly we may forget them, but our nervous 
system records our repressions and the effects of the unpleasant ex- 
perience still lurk widiin us and cause trouble. 

Another inedective way that is used to get away from problems is 
to assume illness. This, like the other escape methods, will not work 
well because time and effort have been lost which are badly needed 
for constructive efforts on these troublesome problems. 
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Some people escape from reality by spending too much time on the 
past or on the future. Tlrcy are resoitiug to legiession or progressioti. 
Regression also includes childish behavior on the part of adults. 

A person must always remember that he can’t run away from his 
problems. He has to get them outside of himself — out in front, in 
fact— where he can meet them squarely and try to solve them. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your tend- 
ency to csca{)c reality, go over die questions at the beginning of this 
chapter again. Decide whether your hist replies wcic honest ones. 

2. Mrs. Blown has not gotten along well in her marriage. She wants a 
divorce. A marriage-rciations counselor is trying to help her, instead, 
.to make a better ad)u$tmcnt in her life whh her husband. The coun- 
selor and Mrs. Blown talk of het childhood and youth. She tells him 
that she feels that she lived in a dreamworld much of the time when 
she was growing up. She admits that she still daydreams away un- 
pleasantness. 

What does the marriage counselor learn nlioul Mrs. Drown from 
this confession? 

3. George Kenwell has gone to a psychiatrist for help. His life has been 
made miserable in recent months by unbearable nighimares. The psy- 
chiatrist tries to get George to talk freely about his experiences, his 
ambitions, his hopes, and so on. He Buds that George does not open 
up his heart to him aliout anything. From what George has actually 
told him he has learned very little. Nevertheless^ he has learned some- 
dung very important about George. 

What has the psychiatrist learned about George that might be the 
cause of his difliculty ? 

4. Annalielle Thompson has been talking to the doctor about her mother. 
AnnabeUe and her mother live together. Mr. Thompson is dead. 
Annabelle is thirty. Last month she told her mother of her plans to 
marry Bart Dwegan, widt whom she has been going for several years. 
Since that time Mrs. Thompson has had several heart attacks. She 
begs Annabelle never to leave her. The doctor tells Annabelle that 
Mrs, Thompson is in excellent health, “But I'm afraid. . . he says. 

What does the doctor suspect about Mrs. Thompson? 
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5. The dean of women at Baintcr College is concerned about Beth« Beth 
' was invited to join a sorority there and then flunked the test required 

of all new members. Beth has taken the blow badly. She won*t talk 
about it to anyone. She avoids the friends who are in the sorority. 

Why is the dean concerned? 

6. “I really shouldn't tell you all this,” said Vivian to her best friend. 
“But I've just got to get it out of my mind. Can't bear my troubles 
alone. Just weak, I guess.” 

Do you think Vivian is weak or wise? Explain. 

7. “It won’t hurt just this once,” says Betty to herself, “to say I’m sick 
and get out of the work in that way.” 

“No,” answers her conscience, “it won't hurt this once. The 
trouble is. . . 

What would the conclusion be? 

8. The piincipal looked at Johnny's attendance record and then at the 
record of his physical examination. “Johnny seems to be in excellent 
physical condition; yet he is out of school again and again because of 
illness. I wonder. . , 

What miglit he be thinking? What odicr school information should 
he secure about Johnny? 

9. “Some day,” says Paul, listening to the radio, “I'll be a great orchestra 
leader” 

“How much time did you spend on your music today?” asks his 
father. 

Why does he bring that up? 

10. “Daydreaming is good,” protests Jane. “I’m sure that every great man 
did some daydreaming when he was young.” 

“Daydreaming,” replies her mother, “is good if. . . .” 

Finish her sentence. 

11. “1 don’t want to talk about id” cries Ann when her mother mentions 
her losing the tennis match. “I don’t want to talk about it 'to anyone 
ever.” 

“But you should,” says her mother. 

What did Ann’s modxer mean ? 

12. “My daughter comes home to me when she has trouble with her hus- 
band, I'm glad to say,” remarked the fond mother. 

“But that's not good,” replied her friend. “In psycliology we call 

that. . . 

What was slie about to say? 
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13. "I can't do much about my life now," said the high school boy, “but 
when I’m out in the business world five or ten years fiom now, j\ist 
watch inel I think about it all of the time.” 

Is he following a wise course? Explain. 



10. Wearing Yourself Out by 
Conflict and Frustration 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . • , 


1. Bob^ Mary, Sarah, Phyllis, or Roger gave Irene the best advice in the following 
instance? 

can’t decide what to do,” moaned Irene. “Fve thought and thought,” 

"Toss a coin,” suggested Bob. 

"Let it go for a while,” said Mary, 

"Make yourself come to a decision. Then stick by it,” offered Sarah, 

"Well take a vote,” said Phyllis. 

*"Ask someone to decide for you,” said Roger. 

2. The happiest life is the life without any frustration? 

3. Parents should help their children avoid any frustration? 


D o you know people who are greatly bothered and upset when 
they have to make a decision P Such people are apt to decide Arst one 
way, then another. They are in a state of being pulled two ways at the 
same time. They arc in a state of conflict. People like diat prevent 
themselves from solving their problems. 

You have doubtless experienced the disappointment of not getting 
what you very much want. This failure to attain satisfaction is called 
frustration or thwarting, It is, of course, normal and whole.sorae to 
experience some frustration, but if a person’s deep-seated wants and 
ambitions go unsatisfied, his personality may be injured. What one 
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must do is to try to harmonize 
what one wants with the capacity 
to achieve it, or he must find sat- 
isfying alternatives. 

WHAT KINDS OF CONFUCTS 
ARE THERE? 


j A person may be said to have 
I ^ conflict when he is torn by a 

' I feeling or desire for two or more 

'7i courses of action. The desire to 

take one course of action is op- 
posed by the desiie to take an- 
* ] other whicli may be equally 

^ ... * pressing. It is these opposing de- 

sires or forces which make a con- 

- _ , , s flict. The frustration of not bc- 

imUc wM. .onflicu ™r *. «,mlk '"8 »l>k to move me way or aii- 

ihmi. ImpMiant mattmi of counct other arouses emotion. Il ls esMn- 
je decided only after cateful thought. ® person s well-being that 

such a conflict be removed by 
deciding on a definite course of action, fully accepted by the person. 
If it is not so removed, the frustration of not being able to follow 
one course or another will arouse emotion. Tliis stirred-up emotional 
state docs no good and, if it persists, can do much harm. Conflicts 
vary from those that are comparatively momentary to those that 
persist for days, months, and years. The short-lived ones cause only 
irritation, whereas the chronic ones may be very troublesome. 

Make up your mind. A young lady who has two invitations to 
attend a dance may have a conflict. She prefers to go with John, but 
Harold asked her first, and having partially promised John, she frets 
and worries in trying to reach a decision. If she goes with Harold, 
she will miss the company she prefers, and still if she should go with 
John, she ofiends Harold because she is socially, if not morally, bound, 
to go with him. 

If she readies a decision after a few minutes of calm deliberation 
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Which box to buy? Some people make them- 
selves miserable with conflicts over the smnil- 
est decisions. Impoitont mntten, of course, 
should be decided only after canful thought. 
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and then accepts her decision as a matter of course, she has avoided 
a conflict. That is the healthful way. But if she argues widi herself at 
great length, decides one way one moment, the other way the next, 
imagines unhappy consequences if she goes with John and equally 
unhappy ones if she goes with Harold, she is in a conflict that will 
leave her worn out. No matter what choice she makes, she will not 
enjoy the occasion. She has been unhappy arriving at a decision, will 
not be happy during the dance, and will be unhappy afterward when 
the thought of tlie two boys comes to mind. 

A student may have a conflict about what college to attend. His 
friends are going to one, so he would like to go there; but another 
college has a much better music course which he wishes to take. So 
he is torn between the desire to go widi his friends and his desire 
to obtain the best possible education in music. 

Life is full of choices. In every case, we may have moments of not 
being able to decide what we want. But if we continue to waver be- 
tween tliem and never quite make up our minds, there will be 
trouble. This is a truth that many people have never learned. Some 
make the mistake of giving much attention to every choice— even 
the trivial ones like what to choose from the dessert counter in the 
cafeteria. Some make the mistake of making snap judgments about 
every choice — even die vital ones like what girl to take for a wife. 
Some make the mistake of never arriving at the point where they 
can say, “I’ve decided. That’s the end of that.” 

Some conflicts are more fundamental dian these whicli have been 
mentioned. A good illustradon is found m the following story, re- 
told from The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg by Mark Twain. 

Hadleyburg prided itself on being an extremely honest and incorruptible 
city. The story tells how a man who had been offended in Hadleyburg set 
out to revenge himself on the town and some of its most respected citizens 
whom he proved to be both corrupt and dishonest. Part of his revenge 
consisted of his revelation to the woild of the dishonesty and corruptibility 
of these men. Fart of it lay in his plan to produce a state of painful conflict 
in the minds of many of the town’s citizens. 

The revenge of “the man that corrupted Hadleyburg" had its begin- 
nings when, one evening, a stranger came to a Hadleyburg home with a 
large sack containing, he said, $40,000 in gold coins. He explained that 
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he warned to give this money to someone in the town who, long ago, had 
befriended him. He didn't remctnlM.T the name or the appearance of the 
one who had befriended him. He rcincmlteicd only one thing about him, 
and by this he would recognize him. The citizen had made a statement 
which the stninger tcmcmhcrcd. Whoever in the town could repeat that 
remark would he the one the stranger was Icxiking fur, and to him would 
go the $40,000. 

Of course, word of tliis got around, and many people of Hadleyburg 
began twisting their minds u> squeeze out the idea that they were the ones 
who had befriended the stranger. Thus was conflict begun in many—bc- 
tween their desire for the money and their knowledge that they had no 
claim to it. 

Several weeks went by. Then nineteen prominent citizens of the town 
received letters, each letter revealing the remark, each lettei implying that 
the receiver of the letter was the one who had done the kind act. Now in 
these nineteen men the conflict grew stronger. Uiich one had a decision to 
make, for each one thought he alone held the token that would win him 
the money. Should he be dishonest and take the money ? Oi should he be 
hunc.st and disclaim il^ The struggle m each man was intense and |xunful, 
we may be sine. 

Finally a meeting of all the townspeople was called in the town hall, It 
was announced that the one who truly should have the money would be 
revealed. Whoever remembered the remark was asked to hand it in in a 
scaled envelope. Nineteen sealed envelopes were received. They were 
oiicned; the name of each writer and the remark he had written were 
read. Every one of the nineteen prominent citizens had submitted the same 
remark in the hope of getting the $40,000. It was evident that all of them 
were dishonest. 

With that the stranger had had his revenge. He had proved that the 
nineteen most prominent men of Hadleyburg were both dishonest and 
corruptible. They were discredited before the whole world. 

The point of the story for us at tliis time is the tremendous conflict 
that these nineteen men had between their desire for the money and 
their feeling that they did not truly deserve it. They suffered intensely 
while they had the conflict and, of course, suffered deep humiliation 
when it was revealed that they falsely claimed the money. 

Conflicting loyalties. Another case of a very dcep>sealed conflict 
was tliat which developed because of a man’s divided loyalty between 
his sweetheart and his mother. 
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Ralph became engsigccl when he and his sweetheart were in their twen- 
ties. His widowed mother was against the marriage and insisted that he 
should not le<we her. For twenty years this state of affairs persisted; during 
all these years, Ralph was torn by the desire to be married and also by a 
feeling of loyalty to his mother. 

Finally, when Ralph and his sweetheart were in their forties, he made 
up his mind to get married. On the day set for the wedding, he became 
violently angry when his mother made a final plea to her son that he not 
leave her. He struck his mother several hard blows, hitally injuring her. 

Here we have an extreme example of how tragically a conflict may 
affect a person's life. Imagine the man's many hours of unhappiness 
through the years of engagement. His normal desire to be married 
was opposed by his desire to be loyal to his mother. This conflict of 
emotion caused him much pain and anguish. His thinking processes 
were obstructed and his efficiency was lowered. Years that could 
have been normally happy were troubled by conflicting motives. 

The hidden nature of conflicts. Probably the injurious feature of 
conflicts is that he who has a conflict is not clearly aware of it. He is 
not conscious of the struggle of the opposing forces within himself. 
One of these which is fairly common in students is opposition be- 
tween religious and scientific ideas. It is not suggested that there need 
be a conflict between religion and science. There arc many people of 
excellent scientific training who are religious and have no conflict 
whatever. Still, in other instances, there are those who have conflict 
whether they need to or not. 

Some students raised in homes where fundamentalist religion pre- 
vails may develop serious and painful problems in trying to harmon- 
ize religion and science as soon as they take advanced courses in 
science. Sometimes the students, after tense emotional struggle, set- 
tle their conflict by becoming skeptical of both religion and science. 
In other instances, they give up one of them and cling more 
securely to the remaining one. Fortunately, it might be added tliat 
there are many students who are not stirred to take sides at all and 
who consequently have no conflict. In them, conflict is prevented 
by a widened understanding. 

Conflict in ideas often arises from a narrow understanding. The 
remedy is to widen the circle of our knowledge and understanding. 
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Don’t stop attending elinrch or chapel because yon have read about beliefs that differ 
from your early religions training. Such differences often cause conflict in the minds of 
students. It isn’t always necessary, howevcr> to tflke definite sides oiw way or the other. 

Let's take an example. Here is a student who is very kind to animals. 
She reads about experiments on animals in medical and psychological 
studies and is horrified by what she calls “the cruelty o£ it.” Now she 
is standing within the circle of her love for animals. The under- 
standing of the worth of experimentations on animals is not a part 
of her consciou5nes.s. 

She might widen the circle of her understanding to include an 
appreciation of the experimental work with animals which may even 
mean starving them and operating on diem. If understanding is 
enlarged to include the scientific point of view, there is room for both 
a love of animals and an understanding and appreciation for the 
scientific work that is done with them. Thus> there is broad enough 
understanding to prevent conflict in ideas. 

Young adults have strong urges, drives, and motives. The drive 
toward or the urge for the opposite sex is a dominant factor in life. 

It frequently causes conflict in school years. On the one hand, there 
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is a desire for free expression of the sex urge; on the other, is the idea 
of society that youth should wait for the time when they can establish 
a home before they mate. Here again, the conflict can be resolved by 
enlarging the understanding. If a youth understands only his own 
feelings, he will be at war against the dictates of society. If society 
understands only itself, it will be at war against the impulse of youth. 
If the youth can widen the circle of his understanding until it in- 
cludes both his own needs and those of society, he will be able to 
understand his conflict, come to a decision tliat will be wise, and 
abide by it. 

The struggle for security often causes conflict. In trying to obtain 
a comfortable living, people are often tempted to steal, cheat, lie, or 
in general, take unfair advantage of their fellows. Teachings of 
honesty, ethical and religious knowledge oppose such behavior. If 
the knowledge of right and the desire to do right arc strong, there 
will be no conflict, and the individual will be spared all the uiihappi' 
ness that such conflict brings. If the desire to do right is weak, there 
will be constant fighting within the individual between the desire 
to get something dishonestly as against the desire to be law abiding. 
In this, as in so many situations where there is the opportunity or 
necessity for making a choice, conflict develops. 

Conflicts arise also from our desire for pleasures. On the one hand, 
we have the desire to spend all our time or money for fun. On the 
other hand, we have the need to spend time for work and money 
for necessities. Some people can’t make up their minds one way or 
the other. They must make a clioice, and they are always in a 
miserable state of indecision. They decide to play, and they can’t 
quite enjoy it because their conscience tells them they should be 
working. They decide to work, and their desire to play keeps nag- 
ging at them, making them equally unhappy. 

Some people, of course, come to a definite decision but decide 
against what they know is right. They drink, they keep late hours, 
they waste their time on constant frivolity, they have no restrictions 
in their activities. 

The conflict between right and wrong. Every person faces many 
times during his life the eternal conflict between right and wrong, 
or a choice between doing what he has been taught is right or diat 
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which he has been taught Ls wrong. Usually the conflict is between 
doing and not doing that which a person has learned to believe is 
wiong, sinful, or imnior.iL 

Such a conflict serves a very useful purpose when a person is faced 
with making a clioice between desirable and undesirable behavior. 
The ideas and ideals of right^loing lend to check wiongdoing. A 
person is in an unfortunate state when he plunges into undesirable 
beliavioi without ihc restraint of any conflicting tendency. It is best, 
of course, when facing a choice of right or wrong, to reach the right 
decision promptly through the dominance of ethical ideas, good 
habits, and high ideals. 

Conflict is very injurious when it persists for a long time through 
failure lo reach a decision. The resulting emotional turmoil from 
being “indecision’s child” manifests itself in confusion, the diffusion 
of pui poses, and often in undcsiiablc behavior. 

Whenever a person’s energy and forces aic pushing against each 
other, they arc burned up or wasted. Sometimes thc.se conflicting 
forces cause an explosion, as happened with the man who had been 
frustrated by his mother in his desire to get married, Generally, they 
cause unhappiness because, .since neither urge can be satisfied, there 
is a continual wanting of something that can’t be secured. 

There aie, for example, young men who wanicil lo be, say, 
musicians, but whose parents insisted that they become doctors, 
lawyers, or engineers. They always feel frustrated and unhappy be- 
cause they are not doing what they really desire most to do. Similarly, 
if a girl marries a boy her parents choose for her when she truly 
loves another, there may persist a conflict between being duty bound 
to the one slie married and wanting to be with the one she did not 
marry. In the end such a conflict might break out in a disruption of 
the marriage. 


WHY DO PEOPLE HAVE CONFUCTS? 

Because of insecurity. We have shown that conflict is a clash of 
ideas, ideals, or motives. It is accompanied by emotional disturbance 
of varying degrees of intensity and duration. It may vary from a 
minor conflict involved in buying a school tablet and not being able 
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to clioose the one wanted to a fundamental conflict between two 
major types of behavior. Why do people have conflicts? There may 
be several reasons, and some of them have been mentioned but not 
fully explained. Probably one reason for conflicts is a feeling of 
insecurity. Associated with this may be a feeling of inferiority. If a 
person’s ability, early training, and other circumstances of life have 
caused him to feel insecure and uncertain, he may be disposed to 
have conflicts when he is faced widi a problem that requires an 
answer or a decision. Not feeling sure of himself and, consequently, 
being inclined to worry about the outcome of any decision he makes, 
the person is apt to hesitate too long, go through a lengthy stage 
of arguing with himself, put off making the decision, or probably 
reacli a decision In despair. He is too worried about the consequences 
of his decision. 

For example, diere’s the college frcsliman who has always been 
tied to his mother’s apron strings. As he has grown up, she has made 
his decisions for him. When, rarely, he has decided something for 
himself, she has invariably found fault with the decision. 

One day he goes by himself to buy an overcoat. He finds several 
he likes, but he can’t make up his mind as to which he will take. 
With each one he can see possible criticisms his mother will make. 
He comes home emotionally disturbed without making a purchase, 
still reviewing the arguments for each in his mind. 

Because of internal dissension. Persons who have not organized 
their lives effectively or achieved a well-ordered life are often torn 
by internal dissension. It seems that their thinking is helter-skelter 
and their nerve messages crisscross back and forth. Accompanying 
this mental turmoil is emotional tension which prevents clear think- 
ing, thus making worse a situation which is already bad. The period 
of irritability and upset is prolonged and fatigue results. 


WHAT IS THE WRONG WAY TO AVOID CONFUCTS? 

Mr. Banks is a righteous man on Sunday. He dresses in his best 
clothes, assumes a solemn and sober demeanor, and attends cliurch. 
He looks every inch a fine upriglit gentleman. But for the rest of the 
week he is a different kind of person. He loans money at loan-shark 
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Because a person uses care and thought in his 
work, it does not follow thnt he is equally 
thoughtful and accurate in other fields of ao 
tivity. People who use ideas or methods in one 
phase of living which are not applied to other 
phases in order to avoid conflict arc said to 
have “logic'tight compartments.” 


rates and keeps many accounts 
open until the Inst or next to the 
last payment, when he forecloses 
if he legally can. In some of his 
buildings there ate liquor stores 
and he is glad to collect the rent. 
He is stingy with members of 
his family, and neighbors say that 
he makes Mrs. Ranks work too 
hard. 

Mr. Banks is what we call a 
hypocrite. He pretends to be a 
good man on Sunday, while the 
rest of the time he engages in bad 
practices. He is not bothered by 
this because there is no conflict 
between what he actually does 
and his pretensions. 

The reason is that his Sunday 
ideas aic in one section or com- 


partment of his mind, figuratively speaking, and his everyday ideas 
are in another section or compartment. They do not mix, and they do 
not conflict. We say that his mind is “logic-tight” because he refuses 
or fails to see the inconsistency in his beliefs and his behavior. Thus 
we have the term logic-tight compartments. The left hand really 
doesn’t know what the right hand docs. Thus the person protects 
himself from having a conflict. 

Similarly, a good scientist may be an unreasoning fool in the field 
of politics. He may be painstaking about his experiments, check every 
result carefully, make sure that he is discovering the truth, and speak 
cautiously about his findings. Unfortunately, when he talks politics, 
lie is equally sure of himself and speaks with deep feeling, although 
he never bothers to check on whether he has sound facts and ideas. 


In science he is a careful worker and thinker, but in politics he is not. 
In other words, he has compartments for his thoughts and ideas 
which have no logical relationship between them; diey are logic- 
tight. 
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Usually this person who is inconsistent, or has logic-tight compart- 
ments, is not aware of the fact. He doesn’t realize that his ideas or 
methods don’t meet or arc mconsistent. This is the case with the 
rich employer who is very kind to his family and speaks idealistic 
words about the milk of human kindness yet pays small wages to 
his workers who live in poverty. Teachers who advocate the demo- 
cratic way of teaching but who themselves tell their students exactly 
what to do and are very rigid and strict don’t know that they are 
logic-tight in their thinking. 

Such people avoid conflict through logic-tight compartments and 
are diercby protected from discomfort. Still, it would be desirable if 
the conflicting ideas and methods would meet. If they did, then there 
might be a temporary clash, but out of it might come a logical and 
consistent behavior. Sucli behavior, if the good dominates, should 
be better behavior. 

WHAT IS THE BIGHT WAY TO AVOID CONFUCTS? 

By having a definite philosophy of life. Much conflict is avoided 
by the person who has a definite code of principles and etliics by 
whicli he lives. Thus, when an issue involving right or wrong con- 
fronts such a person, he merely responds with a “yes” or “no” as a 
matter of course, with little or no agitation and vacillation. If, in 
addition, he has a clear idea of the kind of person he wants to be 
and of what he wants out of life, he will avoid many more conflicts. 
Here is a college student who wants to be a cliemist but who also 
wants the excitement and thrill of being a football star. He can’t do 
well at both. He should choose one or the other. Not knowing clearly 
what he wants, a conflict arises whenever he makes a decision as to 
how he should use his time. He works in the laboratory, and he is 
bothered by the fact that he is neglecting his football practice. He 
goes to practice, and he’s bothered by the fact that his experiments 
remain undone. 

Most of us can’t be all the kinds of persons we might fancy being. 
Consequently, we must choose. We must select certain motives, cer- 
tain ideals, certain purposes to guide our lives. 

Some examples may be used to illustrate. A high school freshman 
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o£ fourteen has a definite purpose of developing himself physically 
so that he will become a good atlilctc. His father is a former pro* 
fessional ballplayer who has instilled in his son the ideal of physical 
fitness by keeping himself in excellent physical condition. This boy 
eats, sleeps, and exercises with the purpose of achieving maximum 
physical development. 

When such a boy is offered a cigarette, he, in all probability, says 
“no” without a moment's hesitation. Similarly, if offered a drink of 
liquor, there is no hesitation, meditation, or cross-firing of ideas be- 
cause he has learned about the effects of tobacco and liquor— that 
they are out of harmony witli his deep-seated motives. He rejects 
them without any conflict at all. 

As we have said, conflicts arise in a person because he has clioices 
and cannot make up his mind. Such people want to satisfy both 
desires. They arc unwilling to give up one and end by having 
neither. 

The high school freshman knew that if he wanted physical fitness, 
he couldn’t have tobacco and liquor. He was willing to pay for what 
he wanted by giving up what conflicted with it. We all have to pay 
for what we want, and the ones that get the most pay the most. You 
may be sure of that, even though the payments are hidden. 

We have been talking about the value of having definite ideas of 
what is right and of sticking by tliem. Like cverydiing else, this too 
has its dangers. If a person or a home or a community sets up too 
many “Thou shalt not’s” it will be impossible to stay within die 
bounds comfortably. For example, a home may teach that smoking, 
dancing, and attending movies are in die class of serious wrong- 
doings. Since the world at large doesn’t look upon such acts as 
serious wrongs, there is apt to be conflict in the cliildren of that 
home. In some instances, unnecessary strictness causes conflict and 
frustration that bring worse rather than better behavior. The feelings 
of wrongdoing, when according to many standards there is no 
wrong, may result in indifferent or even antisocial behavior. 

By deciding on a definite goal. Furdicrmore, it is very desirable to 
have definite purposes and motives. A vocational choice should be 
made as early as possible. Perhaps it is not possible for a high school 
student to make a definite decision on vocation yet, but he should 
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have some plans in mind and, if uncertain about a definite vocation, 
at least work hard and earnestly at something. By working with 
purpose, one soon learns where his interests he and, through experi- 
ence, often hits upon that for which he is best adapted. 

By making a decision. An essential element in mental health is 
courage. Specifically in connection with conflicts, it is necessary to 
have the courage to make a decision and stick by it. There is much 
less difficulty in making a decision than in not doing so. If decisions 
are not made, an accumulation of trouble results; if decisions are 
made, the difficulties are disposed of one by one. 

The person who “rides the fence” is not respected by either his 
friends or his enemies. He is what we call a “mugwump.” His “mug” 
is on one side of the fence and his “wump” on the other. He is not 
a unified or integrated person, because he is divided against himself. 

The best course of action is to get all the facts you can, make a 
decision, and then stick to it. That is a good rule to follow. Don’t 
feel that you must explain your decision after you’ve made it. Your 
decision may be a good one, yet you may not be able to express your 
reason for it. Moreover, dwelling on die reason may just keep open 
a question that should have been closed when the decision was 
reached. 

It is essential to have courage in order to avoid conflicts — courage 
to make up your mind in terms of what you think to be right and 
wrong. First of all, decide what you think is right, and then make 
your decision accordingly. You may seem to lose out at times, but in 
the end you are sure to win. In odier words, you may lose some 
battles, but you will win the war. 

The careers of men elected to public office support this point of 
view. Those men who are wishy-washy, who straddle die fence, who 
compromise with their principles, who pretend to be on everyone’s 
side, soon lose out and arc forgotten. Those governors, representa- 
tive!!, and senators, however, who stand with conviction for what 
they believe to be right, who figlit consistently for what they believe 
to be in the interests of the general welfare, usually continue in 
public service for a lifetime. If dicy do lose out for the moment, they 
make a comeback or receive other good positions. Whether defeated 
or not, they are still respected and are rarely relegated to oblivion. 
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Even though it is healthful to arrive at decisions without too much 
vacillation, there is also the objcclional extreme of being too cock- 
sure. The pel sun who knows all the answers, who can render a judg- 
ment on any topic and reach a decision with a flick of his tongue, is 
suie to get into dilRculty with himself and others. His conclusions 
arc not based on facts and evidence and will not be sound. Conse- 
quently, they lead to difficulty. Furthermore, the attitude of cock- 
sureness may be offensive and may not engender confidence. His 
true condition may be one of inadequacy, and he may be compensat- 
ing by appearing to be cocksusc. In other instances the person may 
really feel that he knows all tlie answers. 

By being consistent. We have talked about having a well-thought- 
out code for living, about knowing what you believe, and about being 
true to those beliefs. Some |)cople change their points of view with 
every new situation; change tlieir ideals to match those of whatever 
person they are with. If you are meonsistent like that, you are sure 
to receive bumps from the people with whom you deal because it is 
apparent that you feel one way with one pei'son and another way 
with the other. If you agree with one person’s point of view and also 
agree with another person who has the opposite opinion, your in- 
consistency is almost sure to be discovered, with the result that you 
will have weakened two friendships; whereas, if you have courte- 
ously spoken your conviction, you will have at least one friend and 
the respect of the other person. Utere is a likelihood that you will 
have two friends. 

WHAT CREATES FRUSl’RATION AND THWARTING? 

When we want .something and are prevented from getting it, we 
say we are thwarted or frustrated. A good example is that of a young 
man who fell in love with a girl of a mucli higher social status. He 
was born on the “wrong side of the tracks’* and far to the wrong 
side, also. He was a fine young man, however, fully worthy of the 
girl, even tliough she was born on the “right side of the tracks.’’ 
Tliey were in love with each other, but social tradition intervened. 
Parents and friends of the girl said the marriage was impossible. 
They were never married, being frustrated by tradition. 



Frustration and thwarting may 
occur also when ambitions ex- 
ceed training and capacities, A 
young man, for instance, was am- 
bitious to become a lawyer, but 
he struggled five years getting 
through high school. He entered 
college and, after one year, was 
forced to drop because of his low 
marks. He managed to be ac- 
cepted in another college and 
dropped out after one semester. 
His experience indicated that he 
did not have the abilities neces- 
sary for becoming a lawyer, and 
it was also evident that he did not 
have the abilities required by any 
of die professions. 

Another young man had ambi- 
tions to become a superintendent 
in a large school. In other words, 
he wanted to be successful as a 
school administrator. The usual 
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111 tend ent in smaller schools and Many young men have had their carte 

progress to larger and larger ones, by frustration of ambitions that wen 

He made a good start by obtain- their abilities or capacities. Happy is tl 
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position long before he had 
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Many young men have had their careers ruined 
by frustration of ambitions that were beyond 
dieir abilities or capacities. Happy is the person 
who selects a vocation that is well suited to his 
ability and interest 


high degree of ability for developing antagonisms. There were too 
many barbs and too many sparks in his system. He pricked and 
scratched people and ignited their tempers. Also, he lacked the ad- 
vanced training needed for an important school position. So he went 
to graduate school with the purpose of earning advanced degrees. 
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Unfortunately, he did not have the mental capacity required and 
failed to earn satisfactory marks. 

Here was a comparatively young man, very ambitious, but lacking 
in the personal and mental qualities necessary £oi achieving his pur- 
poses. His frustration caused him to strike out in unsocial ways. He 
became increasingly critical and combative. In addition, he assumed 
the appearance of dignity and loftiness for the purpose of impressing 
people with his importance. His bad qualities became worse, and 
each successive position he took was poorer than the former. 

If this person had prepared for work consistent with his capacities, 
he would have been happy. He was strong and large physically and 
had considerable motor ability. He was skilled in repairing auto- 
mobiles and was a good caqienter. He could have been a succc.ssful 
tradesman, and if he had psychologically accepted such work, he 
would have been happily adjusted. Such work would have been in 
harmony with his capacities. When he undertook work beyond his 
abilities, he was thwarted by mability to perform his duties success- 
fully. Maladjustment and unhappiness caused by frustration were his 
lot. 

People who strike out vigorously to achieve favorable recognition 
and gain superiority often are blocked and thwarted. They desire 
above everydiing else to be leaders. Many with such ambitions fall 
short because they do not have the qualities of leadership. 

Examples are easily found. The clubwoman who aspires for this 
office or diat appointment or a place at the head banquet table may 
fail and thereby feel thwarted and frustrated. Similarly, the man 
who perennially seeks political office and is always defeated, the child 
who finds the sclioolwork too hard, the student who is not quite 
good enough to make the team, the person who cannot make friends 
—all are baffled and thwarted. Then they either withdraw them- 
selves by avoiding people or strike out with temper tantrums and 
bellicose outbursts or assume an attitude of aloofness, conceit, or 
cocksureness. 

The best solution is to shake off frustration with humor or to 
take up substitute activities. If a person can’t be an artist, he can 
spend his spare time painting and sculpturing. If a person didn’t 
marry perfectly, he can still try to make the most of his marriage 
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and perhaps find more satisfaction in his work or in community 
service. Life is full of alternatives. 

Conflict and frustration vary in the extensiveness and intensity 
of their effects. They may be just a bit upsetting, or they may be 
almost destructive to the health and balance of the individual. Still, 
they can be largely avoided or eliminated. Conflict and frustration 
are real symptoms of maladjustment and must be conquered if one 
wishes to have poise and equilibrium. 

We have been talking about the kind of Ifisting frustration which 
does harm. It is important to recognize the fact, however, that all 
normal people endure a goodly amount of temporary frustration 
and that some of this frustration is beneficial. 

All of us have many desires and wishes that we try to fulfill, 
Sometimes we cannot get what we want and we are frustrated. Then 
we must put our minds to die task of doing something about our 
frustration. We have discussed ways of handling it unsatisfactorily. 
There are many ways of handling it satisfactorily. The most oft- 
quoted suggestion is this: “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” Another way of handling frustration is to find a substitute 
satisfaction whicli will take the place of the one we couldn’t get. 
Sometimes we must content ourselves with the knowledge that we 
can’t get what we want and that there is no use in clinging to our 
desire. 

If any of us were to live a life in which we always got what we 
wanted, we would doubtless grow up to be pampered weaklings. 
For strength of character comes from having setbacks and frustra- 
tions and then putting our effort into overcoming them or setting 
ourselves to endure them without bitterness. 

Parents who want their cliildren to develop sturdy characters 
will not try to save them from meeting frustration. Rather their 
concern will be to prevent their children from suffering frustradons 
diat are completely beyond their strength to handle and to help 
diem develop die courage and skill to meet the solvable problems 
bravely and well. 

This idea that strength of personality comes through frustration 
and the manner in which we handle that frustration is a helpful one 
for all of us. There is not a person reading this book who will not at 
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times be disheartened or otherwise made unhappy by the fact that he 
is blocked in getting what he wants. At such a time he should re- 
member that he is undergoing an experience which may be of much 
good to him whatever the pain it costs him. 

For if he handles that frustration as an intelligent and brave person 
can, he will be the stronger for it. On the other hand, of course, if he 
gives up on his objectives too easily, loses confidence in himself, 
whines and complains, lets himself sink into depression, dien he will 
be the weaker. 

Consider, for example, a student giving a talk before a class. He 
has prepared it well but is nonetheless so nervous about it that he 
docs very poorly. Here he is experiencing a frustration. His hopes 
for himself in this situation have not been realized. The weakening 
ways of handling that frustration would be to lose confidence in 
himself, to brood over his failure, to try to avoid any opportunities 
to speak on future occasions. The strong ways would be to admit to 
himself diat he didn’t do well, to make plans for bettering himself, 
to look for other opportunities of like nature, to refuse to let himself 
be depressed or self-conscious about the experience. 

In any group of adults there are the psychologically strong and the 
psychologically weak. The strong got that way by building strength 
every time they had a chance — and those cliances came with frustra- 
tions. The weak didn’t grow when they might have, for they met 
many of their frustrations by running away from the situation, by 
giving up too soon, by surrendermg themselves to fear, and by other 
ways of cowardliness. 

When unhappy moments come to you, remember that you always 
have a choice: Will you so conduct yourself that you will be the 
stronger for the setbacks you encounter? Will perseverance, courage, 
and continued self-trust be your watcliwordsp Or will you take the 
coward’s way out— run away, surrender, whine, or bewail your fate? 

SUMMARY 

Conflict consults of swinging back and forth mentally and emo- 
tionally because of an inability to make a decision or arrive at a 
course of action. If one doesn’t take life too seriously and if one 
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learns to make decisions as a matter of course, conflicts can be 
avoided. Furthermore, if a person has a clear-cut philosophy, a set of 
principles, or a religion to live by, it is much easier to avoid situa- 
tions which bring on conflicts. 

Many people live unhappily because they are thwarted or frus- 
trated. They want something and they seem, unable to get it. Prob- 
ably they are reaching for die moon, but more likely they arc reach- 
ing for something that others are achieving. To avoid lasting frus- 
tration, meet a problem squarely and dispose of it. Make an honest 
evaluation of yourself and decide if your course of action is best. In 
this day of excellent personnel work a person can be tested and 
appraised so as to minimize his maladjustment by finding out what 
he is best fitted for. Remember, however, that a certain amount of 
temporary frustration is good for us. The important question is how 
we handle our frustration. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about conflicts and 
frustrations, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. 
Would you give the same answers as you did before reading the cliap- 
ter P If not, what made you change your decisions? 

2. If you recognized each of the following conflicts in yourself, how would 
you handle it? 

a. You arc eighteen and a boy. Your parents believe you shouldn't 
smoke until you arc twenty-one. You respect their judgment. Yet the 
boys you go with do smoke and you have a consuming desire to be 
like them. 

b. You have two close friends who dislike each other Each tells you 
tales about the other and expects your sympathy. You would like to 
remain a friend of both and would like to sympathize with both. 

c. Yoif are a girl of twenty. There arc two men who want to marry 
you. You are in love with both. You can’t make up your mind about 
them. 

d. You are a girl with a friend whom your parents dislike because she 
is ill-mannered and loud. She’s lots of fun and you enjoy being with 
her. Still you don't like to oppose your parents’ wishes. 
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e. Your conscience bothers you because you don't work hard enough 
in. school. Siill, if you woik hard you*re afraid you’ll miss too much 
fun. 

You can’t make up your mind how to spend your summer vacation. 
There are three possibilities: You could be a counselor at camp. You 
could stay home and have a good time with the gang. You could visit 
your cousins in another section of the countiy. 

3. Should childien be brought up so that they never experience frus- 
tration? 

4. Name five good ways of meeting frustration. 

5. Name five bad ways of meeting frustration. 

6. Tell of five cases of frustration that you have met in the l.ist month. 
How did you handle each? 

7. Someone has saidi ''Everyone has his breaking point as far as frustration 
is concerned.” What did he mean? 



IL Your Worrksj Fears, and Complexes 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . , . 

!• There is never any justification for worry? 

2. Worry is injurious to the health? 

3. Worry can be controlled ? ^ 

4* One should try to elimuiate worry from Kis life? 

5* There is ever a good fear? 

6. Pear is learnecl? 

7. One can ever be too much concerned about his health? 

8. Everyone has "the blues” at times, and there is nothing one can do about it? 

9. Nervousness is a weakness of the nerves^ 

10. Parents can be too protective toward their children ? 

11. Our thinking is much governed by our emotions? 

12. Everyone has an inferiority complex to some degree? 

13. There are other complexes besides the inferiority complex and the superiority 
complex? 

14. A touchy person has complexes? 

15. An inferiority complex is caused by inferiority? 

16. A person can get over an inferiority complex? 


!Many, if not most, of our troubles are imaginary. One of the diS' 
advantages tliat human beings suffer from in having die best mind 
of any being in the animal world is that we can use that mind 
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to imagine our troubles. It is 
doubtful if earthworms, cats, 
biids, monkeys, or horses can do 
that. 

So we worry about tliat which 
is past arid have fears for the fu- 
ture. Of course sensible concern 
for what we have done and for 
what the future holds for us is 
necessary, but worries and fears 
make us less effective people. 

This is also true of people who 
are filled with dislikes, biases, 
.nnd unpleasant memories. Such 
people find it, hard to tliink 
straight and often don’t get along 
too well with others. We say they 
arc filled with complexes. By 
complexes we mean ideas or 
thoughts that are emotionalized. 
Tlie feelings or emotions may be 
unpleasant and uncomfortable 
ones, or they may be pleasant. 
Generally, however, when com- 
plexes are referred to, it is un- 
pleasant ones that arc meant. 
Worries, fears, and complexes are troublemakers. Therefore, we 
shall discuss each of them at some length. 


COUMTItY »1KG €4k 


“For every worry under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is one, try to find it; 

If there be none, never mhid it.” 


WHAT IS A WORRYBIRD LIKE? 

A typical worrier. “What makes Margaret worry so much?” asked 
Clara, who continued: “She’s worrying about yesterday’s lesson in 
psychology, thinking she made a poor recitation and afraid that 
Miss Brown gave her a poor mark. She’s anxious about today’s 
lesson, too, and she’s afraid that tomorrow’s work will be so hard 
that she can’t do it.” 
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Jean replied, “Margaret worries about everything. She has the 
clouds of yesterday hanging over her, she’s surrounded by today’s 
clouds, and she’s already blowing up a storm for tomorrow. Her 
worries and fears are of her own making.” 

Why should Margaret worry? Nothing really happens that is 
helped by her being so afraid and overconcerned. She can do nothing 
about the past because that is gone. She could, of course, analyze 
some of her past experiences and profit by her mistakes, and by her 
good moves, too. But just worrying about the past is equivalent to 
clogging up her emotional system with psychological barnacles. 
When she worries unduly about today’s problems, she consumes 
energy in worry that might be used to solve the problems. Worry 
and fear are lost motion. There is no point in her being worried about 
the morrow. She can plan and work on tomorrow’s problems, but 
to worry along will just wear her out and help not a bit to make the 
next day better. There is much truth in die jingle: 

Of all our troubles, great or small, 

The greatest of them don’t happen at all. 

Fear and worry tend to surround activities that relate to our 
security. We worry about our lessons and the marks we receive be- 
cause our standing and feelings of security are infiuenced by those 
marks. Others worry so much about health that diey can almost 
feel die germs at work. Some worry about death. It is common for 
students to worry about how they are getting along with their teach- 
ers and theii classmates — ^pardcularly the boy or girl friend. We 
worry about our future and we worry about our jobs. 

Worry is waste. To realize the futility of worry will help to reduce 
the amount of it which we do. There is nothing gained from fretting 
over the past, from being overly concerned about die present, and 
from anticipating tomorrow with dread and fear. In fact, the emo- 
tional effects are injurious. If worry is very intense, it is possible to 
become “worried sick.” A wholesome attitude toward worry is ex- 
pressed in the old rhyme below the picture on the opposite page. 

Wholesome concern. Worry should not be confused widi a reason- 
able concern about one’s duties and responsibilities. Just as we need 
friction underfoot in order to walk or run and thus get ahead, so we 
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When yon ate out for fun, foi]get your studies; but when you are in the classroom or 
doing your homework, don’t be thinking about the dance last night 
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need the friction of concern in order to get our work done. The 
person who is carefree and unconcerned about whether or not he 
gets his work done soon gets so far behind that he becomes plagued 
with troubles. The best way is to take on the work in one’s stride, 


ARE YOU EASILY TROUBLED? 


ARByou controlling your emotions, 
^ or are your feelings and fears run- 
ning you? To find out, answer the fol- 
low ng list of 20 questions as honestly 
as you can. 

fc 

1. Do you bite your nails? 

2. Are you often blue? 

3. Do your hands and feet perspire? 

4. Are you conscious of sudden re- 
versals of mood? 

5. Areyou uncomfortable in a closed 
room? 

& Do you have nightmares? 

7. Do you consider your relatives 
•‘difficult”? 

8. Are you upset by lightning or 
thunder? 


9. Do you tire easily? 

10« Do certain foods, for no known 
organic reason, seem to disagree 
with you? 

1 1. Areyou afiraid of high places? 

12. Do you find it hard to make de- 
cisions? 

13. Are you ill at ease with strangers? 

14. Do you cry easily? 

15. Do you have frequent headaches'^ 

16. Do chance remarks rub you the 
wrong way? 

17. Are you touchy about criticism? 

1 8. Doyou find it hard to get to sleep? 

19. Doyou feel people “have it in for 
yoxy'l 

20. Are you afraid of the dark? 


COURTRSy DR LYDIA G. GIBSRSOK AHD *'T1iB AURRICAJf AIAGA4IMF " 


Total your Yes answers. A score of 5 or less means that you are well adjusted. 
A total of 6 to 10 Yes answers indica^ that you’re an average worrier. 
With 11 to 15 Yes answers^ you should start now to curb the worry habit. 
If you answered Yes 16 times or more, you may need help in straightening 
the tangle you’ve permitted your emotions to get into. 


do it as a matter of habit^ do onc*s best, and then when worktirne 
is over, forget about it. 

Take time out for sensible pcncil-and-papcr planning but don't 
carry the trouble of yesterday and tomorrow into each thing you do. 
Concentrate on the matter at hand. It is well to be able to cut off one’s 
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mind, so to speak, when a task or responsibility is over. When science 
is over, and English begins, forget science and think of English, 
When school is over, and one is at a football game, forget school and 
have fun at the game. But, by the same token, don’t be thinking of 
the dance last night or the football game tomorrow when you are in 
your algebra class. When at home with the family, enjoy the activities 
of the family circle and forget about odier things. Concentrate on 
the matter at hand. The worrier docs not do that but carries die 
troubles of yesterday and tomorrow with him today. 

It was said of Napoleon that even while a battle was raging he 
could cut off his mind and go to sleep for a few minutes. Of course 
he was concerned about the batde, but he didn’t let worry, which 
does no good, waste time that he could use for rest and relaxation. 

If you are wise, then, you will learn from the past and make the 
most of the present. Then look forward to the future without fear. 
It can bring you countless good cxperiaices. 

WHEN DO FEARS AND PHOBIAS BECOME A BURDEN? 

As has been pointed out, there is in worry the feeling of fear and 
dread. There are, of course, fears apart from worry which should be 
dismissed. 

One very common fear is fear of the dark. Children are usually 
not afraid of the dark at infancy but acquire the fear from older 
peoplc—their brothers and sisters, perhaps, who for one reason or 
anotlier may have frightened them in the dark. Maybe the mother, 
too, IS afraid of the dark, and tlie child, saising that fear, becomes 
afraid himself. To him the dark comes to have unseen but imagined 
dangers. . . 

Another common fear is the fear of enclosed places! Sucli a fear is 
called claustrophobia. A person with claustrophobia dislikes being 
closed up in any small place— in a closet, in a Pullman berth, in an 
elevator, and so on. Doubtless, die fear came on from some frighten- 
ing experience in an enclosure. For example, a man was once in a car 
that overturned and caught fire. For a few moments he was unable 
to get out. The intense fear of being shut up for those few moments 
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has carried over to become a general fear of being shut up in any 
small space. 

There are otlier fairly common fears — fear of water, fear of high 
places, and so on. When such a fear tends to dominate one’s life, it 
is called a phobia. An example of this is the case of a woman who had 
an abnormal fear of germs. She waslted her hands many times in an 
hour. The soap, every time it was used, had to be washed and dried. 
Every package coming m from the outside was put on the floor 
where she could open the wrappings, wash her hands, and then 
remove the contents. 

These are abnormal fears, and they cause nervousness and in- 
stability. Normal fear, however, is desirable. If one does not have 
reasonable fear of the dangers of a river, lake, or ocean, he might 
be drowned. Similarly, if one is careless when on high places, gravity 
will dash him to the ground. We should not be so afraid of the 
traffic on a busy street that we are in intense dread of crossmg the 
street, but we should have enough concern to cross witli care. 

The feeling and emotion of fear is, on die whole, useful in pro- 
tecting Us from bodily injury and from other harmful consequences. 
We are afraid of having an accident so we drive carefully, cross the 
street cautiously, and swim in safe water. Because boys and girls are 
afraid of punishment, they are afraid to break street lights, skip 
school, or violate other rules and regulations. 

Fear in this sense is different from that intense fear that causes a 
person to be frozen with fear if held up by a robber or to run for 
dear life when chased by a mad bull. When a child who is locked 
in a dark room has intense feelings of insecurity and cries hysterically, 
it is a case of intense fear. 

It is wise to distinguish between these saving fears and those whicli 
are harmful. Extreme fears or phobias make the person less attractive. 
We don’t like people who are overly concerned with themselves and 
their own welfare when there is no need for it. It is far more im- 
portant to be concerned with making whatever one is doing worth 
while and enjoyable. 

So, all in all, we should have concern for that which is real and 
vital, but we should not worry or have a fear over that which we 
cannot influence or control. Make use of the past for what it can 




teach, attack the present with the 
determination to make the most 
of it, and sense the future as an 
outgrowth of the present and 
past, but do not be unduly con- 
cerned about it. 

The feeling and emotion of 
fear is closely associated with the 
strong feeling and desire to live 
securely, which is characteristic 
of all people, In this sense, it is a 
protective mechanism; but, like 
nearly all good mechanisms, it 
may become injurious. Fear can 
be man’s friend, but it can also be 
his enemy. 

Fear is acquired. Much fear is 


We should distinguish between the sensible learned. As We read in Chapter 3, 
fears, such as that of getting the wrong medi' have as many fears in 

cmc bottle, and the feats that ate unfounded, infancy as we have when WC 

grow older. If a loud sharp sound 
is made in the presence of an infant by blowing a whistle or .strik- 
ing an iron bar with a hammer, he will start with fear. He will also 
show fear if he is held in the air and then suddenly allowed to 
drop. 

Experiments have demonstrated that fear usually occurs in such 
situations but not always, and experiments have also shown that fear 
occurs in other situations. Young children are frightened by any new 
and unusual situation in which the stimulus is strong and in which 
there is the feature of surprise. 

For example, if an Infant is lying in a crib and a person comes into 
the room suddenly, that may frighten him. If the sunlight is flashed 
into a child’s eyes by the use of a mirror, he may become frightened 
by that also, or by the sudden turning on of bright lights in a dark 
room. So fear is not caused by just one or two situations but by many 
situations in which there is an element of surprise and unfamiliarity. 

Some fears may be learned. For example, children up to two years 
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of age are not afraid of snakes unless taught or conditioned to be so. 
An experiment in which harmless snakes were placed widi children 
of all ages demonstrated normal interest up to two years, caution 
from two to four, and after that increasing fear with age. 

The amount of fear in a college group can be illustrated by relat- 
ing the experience which took place in a college classroom. A young 
man had caught a harmless garden snake and put it under his shirt 
before he entered the classroom. During die class period, he guided 
the snake so it crawled slowly out of his shirt and around his neck. 
Some of the students saw the snake with its beady eyes and flicking 
longue, became frightened, and ran out of the classroom. In a short 
time the snake had cleared the room. This shows how strong the 
acquired fear of snakes is with adults. 

Of course, in most circumstances, it is wise to be afraid of snakes. 
Too many are poisonous, and handling them would be fatal. 

Some fear of loud noises may result from the fact that they are 
associated with injury and death. The report and boom of guns 
and cannons have an association with war. Falling trees, collapsing 
buildings, colliding automobiles also make noises that are asso- 
ciated with injury and death. For that reason they, too, frighten us. 

It is true that it is not the noise that kills but rather the force that 
causes the sound. We are afraid of thunder but tliere is no reason to 
be. The thunder hurts no one, and if we hear the thunder, we have 
in all probability not been injured. It is the lightning which strikes, 
and that only rarely; the thunder follows and does no harm. We are 
conditioned to be afraid of it because it is associated with lightning. 

Fear of bodily injury is a fear that influences our behavior through- 
out all of life. We do not wish to experience the pain of injury and 
are afraid of becoming crippled. Such fear preserves our lives. With- 
out it, death add injury would be gready increased. 

In wartime, soldiers are trained to overcome their fears and to 
place little value on their own lives and those of others. A soldier 
is honored if he is fearless and thus considered brave. The need of 
being afraid of injury was stressed for warworkers at home because 
every hour of their work was ne^ed. In short, fear in people is con- 
trolled according to the purpose which people serve. 
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Fear can make us strong. Fear probably is developed in people to 
take care of situations in which they need moie energy. The stock 
example involves a man meeting a bear and becoming very fright- 
ened. The fear causes various changes in the body. Among others 
the adrenals give oS adrenin to release more blood sugar, thus giving 
energy for jumping faither and running faster than ever before. 

Rarely in life do we find ourselves in sucli a situation. Our primi- 
tive ancestors, who were closer to nature’s forces, probably needed 
fear to save them from physical danger more often than we do. 

Fear influences beliavior in many ways. During a war, for example, 
we fear the consequences if tlie enemy wms. We arc afraid that we 
will be enslaved and that our property will be taken from us. We are 
afraid that we will lose the freedoms we have enjoyed— freedom of 
speecli, freedom of worship, and the freedom to move about our 
country as we wish. So governed by that fear, we work harder than 
ever and buy bonds. 

Fear can make us good. Fear and worry govern us in other ways. 
We fear consequences of our deeds if we do something that is a vio- 
lation of rules and laws. It is sometimes this fear of punishment and 
disgrace that deters us from behavior which people regard as unsocial 
and immoral. Fear is useful in controlling behavior, although it is 
better if beliavior can be controlled by good will and understanding. 

Fear may limit us. Fear and worry are caused by feelings of un- 
certainty and insecurity. It is for this reason that we have a fear of 
the new and unfamiliar. When boys and girls enter new schools, 
they experience fear in the new situation because diey feel uncertain 
and msecure. When they get acquainted and the surroundings be- 
come familiar to them, worries and fears disappear. Of course, new 
ones may develop but for other reasons. 

The fear or discomfort caused by the new may limit our activities. 
If we seek out only our old friends and make no new ones, visit the 
same old places rather tlian unfamiliar ones, seek comfort in old 
ideas and shun new ones, we naake no individual progress. Before 
too long we become bored and are not very interesting people our- 
selves. There are some people— and fortunate tliey arer-who love to 
explore and enjoy that which is new and novel. They are the ones 
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who discover and invent, finding value for others and joy for them- 
selves. 

Fear increases with age. Worry and fear increase from infancy to 
adulthood. In the first place, as a person becomes older, he has more 
responsibilities. In the cradle a child is almost completely taken care 
of; but as he gets older and begins going to school, his responsibilities 
for himself increase. When he reaches high school, he begins to think 
about work and a life career. Somewhat later, he plans for marriage 
and a home. All of this is apt to carry with it fear and worry for the 
well-being of the future. 

Furthermore, as we become older, we know more about possible 
troubles in life. This, too, may bring on fear and worry. We can 
reflect on the past and worry about it. We can magnify the problems 
of die present and anticipate the future with worry and fear. Imag- 
inings of this kind should be curbed. 

We also become more conscious of our own standing and prestige 
as we develop from infancy to adulthood. Consequently, we fear 
ridicule, being snubbed, or being slighted. 

Henry Aldrich was a very unhappy young man when he had to 
wear a heavily checked suit which Homer’s mother gave to Henry’s 
mother. It was a suit which Homer’s uncle had intended for Homer. 
Being too large for Henry and of a dark-brown check, it was 
conspicuous. 

The first friend Henry met made a comment about the suit that 
caused Henry discomfort. Comments by other friends brought more 
distress, and it was not long before Henry was filled with fear of what 
they might say. The suit’s impression on his friends caused diem to 
ridicule and minimize him. The loss of prestige from which he was 
sufEering caused Henry to be afraid of meeting his schoolmates and 
of hearing their comments. 

At all ages we are afraid of being teased and ridiculed, but students 
of high si^ool age are possibly the most sensitive to the reactions of 
their classmates. ’Tlie best response is a humorous one. If possible, 
treat die matter as a joke. If Henry could have joked about his 
“comedian’s suit,” he might have put his classmates in a mind to 
joke with him rather than make fun of him. Henry might even 
have set a new style. 
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Everyone has "the bines” at times. It may be 
caused by a physical upset or by an under- 
lying hidden cause. Having the blues oc- 
casionally is nothing to worry about. It is not 
serious unless it becomes chronic and lasts 
for several days at a time. The blues may be 


As wc grow older we acquire 
fears about our welfare. These 
fears are caused by our need for 
becoming more independent. We 
worry about school marks and 
have fears of failing. We apply 
for jobs and fear the interviews. 
We fear that we may not succeed 
on the jobs we undertake. The 
fear of losing one’s job is one of 
the prevailing fears widi people 
throughout most of dieir live.s. 
The fear of being sick haunts 
many people. The daily problem 
of getting along with people is 
one that causes many to have fear 
about how to deal with them. 

These worries, anxieties, and 


overcome by tuining to something interesting, fears are related to personal se- 
curity and welfare. They arc not 
the strong fears like the fear caused when suddenly confronted by an 
approaching automobile, when shot at with a rifie, or when slipping 
over a cliff. They are feelings that may develop into inferiority com- 
plexes, may stir us to greater effort, or may cause us to live very 
limited lives. Fears and deep concern may build fences around some 
people and cause them to live very narrowly; fears may cause others 
to strike out and have many experiences. 

Hypochondria. Anxiety about one’s healtli and well-being has 
already been mentioned. When this condition is extreme, it is known 
as hypochondrui. A person who is overly concerned about his health 
and imagines pain and aches is called a hypochondriac. One pain 
may indicate appendicitis, another stomach ulcer, another gallstones, 
aftd probably worst of all is a fear of cancer. 

Associated with overconcern about one’s health is a depression of 
the spirit The hypochondriac feels so very low of spirit that life is 
hardly worth while. 

Hypochondria is not very common among high school or college 
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students, but some students may have imaginary ills. They do not 
fed up to many duties, so they pet and pamper themselves. This may 
be a form of escape and lead to the deadening of spirits and to self- 
imposed illness. 

Blues — ^gloom. There are days when we feel gloomy or even sad. 
It is said then that we have “the blues.” It is hard to explain why we 
have “the blues.” If we had a real reason for feeling discouraged, such 
a state would be understandable. If we had lost a dear friend, if we 
didn’t get the job we wanted, if a love affair were discouraging, if we 
had lost money, dien depression would be natural, perhaps. 

Yet there are many periods when we feel blue and depressed, and 
it is hard to discover die reason. Apparently nothing unpleasant has 
happened to us. There arc two possible explanations for this feeling. 
In the first place, there may be some underlying hidden cause. Thus, 
we may have an inferiority complex; or we may be reacting to some 
past unkindness, unsatisfied want, or frustration. 

In the second place, there may be some change in the body chem- 
istry because of the way the glands funedon, because of what we have 
eaten or the experiences we have had. This chemical change may 
bring on the vague depression that we call “the blues.” It is hard to 
tell whether experiences change the chemical make-up of the body 
slightly and thereby induce “the blues” or whether a chemical change 
takes place because of unhappy experiaices. 

Whatever the cause, when you have “die blues” and feel sad and 
gloomy, go out and do something interesting. Call on a good friend, 
read a good book, see a good movie, go to church, play ball, or do 
something that will make you forget your troubles. Get out of your- 
self and have a good time. 

Feelings of inadequacy and insecurity. Worry and fear are asso- 
ciated with feelings of inadequacy and insecurity, and all in turn arc 
caused by failure in many instances. If we fail to make friends or if 
we do not succeed very well in school, we begin to feel insecure. This 
causes us concern, not only because of the unhappiness that failure 
brings, but also because of the unpleasantness of not feeling safe and 
sure about oneself. 

Fear of the future for young people takes the form of worry and 
concern about getting into the right kind of work and of obtaining 
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a job. As one gets older, he worries about losing his job and about 
what would happen if he did. A young person must learn to be inde- 
pendent of his parents but, in so doing, he faces problems that cause 
worry and fear. Nevertheless, a person must get his security by de- 
pending on himself and less and less by depending on his parents 
and teachers. 

Nervousness. Nervousness, as we think of it, is not a weakness 
of the nerves particularly, and surely not a disease of the nerves. 
Nervousness may be caused in part by a physical constitution that is 
not overly strong, or it may be caused by faulty habits and training. 
A nervous cliild eats poorly, has little interest in schoolwork, prob- 
ably sleeps poorly, may bite his fingernails, may be very sensitive and 
resent criticism. Such a person may cry easily and tend to be out of 
sorts much of the time. 

A nervous condition may have been cultivated or adopted more 
or less eon.sciously in order to get sympathy and more attention. 
Nervousness may be associated also with overprotection. Dick, for 
example, is a nervous child. His parents were probably overly con- 
cerned with his health and would not let him play with odier boys 
and girls because diey might be rough. Dick was tied to his mother’s 
apron strings when he should have been allowed to try his wings. 

If a child or adolescent is raised in a “cotton and wool” environ- 
ment so he won’t be bumped and bruised, he may turn out to be the 
hothouse type, delicate and nervous. He has been overprotected in 
the beginning, and the vicious cycle develops. It is hard to trace the 
cycle. Possibly certain weaknesses led to overprotection which caused 
the child to be more nervous. Then the condition of being sensitive 
and finicky led to more overprotection so that the whole difficulty 
becomes deep-seated and hard to correct. Conceivably, ovcrprotection 
was the causal beginning of the cycle and fostered a nervous or sensi- 
tive condition. 

Emotional sturdiness. Whatever the cause of emotional weakness 
may be, the best solution is to avoid overprotection in the first place 
and substitute experiences which will make sturdy and durable 
people physically, mentally, and emotionally. These qualities are not 
separate but are closely related. Experiences that affect our feelings 
influence us physically, and what affects us mentally may affect us 
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emotionally. These factors in life are not separate and distinct but 
have a common core. 

We can learn,to be hardy and durable by wanting to be successful 
in overcoming difficulties and meeting hardships and by taking pride 
in not being nervous and delicate. Thinking and wanting, of course, 
will not conquer all weakness, although attitude and desire will pro- 
duce almost miraculous results for those who really try to overcome 
weaknesses. 

When we are in situations where we must sink or swim, figura- 
tively speaking, we must learn to be independent by making the 
hardest and sincerest struggle we know how to make. We will be 
defeated some of the time but will succeed more of the time. What 
is more, we will never become delicate and oversensitive. 


HOW DO WE DEVELOP COMPLEXES? 

Whenever Henry thinks of the playground, he has pleasant feelings. 
The thought of the home run he made by knocking the ball over die 
left-field fence is a happy one. The hard-fought football games were 
not free from skinned shins, but there was always an afterfeeling of 
satisfaction from having recovered a fumble or having tackled an 
opponent behind the line of scrimmage. Thus, his thoughts and ideas 
connected with die neighborhood playground are surrounded with 
happy and pleasant feelings. Thoughts and ideas that are connected 
or surrounded with feelings are called comflexes. Henry’s feelings 
in connection with his ideas in this instance were pleasant, but com- 
plexes may be otherwise also. For example, thoughts toned with dis- 
like and contempt would produce impleasant complexes. 

When the newspapers pictured Hitler as a yelling, shrieking man 
or as a paper hanger with a brush in his hand, it was done to belitde 
him in the minds of die people. Similarly, when the papers cartooned 
Mussolini with expanded diest and pugnacious jaw in a setting of 
retreating soldiers, attempt was made to build up a hearty contempt 
for him. Complexes developed about Mussolini and Hitler because 
ideas of them were saturated with a feeling of contempt. 

Ideas with feeling. A complex is an idea or thought that is toned 
or colored with feeling and emotion. Our thoughts of a political party 
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may be associated with strong feelings of dislike. The thought of the 
churcli to which we belong may be accompanied by a feeling of 
loyalty. Our notions of the profession we hope to enter may be 
attended by our admiration for those we know who are in it. Our 
memory of a teacher we had in the first grade may be filled with the 
affection we had for her. The ideas and thoughts may be of- many 
kinds— political, religious, vocational, and personal; the complexes 
may be pleasant or unpleasant and may vary in intensity all the way 
from being slight in feeling to being emotionally very intense. Com- 
plexes may take the form of prejudices, jealousies, hatred, bitterness, 
and fear. 

If we are prejudiced, we tend to act in terms of a feeling which 
accompanies the idea rather than according to the idea itself. A man 
may say that Brown’s Department Store is the best store in town, 
and if he says it from prejudice, he is speaking out of a feeling of 
loyalty because of a few pleasant incidents in the store or because 
Mr. Brown, the owner, is a friend of his, but not necessarily from 
knowledge of the store’s merit at all. If we are jealous of a person, 
our thinking of him is probably controlled by that complex and so 
we arc likely not to favor him in our action. 

Complexes grow out of people’s experiences. For example, let us 
describe Mr. Anderson’s potitical complex. He was a storekeeper in 
a small country town who said that there were two classes of people: 
one was the -Republicans, and the other was the Democrats or horse 
thieves. Mr. Anderson was serious when he made the statement. 
Through his experience and training he had learned to associate Re- 
publican doctrines with his own security and prosperity. Thus, 
thought of the Republicans brought with it a feeling of well-being. 
He firmly believed that die Republican party fostered policies that 
resulted in heavily stocked shelves and a store full of customers. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, he truly believed would, if in power, 
enact laws and encourage practices which would empty his shelves of 
goods. His idea of the Democrats was associated with a feeling of 
fear, distrust, and dislike. Consequently, when discussions or argu- 
ments centered on politics, our country storekeeper became fired with 
feeling and argued heatedly. In that physical and mental state the 
doors to his mind were closed to facts and evidence. 
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The chances are that you have pleasant thoughts when you look at this picture because 
of the many happy houn which yon have spent in playgrounds. But you might feel 
horror at the sight of a playground if you had an unhappy accident during your child' 
hood. We call such tic'ups of emotions and ideas complexes. 


Similarly, there arc Democrats who have just as strong complexes 
about the Republicans. They may feel that there is notliing good 
about the Republicans and that the country will go surely and quickly 
to ruin when they are elected to office. 

One man, now in his diirtics, has a complex involving tlic color 
yellow because, as a fourth-grader, he was whipped by the teacher 
when she wore a yellow plaid dress. Whenever he sees yellow, it 
causes an unpleasant emotion of humiliation and pain, some yellows 
more than others. A yellow plaid cloth similar to that of his fourth- 
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grade teacher’s brings out the sharpest feeling. Here, then, is a 
complex over the color yellow because of an acutely unpleasant 
association with that color. 

Children develop definite feelings and emotions about school in 
general and teachers and subjects in particular. Some students who 
find school so difficult that they fail may develop a school com- 
plex. Others develop complexes over school because of trouble with 
a single subject or because of an unsympathetic teacher. Many stu- 
dents develop favorable feelings for their school because most of 
their experiences are satisfactory and in many instances very happy. 
Thus again, somewhat the same situation may result in different ex- 
periences and may produce a wider range of complexes, from the 
very pleasant to dre very bitter. 

One student developed such an unpleasant complex about school 
that any mention of school would arouse some resentment and anger 
in him, and in all instances would reinstate the unhappy feelings he 
had while in scliool. He was successful in all his high school subjects 
except composition. He did not get along any better with the teacher 
of the subject than he did with the subject, and he failed it five times. 
Possibly no school or teacher today is stupid enough to fail a person 
five times in a single subject; two dmes should be a limit, but in this 
instance it happened. He dropped out of school in a rage and has had 
a school complex ever since. It causes him many hours of unhappiness 
because whenever the idea of school comes to his attention, it brings 
with it all his unhappy emotions. 

People also differ in the ease with which complexes develop, some 
people having a much greater tendency to surround ideas and 
thoughts with emotions than do others. People differ also in the per- 
manence of their complexes. With some people complexes exist all 
during life; with others they are quickly forgotten or easily shaken 
off. 

Prqudices and jealousies. As has been said, complexes are preju- 
dices, hatreds, jealousies, fears, and bitternesses. Illustrations have 
been given of some of diese complexes. Illustration can be given of 
a fear complex in the case of a person who narrowly escaped drown- 
ing, He was caught by an undercurrent that carried him farther from 
shore and beyond his depth. Being able to swim only a little, it was 
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but a short time before he was under water and experiencing the 
dread and fear of drowning. A friend pulled him out, but only after 
a desperate struggle accompanied by the swallowing of considerable 
water. The experience has left a deep emotional mark. As a result, 
there is an emotional recurrence when the thought of water and 
swimming comes to mind. Thus, very disturbing emotions are set 
o£F by situations related to the experience of nearly drowning. 

Similarly, if a person becomes jealous of successful acquaintances 
or competitors, his thoughts of those persons become unpleasantly 
toned emotionally. Hatred and bitterness often develop out of expert 
ences which first begin as mild jealousies. 

Touchy people. Have you wondered why some people are so sensh 
tive, hard to speak to, and disagreeable? It is probably that such 
persons are full of complexes— that is, they have many ideas, memo- 
ries, thoughts, concepts, and views that arc saturated with emotion. 
Often those emotions are the disagreeable ones of anger, hatred, 
resentment, bitterness, and jealousy. When we talk to such persons, 
we are apt to toucli on one of these ideas, thoughts, memories, con- 
cepts, or views. The emotion comes with it. Naturally it is hard to 
get a favorable response from such a person. 

An example is found in the case of a young man who was dis- 
agreeable and obnoxious because of his complexes. He was a clerk in 
a department store and had held positions in a number of stores. He 
showed his jealousy and selfishness by being afraid that others would 
receive more promotions tlian he. When a fellow worker received a 
promotion or raise in salary, he said tliat he got it because he was a 
"yes man." One person said she had never dealt with him without 
being offended. When a new employee came to him to learn 
about his duties, he never very enthusiastically gave him pointers or 
any advice on what to do. In conversation, his prejudices and biases 
came to die surface. He would, for example, make fun of the interest 
that some had in fishing, take sharp issues widi people on their 
political views, and become intolerant when religion was mentioned. 
His complexes were set off unexpectedly, and often when customers 
made inquiries or returned unsatisfactory articles, diey found hiho 
disagreeable. 
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WHAT IS AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX? 

The inferiority complex is a specific complex that refers to a per- 
son’s feelings and emotions when his thoughts are of himself. A 
person has an mferiortty complex if his thoughts of self are accom- 
panied by feelings of inability or lack of confidence. A feeling of 
inadequacy characterizes the person with an inferiority complex, and 
he may be uncertain and insecure. He may shy away from responsi- 
bility because of a fear that he may fail to do what he undertakes. 

He prefers, rather, to be alone or with a friend or two than to be 
’ in a crowd. In fact, he is usually a bit uncomfortable at a reception, 
tea, or party. 

“What are they thinking of me? Arc they saying something un- 
kind about me?” runs through the mind of a person with feelings of 
inferiority. When in a group, a person with an inferiority complex is 
reluctant to leave because he may feel that the group will discuss 
him after he has left. 

Trouble with people. A major symptom of an inferiority complex 
is the inability to meet people and deal effectively with them. In a 
group, a person with an inferiority complex is uncomfortable, may 
appear stiff and ill at ease, and may have difficulty in carrying on a 
conversation. He is much more likely to wait for the conversation 
to be about him than take the initiative and say something interesting 
about the other person. He definitely is not in the center of activity 
but tends to withdraw to the fringe of what is going on. 

In dealing with people, he is often very sensitive. He is easily 
offended and mterprets many innocent remarks and friendly jests 
as personal offense. He is easily slighted, and it may be very difficult 
to please him. If in authority, he insists on recognition of his au- 
thority and frowns on friendly and informal relationships with him, 
especially during business hours. He is very sensitive about maintain- 
ing the dignity of his profession. 

This sensitiveness is often evidenced by a proneness to find fault 
and an inability to take criticism. 

James, a junior in high school, was stiff and dignified of manner. 
He was standoffish in his attitude and hard to approach. Being in- 
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secure in his feeling of his own worth, he was prone to find fault 
with others. According to his criticisms, his teachers, if they knew 
their subject very well, didn’t know how to teach it or, if they were 
interesting teachers, were then superficial. There was always some- 
thing wrong with members of the team also; either they didn’t try 
hard enough or they didn’t have enough ability. 

His confidence in himself was easily shaken by criticism. Conse- 
quently, when the teacher wrote suggestions on his compositions, 
James felt diat the teacher was unnecessarily critical. He would 
argue with her to sliow that his work was better than she tliought 
and expressed his resentment to some of his fellow students. “Miss 
Rule doesn’t know what she is talking about half the time,” he would 
say. “Some of her corrections themselves need correcting,’’ The other 
boys didn’t like James. When they played jokes on him, he would 
become angry and disagreeable. Naturally, they thought he was 
very “touchy.’’ 

Another example of an inferiority complex is found in John, who 
was co-captain of the football team. John had difficulty in getting 
along with people. 

At the end of the year a football banquet was held. As usually 
happens, the program stretclied out endlessly. To save time, the toast- 
master sent a note to a student speaker asking him to introduce John 
at the end of his talk. This was done, and John gave his talk. The 
echoes of his speech had hardly died down before he began to protest 
to his friends that he should have been introduced bytthe toastmaster. 
He felt slighted because Harry, the otlier captam, Iwd been so intro- 
duced. 

"The toastmaster introduced Harry, and he should have done the 
same for me,’’ protested John to whoever would listen. “It put me 
in a lesser position. I had as much honor coming to me as Harry.” 

He was angry about it and felt very bitter toward the toastmaster, 
who was entirely innocent of any offense, thinking that the intro- 
duction by a fellow student would be a bit special and probably ap- 
preciated. But John thought of it as belittling and criticized the 
toastmaster to his fellow students for several weeks after the incident. 

Here was a young man with an inferiority complex. Consequently, 
he Was quick to interpret certain incidents as being critical or un- 
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favorable. He did not have the power or disposition to see everything 
in the best light. He was diin-skinned emotionally and became upset 
by situations that a well-adjusted person would not notice or would 
pass off without any unpleasant reaction at all. 

Dislikes advice. A person with an inferiority complex often re- 
sponds to advice and criticism with coldness and even with resent- 
ment. It causes an injury to his pride and he fights back in self- 
defense. Many lose their jobs because they refuse to respond co- 
operatively to tlie help and counsel of those above tliem. Studies 
and investigations have revealed that about twice as many people 
lose tlieir positions because of personal difficulties as for lack of 
competence. A major difficulty is the lack of ability to accept criti- 
cism and supervision gracefully. As we say, “He always takes it 
personally when we try to help him.” 

Hunger for praise. Associated with the .attitude of resenting criti- 
cism is the love and hunger for praise. This desire for praise char- 
acterizes the individual with feelings of inferiority. He is made angry 
and unhappy by criticism but glows when praised. Then he feds 
superior and confident, for the time at least. Compliments and ap- 
proving words cause him to have feelings of worthiness, and diat 
accounts for his passion for approbation. 

All people like kind and sympathetic words if they are sincere. The 
well-balanced and adjusted person can usually distinguish the sincere 
and genuine from words which are motivated by selfish purpose. He 
ran do SO bccause he is less controlled by feeling and emotion than 
is the person whose feelings of inferiority color his thinking. 

Those with feelings of inferiority can usually be flattered into 
doing what is wanted of them. This is especially true if the flattered 
person can be led to believe that he is taking the course of action on 
his own initiative. If the individual with an inferiority complex has 
the opinion that what he is doing is the other person’s idea, he is 
likely to react negatively. 

“This is something I believe you have wanted to do for a long time. 
It is a part of your long-time program, is it not?” was the statement 
made to the superintendent of schools by the spokesman for a group 
of citizens who wished to establish a playground on a piece of prop- 
erty adjoining the school grounds. 'iTris approach appealed to the 
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superintendent as it caused him to believe that the committee asso- 
ciated this project with him, and it tints gave him a feeling of per- 
sonal worth. If sincere, this method of introducing a problem may 
be effective for all types of people but. may have greater influence 
on diose with feelings of inferiority than on those who are better 
adjusted. 

Causes of inferiority complexes. We may ask what are the reasons 
diat some have inferiority complexes, while others do not and why 
some have more than others. What are the characteristics of an indi- 
vidual and what arc the experiences that will produce inferiority in 
some people and not in others? 

There arc, of course, many personal characteristics and experiences 
which cause inferiority complexes in some people and not in others. 
That is because persons or human organisms differ in the degree to 
which they are susceptible to influences, some being affected more 
dian others. Some are sensitive to many situations in life, while otheis 
are untouched by them. Thus, something that will cause feelings 
of inferiority in one person will not do so in another. Consequently, 
we must not oversimplify our explanations but consider them as ex- 
planations which apply in many cases but not in all. 

Physical chamctcristics. The individuals who are too small or too 
large, too diin or too fat, are likely to feel overly sensitive about their 
condition. Also, those who arc frail and physically weak may feel 
inferior in many situations. A crippled condition may have bad psy- 
chological effects. A homely boy and girl find themselves in many 
social situations where they feel at a disadvantage, and such effects 
are unfavorable. Peculiarities of nose, eyes, or other physical features 
have similar effects. 

If a person lias physical weaknesses and deficiencies that cause 
uneasiness and poor mental health, he should set about to correct die 
condition. Pounds of fat, for example, can be taken off by diet or 
changed to muscle by exercise. A diin, frail boy or girl can put on 
pounds and muscle also by proper diet, rest, and exercise. 

Some of our great athletes were frail and sickly when children, 
but through diet and exercise and, above all, a large measure of 
determination,, they became examples of excellent physical develop- 
ment, One of the great physical culturists of today was so embar- 



rassed by a beating he received 
when a young man that he set 
out to develop himself, and today 
he is renowned for tlie physical 
development he has achieved. 

Another way to overcome tlie 
effects of physical weakness and 
deiiaencies is to make use of 
them in some way. Maybe you 
can capitalize either emotionally 
or financially on some peculiarity 
or deficiency. For example, Bob 
Hope and Jimmy Durante have 
noses that ordinarily would not 
give their owners any great pride 
and satisfaction. The profile of 
the proboscis of one is concave, 
and of_ the other is convex and 
very large. The business of these 
two men is to entertain the pub- 
lic, and their humorous refer- 
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Jimmy Durante has made an asset o( a physical 
liability, which his large nose might be consid- 
ered! many people are sensitive about any 
weakness or difference from others. If the con- 
dition cannot be corrected, the person should 
learn to compensate for it in some way* 


ences to their noses make an asset out of what might have been a 
liability. Thus they have overcome whatever natural sensitivity they 
might have because of a peculiarity of a physical feature. 

To a considerable extent .self-inflicted jokes about thinness, fatness, 
shortness, and tallness may help to overcome any sensitiveness about 
those features. This should not be done to excess, of course. It is a 


bad policy, from another point of view, to tear oneself down, for the 
faults we see in ourselves very often go unnoticed by others. It is 
conceivable that the description of fat people as jolly and the attempt 
of many fat people to live up to that reputation may be an attempt 
to compensate at least partially for a well-rounded physique. 

Persons who arc not attractive physically do well to recognize that 
condition frankly and make humorous references to their homeliness. 
They should at the same time do their best to dress and look as 
attractive as possible. In addition, the physically unattractive person 
can make special efiorts to develop a pleasing personality. He can 
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compensate or make up for a weakness by developing such strong 
qualities that the deficiencies will be overlooked by others and not 
felt by the person who has them. 

Such was the case of a college teacher who was so physically uiv 
attractive that on first impression she could hardly obtain a position. 
She put the proverbial mud fence in the shade. But she proved to be 
a very excellent teacher because of a true interest in the student and 
his welfare. She would stop In the hall to ask this student about his 
health, to compliment another on the good game of football he 
played, and to remind another to attend die forthcoming tea. She 
was extroverted in her way of dealing with students m the sense that 
she went out to them in order to be of assistance. 

It was her custom to invite students to her home for social hours 
and also for professional meetings. She sponsored a discussion club 
that met regularly at her home to discuss social and economic prob- 
lems. By her activity she became known as an outstanding teacher, 
and because of these happy personal relationsliips she preserved good 
mental health. 

Socioeconomic factors. Being born into and raised in a poor socio- 
economic environment tends to develop feelings of inferiority. Boys 
and girls from families that find it difficult to buy enough clothes 
and food sometimes acquire a feeling of being less important than 
children from families in which material things are plentiful or 
easily obtained. Furthermore, a barrier seems to be raised between 
children of the poor and the well to do because parents of similar 
incomes associate togeilier, and many recreational activities of the 
poor and of the better economic classes are set apart because of cost, 
The children of the poor seldom cross the thre.shold of the homes 
of the well to do. All these distinctions tend to give those at the 
lower socioeconomic levels feelings of being less worth while, while 
those from the better levels tend to acquire confidence and an atti- 
tude of having personal worth. 

Poor clothes, a poor house, parents who have little education, a 
dilapidated family automobile, and little spending money are factors 
that affect the personality of those influenced by them. These condi- 
tions show up on the playground when the children from poor homes 
are without ball, bat, or glove; in churcli where diey can contribute 
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little, if anytliing; and also in school where they are without the 
means to buy tickets to entertainments or even to buy books and sup- 
plies. It is no disgrace to be poor, but there is honor in bettering one’s 
situation; therefore, a person should adopt a wholesome attitude and 
work as hard as he can to improve his lot. An honest, personable poor 
boy or girl is respected and appreciated as much as anybody and is 
often given special opportunities and deep appreciations. There is no 
need for his mental attitude to become warped, 

Failure. There is probably nothmg that destroys a feeling of worth- 
whileness and instills an attitude of inferiority as much as does 
failure and the scolding and trouble that go with it. Failure in 
scliool, on the job, or in our relationships with people causes an 
individual to wonder about his fitness. He may begin to think that 
he is not adequate. Because of the continuous impact of faultfinding 
and failure, feelings of inferiority will become characteristic of him. 
Failure destroys confidence and substitutes in its place discourage- 
ment and an attitude of defeatism. 

Other factors. In general, we have complexes over circumstances 
and experiences that tend to minimize or cast unfavorable reflection 
upon us. For example, we tend to have complexes about age. When 
we are applying for a position ah;er graduation from high school or 
college, we wish we could add a few years to our age because the 
prospective employer tliinks we may be too young or will pay us 
less because of our youthfulness. When a person approaches fifty, he 
may be sensitive about his age b«:ause most employers favor younger 
persons. In terms of marriageability, age is a vital factor. Unmarried 
women especially are sensitive about their ages after thirty, and even 
sometimes after twenty-five. Anyone who has tried to learn tlie ages 
of a group of women by means oT a questionnaire or through inter- 
view soon learns how reluctant they are to divulge what they regard 
as their own business. However, when a person becomes very old, he 
becomes proud of his advanced years because it implies vigor and 
sturdiness or because wisdom is associated with advanced age. The 
thing to do is to make the most of each age. Psychologists have found 
that all ages have their advantages. So be your age and enjoy it. 

Unsocial and antisocial behavior by a person himself or a member 
of his family tends to develop inferiority complexes. Anyone who has 
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a court record is sure to have disturbing feelings about it because 
others who know of his infraction will think less of him, and he will 
be put at a disadvantage on a job or in getting one. Thus, a bad 
record causes one to feel inferior and plagues one until it has been 
overcome by a long period of exemplary behavior. 

Inability to engage in the activities that arc common to other 
people is a source of uncomfortable feelings of self. Thus, high school 
students are laughed at if they play ball awkwardly. The girl who 
cannot dance is either a wallflower or is not asked to go dancing. 
Those who cannot play tennu, golf, or cards often find themselves in 
a position where they are left out. They aie left to stand about and 
watch others enjoy themselves or have to go off by themselves with a 
feeling of not being able to do wluit others can do. The boy or girl 
who has not learned to skate oi swim also finds himself handicapped 
in many situations. Thins, an inability to participate in the normal 
activities often causes a person to have many experiences which bring 
with them a feeling of self-depreciation. Learn to play tennis or golf, 
learn to dance, drive an automobile, swim, and so on. It isn’t hard 
to learn. Just remember that the initial stages are the most difficult; 
after that there is fun. 

SUMMARY 

Worry is extreme concern over something that you can’t do any- 
thing about. There is no use to fuss and fume about the past because 
that IS gone. Profit from it by doing better next time. It is only futile 
to anticipate tomorrow with worry and dread. The remedy for worry- 
ing about past or future events is to do the best one possibly can in 
the present and then to realize that our most serious worries never 
materialize. 

Most fears are closely related to worries. Some fears are called 
phobias. At birth we have very few fears. With growth and develop- 
ment we acquire fears, and with the development of our imagina- 
tions we acquire the powers with whicli to create more fears for 
ourselves. The treatment for baseless fears is much the same as the 
treatment for worries— forget them. Fear or overanxicty about our 
healdi is called hypochondria. Most normal people have short periods 
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of “the blues,” but some people tend to be gloomy and sad much of 
the time. There are sensible fears, of course. Only loss results from 
being foolhardy. We should do everything we can to protect our 
characters, our lives, and our property. So fear can serve a good 
purpose too. 

Complexes refer to ideas that are toned or colored by feeling and 
emotion. If a person has many pleasant and happy complexes, he is 
likely to be a wholesome person; but if one is full of jealousies, dis- 
likes, anger, and fears, he will be a person who doesn’t get along well 
with people. 

One of the common complexes is the inferiority complex. People 
with inferiority complexes feel that they are not adequate, competent, 
or as good as others. They are sensitive and anxious to be praised. 
Inferiority complexes develop because of undesirable physical char- 
acteristics, poverty and lack of social advantages, or because of failure 
.and unhappy experiences. A person can overcome an inferiority 
complex by achieving success and by realizing his abilities, which 
may actually be better than he thinks. 


APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read about your worries, fears, and complexes, go 
over the questions at the bcginnuig of this chapter again. Compare your 
answers with the ones you made before reading the chapter. How many 
of your beliefs will Imc to be changed because they are not true? 

2. Everyone has worries and fears. Most people are not satisfied widi the 
advice to “forget them.” Some more concrete and helpful remedy must 
be offered. What could you suggest to the following people? 

«. Angie Morris, twenty-seven, says: “I know it’s foolish, but I’m always 
afraid of sickness. If I scratch my hand, I worry about getting blood 
poisoning. If my eyes bother me, and they do quite often. I’m afraid 
I’m going to go blind. When I bump myself, I think cancer may 
start because of that.” 

b. Mrs. White, forty-two, says: “I don’t drive a car, but I go through 
more anguish when I ride in a car than any car driver could. My feet 
are always pressing the brake right through the floor — not literally, 
of course. I worry about some child’s darting out in front of us. I 
worry about having a blowout. I worry about bumping into some 
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other car. I never know a moment's peace until I leach my desti» 
nation.” 

c. Sally Nelson^ sixteen^ says: admit I'm afraid of the dark. Once in 
a while I'm home alone when the folks aic out and I'm miserable. 
I can't do a thing but sit around and shiver.” 

rf. Robert Bredwell, thirty, says: “I worry Uki much about my job. I’ve 
got a wife and two little girls. I have no money in the l)aiik right now 
because there have been too many doctor bills recently. Sometimes I 
wake up in the middle of the night and start to worry. What would 
happen if I lost my job?” 

e. Jan North, nineteen, says; “Would you say I have an inferiority com- 
plex? I'm always afraid to tackle anything new. I'm actually a 
nervous wreck when I have to.” 



12. W^hat You Should Know about 
the Severe Maladjustments 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . , . 

1. When a person fails to remember something — an assignment, an appointment, 
a book he meant to return— he has amnesia? 

2. Overwork is a common cause of nervous breakdowns ? 

3. A neurotic person is a maladjusted person? 

4. “Psychoneurotic” is a term applied only to people who suffered from “war 
nerves”? 

5. “Psychosis” is another name for insamty? 

6. Insanity can be cured? 

7. All psychiatrists are doctors but not all doctors arc psychiatrists? 


In the previous chapter we have discussed features of mental health 
and personal adjustment that fall within the experience of normal 
persons. In this chapter, however, the reader’s attention is called to 
the more serious maladjustments which can disrupt a person’s life. It 
is important that people know something about these personality dis- 
orders in order to understand people so afflicted and to understand 
references to them in the movies, in reading, and in conversation. 

These more severe maladjustments can be divided into two groups, 
depending upon the seriousness of the disorder. We shall mention 
only a few examples of each. 
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WHAT CAUSES AMNESIA AND NEUROSES? 


Amnesia. The term amnesia is one that is often heard and often 
referred to in the news. When we read of amnesia victims we read 
of a person wandering about with no remembrance of his name or 


GIri Wtth 12 Cents 
1$ Amnesia Viefim 

SHe bumped her head in a sub^ 
way« She bought a comb in a 
S^and-lOcent store. She had a 
blond sister at home. 

But that was all an attractive 
dark-haired girl about 14 could 
tell police of her identity today 
in St. Vincent's Hospital, where 
she is under observation for 
amnesia. 

She was found wandering In 
Barrow St. last night by Mar- 
garet Welsh, 44 Barrow St.| and 
Rose Brown, 20 Commerce St., 
who took her to the Charles St% 
Police Station. She had 12 cents 
in her handbag, wore a brown 
dress and brown and white sport 
shoes. 


OOVRTE.V NEW VOEK TOST CONE, 

Amnesia may be caused by severe 
shock, injury to the brain, or by 
disease. It may abo be brought on 
by the subconscious mind in an at- 
tempt to hurdle some unmanageable 
diflicul^. 


any of his past experiences. He 
has forgotten his former associ- 
ates and where he has been liv- 
ing. His past seems to have been 
cut off. Some condition has set in 
whicli has blocked out his mem- 
ory of the past. 

A recent newspaper account of 
an amnesia victim tells of a 
laundry truck driver who said his 
mind was perfectly blank about 
much of his life since 1930. He 
was identified as a former faculty 
member of a large Midwestern 
university. He had been listed as 
missing for fourteen years. “I can 
remember being at the university, 
and then my mind leaves me per- 
fectly blank,” he told a news- 
paper reporter. 

Amnesia is usually caused by a 
severe shock, injury to the brain, 
or by disease. A tremendous ex- 
plosion or the shock of startling 


news — ^such as die loss of one’s 
wealth or destruction of one’s family^may cause amnesia in some 
people. Fortunately, amnesia is not common. 

Amnesia may be* a complete blackout of the entire past, or it may 
be a blackout of only a short period of time and of more recent events. 
For example, a person may fall and injure his head or he may be 
struck by a blow. He will then be in a daze, walk about without a 
knowledge of recent events or of what hds happened to him. 
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A person also fails to remember what happens when he is com- 
pletely intoxicated or when he has an intense Wcr. Tills unconscious- 
ness of events is only temporary and is overcome when soberness 
returns, in the case of intoxication, or when fever leaves, in the case 
of an illness. 

Recovery from amnesia usually takes place when the effects of the 
shock are overcome and the patient returns to normal health. In some 
cases the return to normal memory takes only a few hours or a few 
days. In others it may take several years, and there are cases in which 
there is no recovery. 

Amnesia is not very common but the kica of it is. Sometimes a 
student will say to another: “1 remembered so little in class today 
that it makes me dunk I have amnesia.” That, of course, does not 
express the teclinical meaning of amnesia, but it is a related notion 
nevertheless. It is well to understand the term amnesia because it is 
sure to come to your attention at some time or other. 

Nervous breakdown. Personality maladjustments tliat are more 
severe than the maladjustments we have been talking about in the 
chapters before this one and yet not severe enough to disrupt a per- 
son’s life as much as does insanity are called neuroses. One kind of 
neurosis is neurasthenia. This is the technical name for what is popu- 
larly called a nervous break-down. 

The popular name, however, is misleading. Nothing has happened 
to the nerves; rather, the patient is suffermg from emotional ex- 
haustion. As a result, he is apt to be constantly fatigued, tense and 
irritable, unable to sleep, and may complain of headaches, backaches, 
and so on. 

Such a state is often attributed to overwork. There is no doubt that 
the fatigue resulting from overwork, with its poisons or toxins, may 
be a factor, but rarely is excessive work alone the cause. 

If a student works hard, even very hard, at his lessons and is suc- 
cessful and happy, he is not likely to have a nervous breakdown. But 
the student who works hard and under tremendous pressure because 
he doesn’t please the teachers and his parents; the one who is worried, 
fearful, and unhappy; the one who develops headaches, has little 
appetite, and doesn’t sleep, well might suffer from a nervous break- 
down. 




COURTESY STATK OF NEW YORK^ DEPARTMENT OV MBNTAI IIYGIEKV. AND FAIRCHILD APRIAL SURVEYS, INC 

Thb is the largest public institution of its kind in the world — a hospital for those with 
mental disorders so serious as to require treatment. People with psychosis (see page 271) 
should be treated and thought of with the same sympathetic understanding accorded to 
those with physical ailments. 

The real cause of a nervous breakdown is usually maladjustment 
or being in a situation that develops unpleasant emotions. If the strain 
and stress are severe enough, the person will be worn down by his 
constant fear, worry, and anxiety with tlie symptoms resulting that 
we have mentioned above. 

The cure for a nervous breakdown is partially a complete rest and 
good care so that the patient’s physical strength is rebuilt. But it is 
also important that the patient find a better way to solve his problems 
than by fear, unhappiness, and anxiety. In other words, he must be 
restored both physically and psychologically. 

Neuroses or psychoneuroscs. Sometimes the term psyclioneurosis 
is used instead of the term neurosis. The words are interchangeable. 
Some of the soldiers of the past world war became psychoneurotic. 
In many cases this meant that they had nervous breakdowns. The 
terrible shocks of war left them with excessive fears and worries, 
overly sensitive, with seeming indifierence to what was going on 
around them in some cases. 

Tlierc are other forms of neuroses whidi we haven’t space to de- 
scribe here. It should be remembered that neuroses are the in-between 
maladjustments, not found in the wholesomely happy person, and 

arc by no means as severe as insanity. It should be remembered too 
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that neuroses are not the path to insanity. People with neuroses 
seldom grow worse, so to speak, and become insane. 

We hear it said often, “He’s neurotic.” What is the popular mean- 
ing of this expression? 

l^eurotic people, as we arc referring to them here, are the mal- 
adjusted people who usually worry a great deal and who are apt to 
be nervous, fussy, and troublesome. Their own lives arc not happy 
and healthy, and more than tliat, they are nearly as hard on others 
as on diemselvcs. 


WHAT ARE THE PSYCHOSES? 

Insanity and psychosis. Most of the discussion in this book has been 
limited to the personal and mental problems that are experienced by 
most normal and healthy people. 

When people have mental disorders or mental diseases to a degree 
that their lives are strongly disrupted and that they require hospital 
treatment, it is said that they are insane, psychopathic, or psychotic. 
They are suffering from insanity or — to use synonymous terms — ^from 
psychosis or dementia. They are usually placed in special hospitals 
devoted to die treatment of the mentally sick. 

Insanity shows itself in many ways: It may manifest itself in a 
complete loss of interest in people and things, in extreme fears, in a 
feeling that others are trying to cause one harm and injury, in alter- 
nating periods of depression, eladon, and hysteria, in periods of being 
grand and great. In general, during insanity there is a failure to 
respond realistically to life’s situations and a tendency to react tor 
them in the most unhappy and distorted fashion. 

When a person thmks people are trying to harm him, though in 
reality this is not true at all, he is said to have paranoM. He may tliink, 
for example, that some people are spying on him or that others arc 
plotting to put poison in his food. Such a person may be dangerous 
because he may try to injure those who, he thinks, are against him. 

Another person may think he is Julius Caesar, Alexander the 
Great, or ruler of the whole world. Obviously sudi a person who 
dramatizes himself to the extent that he is not in a real world needs 
treatment. Such a person is described as having delusions of grandeur 
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When people have tepiessed experiences for 
so long that they arc in a confused state of 
mind, they may go to a psychiatrist for help 
in bringing their repressions to light and in 
learning how to handle them. 


or grandiose feelings. Delusions 
consist of believing or feeling 
things for which there is no real 
ni sound ba.sis. 

Another kind of insane person 
is the manic-depressive. The term 
"manic” refers to a condition 
of being extremely excited and 
even raving and violent. At othei 
times such people may be very 
depressed or unresponsive. They 
are low-spirited and sad. The 
manic-depressives arc truly very 
ill and need ho.spitalization. 

An insanity that occurs espe- 
cially in the teens and twenties 
is dementia praecox oi schizo- 
phrenia. This is probably the 
most common form of insanity. 


It is characterized by a dulling of the emotions, by a state of apathy. 


The person suffering from dementia praecox withdraws from the 


world, is inactive and "dead” much of the time, and crawls into 


his own sJiell to live in a dreamworld. He has little interest in what 


goes on about him and is often very neglectful of his appearance. It 
is obvious that such a person could not hold a job or take a normal 
part in life’s activities. 

‘ A person with insanity is ill, and his illness should be regarded as 
one would look upon any other sickness. It needs treatment, hospi- 
talization, and often can be partially or wholly cured. 

Psychiatry and psychiatrists. When people have serious mental dis- 
orders, they need specialized treatment. Tlie branch of medicine de- 
voted to the treatment of mental diseases is known as psychiatry. The 
doctor who specializes in die treatment of mental disorders is known 
as a psychiatrist. He is an accredited doctor with an M.D. (or doctor 
of medicine degree) who has specialized in the study of the nervous 
system and the treatment of mental diseases. 

Psychiatrists, as members of the medical profession, are found on 
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the staffs of medical clinics, on die staffs of state or private hospitals 
for the insane, or have their own individual practices. By the use of 
medicine, controlled diets, rest, discussion with the patient, and other 
therapy, the psychiatrist tries to restore the mentally sick to normal 
living. 

SUMMARY 

A victim of amnesia has a curtain drawn which shuts off the 
memory of the past. This condition may be the result of body injury, 
severe emotional shock, or some unknown cai/se. ■ 

Nervous breakdown is a serious illness which requires a long 
period of rest and treatment. It is usually caused by severe emotional 
pressure and a fatigued condition. It is one of the forms of moderately 
severe maladjustments known as neuroses or psychoneuroses. 

Still more severe than the neuroses are the psychoses, or insanities. 
Examples are paranoia and schizophrenia. People suffering from 
such illnesses arc usually placed in hospitals devoted to the treatment 
of people widi serious personality problems. They are treated by psy- 
chiatrists, who are doctors specializing in the treatment of mental 
disorders. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read whal science has discovered about the severe 
maladjustments, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter 
again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading 
the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they are not true? 

2. “I have a poor memory,” says Grace. “Do you think I could have 
amnesia?” 

What would you answer? 

3. "It's a disgrace to have a nervous breakdown,” says Faith. “If I had 
one, I’d never tell anyone." 

What would you advise her^ 

4. “People get nervous breakdowns because something happens to their 
nerves,” says Jack. 

Is he right? 
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5. *Tou could bring up a child so as to make him a neurotic/' said 
Professor Fisk. 

Whai might he have in mind? 

6. “Any person might become psychoncurotic under the severe strain 
of warfare/* said the psychology teacher. 

Why is that true? 

7. **Hc alternates between peiiods of great elation and periods of ab- 
normal depression/' says the doctor. 

What would you call this psychosis? 

8. “This patient, on the other hand/' continued the doctor, “lives in a 
dreamworld of his owtu” 

What might other symptoms of such a patient be? 

9. What kind of nursing would psychiatric nursing be? 

10. Get a book on psychiatric nursing at die public libiary and look up 
some of the kinds of tieatment used with psychotic patients. 



Section IV: your growth and learning 


Chapter 13: Malting the Most of Your Gt owing Period 
Chapter 14: Your Behavior during the Growing Period 
Chapter 15: Your Scholarship and Success in Life 
Chapter 16; How You Learn to Study 
Chapter 17: Getting the Most Out of Your Lessons 
Chapter 18: Remembering What You Learn 


Introduction. Most people begin life weighing a little under or over 
seven pounds and measuring a little over or under twenty inches 
long. But gains are rapid in both weight and height, as all of you 
have had a chance to observe. Changes take place not only in height 
and in weight but in the proportional size of the head and legs. These 
changes are made so the growing child can be more competent 
physically and become an efficiently developed adult. 

Height and weight are important for physical competence and cor- 
respondingly are important in connection with health and personal- 
ity. A person may not be aware that his personality is influenced by 
his shortness or tallness, his fatness or slimness, his age, or in general 
the degree of his physical attractiveness; but his nervous system is 
sure to record the effects, and his behavior will show it. So it is a 
problem for a growing person particularly to make the most of his 
for his personal happiness. 
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As we grow we also learn. The growing period of life is usually 
considered the best period of life for learning. We know of course 
that all years of life are good foi learning, but because the growing 
period comes first and is the time when habits are formed, it is very 
important tliat good living habits be acquired. 

It is during the school years that you make a special business of 
learning your lessons, passing examinations, and acquiring diplomas 
and degrees. It is then that you have many new, fresh experiences 
from which you learn and develop. It is important that you succeed 
in school and out of school during your high scliool years. If you 
don’t succeed and if you don’t learn to get along well during your 
high school years, your chances of making a success of yourself after 
you leave high school are not very good. 

In the section which follows you are told how you can learn more 
and remember more. Much is said about how to study. You will be 
given much helpful advice on how to get the most out of your lessons 
in particular and out of life and your experiences in gei\eral. 



13* Making the Most of Your 
Growing Period 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT , 

L One should Cry lo keep hu weight at the average for his height and age? 

2. One can be iiurmal in health but undei weight^ 

3. There is less fatal illness during adolescence than at any other time? 

4. Girls begin the adolescent spurt in growlh»bcfore boys do? 

5. There is a time during adolescence when growth is faster than during any other 
previous period? 

6. Exercise that leaves you physically exhausted is good for you? 

7. Outstanding college athletes live longer than other men ^ 

8. People who grow fast during adolescence are likely to be tired all of the time? 

9. It is possible to predict fiom adolescent height and rate of growth approximately 
what adult height will be? 


J^utli asked if Mary’s little sister was going to school, and Mary 
answered, “Oh, no, she’s only an infant.” 

In speaking of her brother, ten-year-old Ann said, “Oh, he’s grown 
up. He finished the university three years ago and is now practicing 
dentistry with Dr. Johnston.” 

John, at eighteen, was asked about the ages of his father and grand- 
father, “I don’t know exactly how old Dad is except to say that he’s 
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middle aged, but Grandfather is a very old man. He is feeble, and his 
memory is failing,” 

In tliese remarks and die people who made them, we have touclied 
upon the various stages of life— infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, 
middle age, and old age. In those periods we see life in its beginning, 
its period of rapid growth, its prime, the beginning and die end of 
decline. From birth until prime there is growth in weight 'and 
height, fluctuating for short periods, but always staying on its course. 
After maturity is reached, diere is no iiicrea.se in height, although 
there usually is some increase in weight. As adults grow older, they 
decline slightly in height, just a very little; and as they pass through 
their last years of life, they almost always decline in weight, some- 
times considerably. 

CAN WE CLASSIFY THE AGE PERIODS OF LIFE? 

♦ 

There is a danger in trying to classify life into different age 
periods because to do .so may give the impression that one period is 
distinctly separated from the other. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Life, growth, and dcclhie are a continuous process widi no 
marked differences or separations from day to day, from month to 
month, or from year to year. Life is like a continuous curved line 
widi its upward and downward trends. It is not like a broken line 
with its separated parts. 

So, with this warning, a dassifleation of life into age periods is 
shown on the next page. Such a classification is an aid in diinking of 
life according to its important phases. 

These classifications are not true and accurate for all individuals 
but are true in general. Within some of the groups are large differ- 
ences. Some boys and girls at fourteen and fifteen are young men 
and women in appearance and in their manners, whereas otliers still 
seem like cliildren. 

Furthermore, there is usually a big difference between people of 
forty and those of sixty— the youngest and the oldest of tlie 40-to-60 
age group. This group has a wide range. At forty, men and women 
are still comparatively young, often there is little or no gray in their 
hair, and usually they are vigorous and in the prime of life. At sixty 
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Age Periods of life 

Age Period Year Span Characteristics oj Period 

Infancy and early Rapd physical growth ; learning to walk and 

childhood Birth to 3 to talk; establishing many habits 

Childhood 3 to 13 Steady physical growth with probably a spurt 

starting at the end of this period; beginning 
of formal education; grade school period; 
largely neutral ns to sex; lowest death rate 
at about age of 10 

Vou th 13 to 20 Dccltn ing rate of physical growth after adoles- 

cent spurt; high school and college age; 
least illness; low death rate; adolescent in- 
terested in opposite sex and physically capa- 
ble of having children; peri^ for achieving 
independence and developing vocational 
interests 


Youth, manhood. Physical and mental maturity; greatest men- 

womanhood . . 20 to 40 tal vigor and physical strength; establish- 
ment in lifework; marriage and a home; 
golden years of life, active and flourishing 
Middle age 40 to 60 Life period of leadership; age of physical dis- 

turbance; mental decline may set in; period 
of largest income and greatest security; may 
be the best period of life for many 

Old age 60 to death Mellowing and letting down of activities; 

leadership for some; more physical infirmi- 
ties; period of retirement; second childhood 
for some dunng few years preceding death; 
‘‘passing out of the picture” 


their hair is usually gray, they have slowed down, and they are often 
regarded as old people. So, in each age group there are diHerences 
which should not be overlooked. 

Perhaps it is safest, if we wish to characterize a group, to take the 
characteristics of the middle age of the group, tlic two-year-old of 
infancy, the eight- or nine-year-old of the next period, and so on. 

We must always keep in mind that growth and decline take place 
regularly without any sharp jumps or drops from day to day or from 
month to month. Nature moves upward or downward but has a plan 
for doing it steadily over a period of years and not with fickleness or 
change of mind. 
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HOW DO WE CHANGE FROM INFANCY TO ADULTHOOD? 

Change in weight and height. A person has his beginnings about 
nine months before he is born, when the sperm of the father unites 
with the ovum of the mother. Life is just a speck at the beginning 
and, although it multiplies in weight rapidly, still that speck of life 
is so small at the beginning that it doesn’t have much apparent size 
until it has undergone Hve or six months of growth. This is three oi 
four months before birth. Boys weigh on the average seven and one- 
half pounds and girls seven pounds at birdi. Not all infants weigh 
the same, but very few newborn babies are under Ave pounds or ovei 
ten. 

After birth there is a slight loss of weight, but the loss is soon made 
up. At the end of six months, the weight is doubled, and it is tripled 
at the end of twelve months. Again, it must be said that these state- 
ments arc for the average. We must always remember that not all 
children grow at an average rate; some grow more rapidly and some 
less rapidly than the average. There arc a few whose rate of growth 
differs from the average rate a good deal. 

The best way to show growdi of height and weight is by the use 
of diagrams widi curves showing the height and weight for each 
group. The charts on pages 282 and 283 show the average growth in 
height and the average growth in weight from birth to adulthood. 

The table on the opposite page shows the normal or average varia- 
tion from the average weight in pounds per inch according to age. 

Not all are of average height for their age. Therefore a normal 
weight for those of a given age who are taller or shorter than the 
average is different from die average. The difference is given in the 
table on page 281 as so much per inch under or over the average. Let 
us illustrate in the case of Ross, a five-year-old boy who is thirty-nine 
inches tall. Ross is four inches under the average height of Ave-year- 
old boys (sec chart on page 282). The average weight of Ave-year-old 
boys is forty pounds. According to die table on page 281, the normal 
weight for those under average height is one pound less per inch. 
Being four inches under average, Ross’s normal weight is four pounds 
under forty pounds or thirty-sbe pounds. 
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Normal or Average Variation from the Average Weight in 
Pounds per Inch According to Age 


Age 

Boys 

Girls 

Pounds 

under 

Pounds 

over 

Pounds 

nndef 

pounds 

over 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

2 

T 

2 

3 

9 

3 

3 


3 

]() 

3 

.3 

3 

3 

11 

3 

3 

3 

4 

12 

3 

4 

3 

4 

13 

4 

4 

4 

4 

14 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

5 

5 

4 

4 

16 

5 

5 

3 

4 

17 

5 

4 

3 

4 

18 

4 

4 

3 

4 

19 

4 

4 

3 

4 

20 

4 

4 

3 

4 


Let us illustrate again with Janet, a girl fourteen years of age who 
is three inches above average in height. Normal weight for girls three 
inches above average is three times four pounds, or twelve pounds 
more than the weight of the girl of average height at this age. In the 
table above, note that the normal increase in weight per inch over 
average is four pounds per inch. Acairding to the chart on page 
282, the average thirtecn-year-old girl weighs ninety-four pounds. 
The average weight for a thirteen-year-old girl three inches above 
average is four pounds per inch or twelve pounds more, or 106 
pounds. 

By using the table above, the average weight of any boy or girl can 
be determined fairly accurately. 

Each person can sec whether he is above or below average. It is 
important to know if one’s weight is far from average because those 
who differ very much should learn how healthy they arc and should 



HEIGHT OF BOYS AND GIRLS FROM BIRTH TO MATURITY 


Inches Inches 



Age 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 IB 19 20 21 2223 24 

Boyi 21 30 34 3S 41 43 45 47 49 5 \ 53^56 58 60 63 65 67 68 6B«69-69 69 69 69 69tAchei 

CMrif20 29 33 37 40 42 44 46 48 SO 52« 55 58 60^ 63 64-64 64« 64+65 65 65 65 65 65 Inchu 

SoMrf 911 maiiyMWC«i 

As with growth in weighs boys and girls show little difference in height until 
they arc nearly fifteen years of age. Then^ for the next three years^ boys grow 
taller than girls and remain taller, on the average, throughout the rest of life. 





WEIGHT OF BOYS AND GIRLS FROM BIRTH TO MATURITY 
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The average weight of boys and girls differs little until they are nearly fifteen 
years of age. Note the gnat spurt in weight increase for boys between the 
ages of 15 to 18. 



CHANGE IN BODY PROPORTION FROM BIRTH TO AGE 25 
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do somcdttng to achieve nearly normal weight. A good doctor knows 
how to help. 

It IS important to remember, however, that one must be careful in 
judging weight by the average. Two girls of the same height may 
weigh 115 pounds and 130 pounds, respectively. Each weight may 
be very good for each girl, for weight depends greatly on bone 
weight and bone structure. The first girl is small of bone and small 
of build. The second is large of bone and large of build. Neither 
one could judge herself properly by an average weight. 

Change in body proportions. An adult is not merely a child grown 
up. Real changes have taken place in the proportions of the body 
parts, such as the head, trunk, and legs. The drawing on the op- 
posite page sliows the changes in size of die head, trunk, and legs. 
The proportions are shown by picturing the human at birth, at two, 
six, twelve, and twenty-five years of age as having the same height. 

A very apparent change from birth to adulthood is the change in 
proportional size of the head. It must be clearly understood that the 
head does not become smaller. In fact, the head gets bigger from 
birth to maturity, but the rest of the body grows so much faster than 
the head that the proportion of the head to die total height goes down 
to one-half of what it is for a newborn child. 

The horizontal lines make it easy to compare the proportion of the 
head to the total height. At birth die head is one-fourth the total 
height of the body, but at twenty-five, it is one-eighth of the total 
height. In other words, the head is only one-half as large propor- 
tionately in adulthood as it was in earliest infancy. 

Thus the human is born with a large brain capacity, and the brain 
grows very rapidly the first few years of life. At four, fully three- 
fourths or 75 per cent of the total brain weight has been reached, and 
at eight, 95 per cent of the total brain’s adult weight has been at- 
tained. Nature provides the child with a big head to accommodate 
this growth. 

The trunk of the body is the part from the crotch to the neck. It 
contains the stomach, intestines, lungs, heart, and other organs. It is 
three-eighths of the total height. It is diis proportion at birth and 
also in adulthood. This proportion, three-eighths of the total height, 
remains remarkably constant while the body is growing in height 
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Infaints are top-heavy and do not have the 
motor capacity to walk or run easily. 


between the time of birth and the 
time of reaching adulthood. 

The legs change in propor- 
tional size. Infants are short- 
legged. In infancy, the legs are 
three-eighths of the total height, 
but at adulthood, the legs are one- 
half of the total height. Early 
infancy is not designed for walk- 
ing and running. The trunk and 
head are large, and the legs are 
short. The body is top heavy. The 
first year or two is set aside, it 
seems, for nutrition and for 
mental development because of 
the ampleness of the trunk with 
its organs and of the head with its 
brain. That is a good plan for the 
human being, as mental ability 
and general growdi are most im- 
portant. The use of the legs can 
wait. 

At adulthood the body is better 
balanced. It is half legs and half 
trunk and head, with the trunk 
being three-eighths of the total 
height and the head, one-eighth. 
Adult requirements call for hard 
physical work— die use of arms, 
legs, and body. The arms are a bit 
longer, too, proportionately, dian 
in infancy. So, all in all, the adult 
body is well adapted to the neces- 
sary walking, running, carrying, 
and other physical activity that 
the adult engages in. 
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Not everyone grows the same way. John seems long-legged ; Doro- 
thy has a long body and short legs; while Bill has a head that seems 
larger than average proportionately, 

Harry was a skinny little fellow when he was in the grades, but 
now in high school, he is a solid fellow of good size. 

Although Myrtle grew fast all the time, there was a period between 
seven and ten when Esther grew very little at all. Both girls worried 
about their growtli unnecessarily because Myrtle stopped her rapid 
growth after twelve or thirteen, and Esther grew rapidly during 
adolescence, and at maturity was of normal size. 

Growth IS an individual matter. No person follows an exact pat- 
tern. All vary somewhat from die average in body size and propor- 
tion. It is this difference that makes people attractive and interesting, 
provided of course that posture is good and that no one is much too 
fat or much too thin. 

A general pattern of growth is followed, and it has been described 
in considerable detail. From birth to maturity, the body increases in 
size, and the increase is usually greatest during the first two or three 
years of life and during adolescence. That is the general pattern of 
growth, but most persons vary from it a little, and a few vary a good 
deal. 

So don't be disturbed if you are not average. Very few actually 
are. The special attractiveness of a boy or a girl may lie in indi- 
viduality. It is usually individuality with its special features that 
causes people to be attracted to each other. 

HOW DOES THE ADOLESCENT GROWING PERIOD DIFFER 
FROM OTHERS? 

The adolescent growth spurt Have you noticed how girls at the 
age of eleven, on the average, seem to jump up in height, whereas 
boys do the same at about the age of thirteen? You were probably 
aware of this growth spurt in yourself. The period of most rapid 
growth lasts for about two years, and then slows down. Four years 
after the spurt begins, growth is usually much slower than it was 
before the rapid spurt began. We have been speaking of averages, 
and again we hasten to point out that many differ from the average. 
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Young people may worry unnecessarily about their height or weight during high school 
years because variations during the teens are more noticeable; but when they reach adult- 
hood, they will fit in with others satisfactorily enough. 

It has been shown that most girls begin this growth spurt at about 
the average age of eleven, but there arc those who begin it at nine, 
ten, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and even fifteen. Of course, there arc 
fewer who have their growth spurt at ages farther from the average. 
The average age when boys begin their growth spurt is about thir- 
teen, but there are those who begin to grow tall at ten, eleven, twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. In other words, most boys shoot up at 
the age of thirteen or near it, but there are a few who do so at ages 
two to three years younger or older. Furthermore, there is probably 
one boy or girl in a hundred who never does experience the short 
period of shooting up in height. 

What happens during the adolescent growth spurt? It is easy to 
recognize growth in height, but we cannot sec directly what happens 
inside the body. There are certain endocrine glands in the body that 
become more active during adolescence. One of these is the pituitary 
gland, an endocrine gland situated at the base of the brain. The 
pituitary gives off more chemicals into the blood during the ado- 
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lescent spurt, and the resulting chemical reaction stimulates growtli. 

The thyroid, which is situated in the neck near the voice box, does 
much the same. It, too, increases in activity and gives off more 
diyroxin than hitlicrto, thus stimulating growth. 

Are you going to be tall or short? For the senior in high school or 
the freshman in college, the question is really answered because there 
is usually not much change in height after the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen. There is some growth, of course, but not enough, except in very 
rare cases, to make a short person average or an average person tall. 

Let us try to predict what the grown-up or final height will be of 
cliildren of six, seven, and eight — those who are in the lower grades. 
This general statement can be made. The chances are about four out 
of five that if a child of six or seven is short for his age, he will be 
short when he is grown up. But, comparatively, most of them will 
not seem so short when adults as they seemed as cliildren. They arc 
likely to gain a little in height, comparatively. 

At the time when the adolescent spurt begins— sometime between 
nine and fifteen years of age— we can tell whether a child is going to 
be tall, short, or average as an adult. Here is the general principle. 
Those who begin their adolescent spurt at an early age, say the 
age of ten or eleven, are not likely to grow so much after the ages 
of ten and eleven as are those children who begin their adolescent 
spurt at a later age, say at fourteen and fifteen. In other words, an 
early adolescent spurt means that there will not be so much growth 
from, say, the age of eleven until maturity as there will be from the 
age of eleven to maturity for those who have a late adolescent spurt. 

Let us illustrate with some examples. Suppose a girl who is very 
tall for her age begins her adolescent .spurt at the age of ten. Then 
the likelihood is that as an adult .she will probably not be quite so 
tall among adults as she was among children of her own age when 
she was ten. If a child of average height begins his adolescent spurt 
very early, or at the age of ten, he is likely to be a little under average 
as an adult. If a child who is short for his age begins his adolescent 
spurt at ten, he will likely be short as an adult. Those children who 
have their adolescent spurts beginning at the average age of twelve 
or thirteen are likely to be the same relative height as adults as 
they were as children. 
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Those who begin their spurt in height at a late age, say at fourteen 
or fifteen, are likely to be relatively taller as adults than they were as 
children. Thus diildren with later spurts in growth who were tall as 
children will almost surely be tall as adults; those who are average 
as children will very likely be relatively taller as adults; and those 
who are short as children will become relatively taller and probably 
average or nearly so, depending upon how short they were as chil- 
dren. These arc the general tendencies but, as always, there are 
exception;. 

Very seldom does a cliild change from being short to being a tall 
adult, and very seldom does a tall child turn out to be a short adult. 
The change is usually not two steps but one — from short to average, 
from tall to average, or from average to either short or tall. 

In trying to tell what the adult height of a child will be, the facts 
to keep in mind are that in about four out of five cases, a child will 
have as an adult the same relative height that he had as a child. 
The one out of five who changes his relative position rarely changes 
more than one step or classification in height. Furthermore, those 
who have an early adolescent spurt tend, if average or short, not to 
grow relatively taller. A tall child, when grown, is not likely to be 
among the tallest adults in stature. Those who have the adolescent 
spurt at an average age tend to remain the same relatively, but those 
who have a late adolescent spurt will, if sliort or average, become 
relatively taller, and if tall will remain tall. 

The facts about growth which have been presented will help the 
reader to be intelligent about a topic that is often discussed because 
of the great interest in it. These facts will also help the reader under- 
stand himself, his physical growth and development, and why he is 
what he is today physically. 

WHAT HAS GROWTH TO DO WITH HEALTH? 

Weight and health. Up to the age of about thirty, it is more health- 
ful to be slightly overweight. Possfiily the extra weight is a protection 
against colds and other infections. Probably, too, it is good living 
with healthful food, moderate exercise, and plenty of rest that is con- 
ducive to health and also tends to put fiesh on die bones. Thus the 
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condition that makes for flesh on the hones also makes for health. 
Whatever the causes and effects, it has been found that children and 
young adults with a few extra pounds tend to be healthiest and have 
most energy. Tuberculosis, for example, which is one of the worst 
enemies of young people, makes its slow, silent conquest of the un- 
derweights more often than of the slightly overweights. In a general' 
way, health and vitality that resist disease arc found in a well-rounded 
body. 

We have styles in the human figure, just as we have styles in hats 
and clothes. There arc times when it is fashionable to be thin, when 
angles are more fashionable than curves, and when ribs are counted 
rather than covered. Such thinness is neither healthy nor good look- 
ing. Overly thin girls get that way eating a leaf of lettuce, nibbling a 
carrot, and drinking water when they should be eating good-sized 
portions of meat, potatoes, fruit, and buttered vegetables, and drink- 
ing rick milk. It is not infrequent that girls lose their healtli by diet- 
ing to become thin. They may become run down and consequently 
easy victims to colds and tuberculosis. 

Furthermore, too tliin persons are not attractive. In geometry we 
learn that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points, 
but in applied social psychology, we learn that a curved line is the 
loveliest distance between two pomts. The idea is, of course, that the 
moderately curved and rounded figure is the most attractive. 

Adolescence and fatal illness. Teen-agers are about the freest from 
fatal illness of people in any age period of life. The death rate falls to 
almost its lowest point among junior and senior high school students. 
From this point of view, the teens can be called about the healthiest 
age of all. 

Death rates are high in early infancy and rapidly decrease until 
the low point is reached at the age of ten. They remain very low but 
increase perceptibly in the twenties, slightly more in the thirties, and 
continue to increase steadily. In the older years, they are very high. 
In other words, the percentage of people who die in their seventies, 
eighties, and nineties is large. 

Adolescence is a time when youths are breaking away from old 
ties, from family and childhood friends. They are leaving their child- 
hood dependence and entering into the age of manhood and woman- 
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Because teen-agen are most susceptible to the inroads o( tuberculosis, good eating habits 
are a “must,” Rushing through breakfast is nervously upsetting and means missing out 
on the most important meal of the day. 

hood. With this change, there are upsets and conflicts. It should be a 
source of comfort, then, to know that life itself is very secure in these 
years, that the chances of dying arc the least tliey will ever be.^ Only 
two adolescents of any given age out of every thousand die annually. 


WHAT HAS GROWTH TO DO WITH PHYSICAL ACTlVlTy? 

High school athletics. Bob is a football, basketball, and track star. 
He made the teams as a regular when a sophomore. In every game, 
Bob plays his heart out. In a track meet, Bob comes down the home 
stretch with all he’s got, and when he hits die tape he nearly drops 
to the ground from exhaustion. 

^Thc age of lowest death rate is ten^ being only about 1.25 per thousand. The 
death rates during the adolescent years ai e only slightly luglicr^ being on the average 
about 2 per thousand. This may be compared with about 54 per thousand the first 
year of life, 3 the third year, about 4 at age thirty, 6 at forty, 1 1 at Bf ly, after which 
it increases even more rapidly. 
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Bob has been doing this sinc6 he was fifteen. He’s seventeen now, 
and the next track meet is his last before he graduates. Bob has offers 
from several colleges which want him because he is such a good 
athlete. The likelihood is that Bob will have four years of intercol- 
legiate competition in college. 

With Bob’s experiences in mind, the following question may be 
asked: Arc high school athletics good for die health of the students, 
or are they too strenuous, prevenring the most healthful growth and 
development? 

All of us have been taught that it is good for us to have plenty of 
exercise, and we have learned to associate exercise with good health. 
So the reader may think that any question about the high school 
athletic program must surely be out of order. 

Athletics, like nearly every other activity, can be either beneficial 
or harmful. Athletics, can help develop high school boys and girls 
of fourteen, fifteen, sbctcen, and seventeen — the high school ages — 
or it can be injurious to them. The athletic program should take into 
account that boys and girls of school age are still developing physi- 
cally. Some arc in their adolescent growth spurt. None has his full 
strength. All are green and growing. 

High school athletics can be wholesome exercise. This is particu- 
larly true if the athletics arc in cliarge of coadies who arc concerned 
about the welfare of the players. Then they have a long period of 
training before they take part in scheduled games and contests. In 
other words, the players are carefully built up and conditioned before 
they engage in hard-fought competition. 

Good coaches check on the weight and height of tlieir athletes and 
observe their boys carefully so as to know how they arc responding to 
the training and die games. Usually, high school athletes gain weight 
and grow stronger during the football, basketball, and baseball sea- 
sons. The boys learn what foods arc best for them, that it is very harm- 
ful for them to drink or smoke, that it is wise to get plenty of rest. 
They follow a rigid training schedule which is directed toward keep- 
ing their healdi at its best. 

F.arh boy sliould try to avoid getting too fatigued. He should avoid 
the condition which Crusher Clark, football star of Blarney Tech, 
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described when he said: “I’m almost -dead tired after every practice, 
and it takes me two days to get over every game ” 

In other words, along with the training and the games, there should 
be a program of living which provides for plenty of rest, It is bene- 
ficial to go to bed extra early once in a while and stay in bed extra 
minutes when you can. Lying down for a rest during the day is help- 
ful. It is good for an adilcte to get tired from hard play if he gets 
plenty of rest to restore his physical alertness. 

The general effect of extensive participation in strenuous athletics 
is to be found b the facts about the length of life of college athletes. 
It has been discovered that college athletes do not live so long as 
other college students. Their lives are, on the average, two or three 
years shorter. It would be expected that they would live several 
years longer because athletes are generally the strongest and healthiest 
of the students. Apparently the stress, strain, and fatigue caused by 
competitive athletics affects the health unfavorably. 

Age and physical prime. It has been pointed out that high school 
boys and girls are still growing and that the program of athletics and 
physical education should be carefully planned so as to stimulate 
ra^er than hinder physical development. High school students have 
not reached physical maturity. They have not readied the age of 
greatest physical strength and stamina. 

The question may be asked: When has man the most endurance, 
the most power, and the most speed ? In other words, when does a 
person readi his physical prime? A careful examination of the 
records of professional boxers, baseball, tennis, and golf players bdi- 
cates tiiat die physical prime is probably reached on the average at 
about the age of twenty-six. This seems to be the best age for the 
physical activities that require endurance and bursts of speed and 
power, such as boxing, tennis, basketball, and football. Men may be 
excdlent in sports over a wide range from the age of twenty to forty, 
but it seems that on the whole the age of twenty-six or a period from 
twenty-three to twenty-nine is the best. 

The years between twenty-three and twenty-nmc, then, seem to 
be the period of physical prime — ^the period of the fullest physical 
maturity. So it is apparent that high school boys are not mature 
enough for heavy s^cdules of football, basketball, and track prac- 
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dees and contests. We also know that fact, of course, from a study of 
the growth curves of boys and girls which show that they are far 
from completely grown and mature during the high school ages. 

Need for playing. There is strong need for play and games m 
everybody’s plan of personal development. People who can play and 
enjoy themselves usually get along best with people and are most 
successful. The old aphorism, “All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” is as true today as it was when first uttered. Learn to play 
games and enjoy them. Games build people physically and emotion- 
ally, but they should not be too strenuous. They must not be played 
so that they put sustained strain on the heart, lungs, and muscles. 
Have a good time but do not wear yourself out. Play and games 
should make one feel strong and energetic, not overly exhausted. 

Adolescents need rest— lots of it — ^and the best of food— much of it. 
Play and work should be moderate. Then green and growing bodies 
will become stronger and better looking. 

SUMMARY 

Growth in weight and height is most rapid the first two or three 
years of life and then, until the adolescent spurt, at the ages of nine 
to fifteen, growth is, on the average, fairly steady. The adolescent 
spurt lasts about two or three years, after which the rate of growtli 
slows down until the person reaches maturity in the early twenties. 
From the time maturity is reached to the time of death diere are no 
important changes in height, and changes in weight depend on 
whether a person gets fatter or thinner. Usually a person puts on 
some weight as he gets older, until old age is reached, when weight 
is gradually lost. 

Growdi is relatively constant diroughout the growing years but 
still a short child may become average, an average child may become 
either short or tall, and a tall child may turn out to be average in his 
adult years. This change takes place in the case of about one out of 
five. 

From birth to death we have certam characteristics according to 
our age. Infancy, childhood, youth, manliood-womanhood, middle 
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age, and old age have their physical, mental, and personality char- 
acteristics. 

During high school years everyone is concerned that he be attrac- 
tive, that he or she be erect, of good weight and body proportions, 
and with enough physical strength for the woik and play that is 
normal for high school students. Everyone sliould try to learn what 
weight is satisfactory for him. It may or it may not be the so-called 
"average” for a given age or height. 

The students of high school age may get comfort in the idea that 
theirs is a very healthy age and that death rates arc very low at this 
time. They must look out most for colds and tuberculosis. Tubercu- 
losis is a danger to young people and young adults. 

During the high school years die body is developing rapidly and 
is not benelital by fatiguing work and overstrenuous sports. Physical 
prime is reached several years after high school graduation. During 
high school years there should be plenty of rest, good food, and mod- 
erate exercise. 

Growth has taken the high school student close to adulthood and 
brought him to the state in which he must leave childhood and face 
adult responsibilities. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your physical 

growth, go over the quesdons at the beginning of this chapter again. 

Compare your answers witli the ones you made befnie reading the 

chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because they 

are not true? 

2. Comment as fully as possible on these remarks: 

«. “You’re at the age when you can achieve the most.” 

“You’re in a period of life when there is little fatal illness.” 

c. “I’m the shortest boy in my class, but my father is a six-footer, so 
maybe there is a chance of my becoming taller.” 

d. “Bill is too lazy. I wish he were the kind of boy who came in all 
worn out from playing tennis.” 

e. “Joe was a great athlete in college. He’ll live to a ripe old age.” 

/. “His legs are too shoit for the rest of his body. I guess there is some- 
thing wrong with him,” 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 


1, One's age has an ellect on hts personality? 

2. Personality is more ini(X)rtant than appearance? 

3, There is a steady growth in the sexual glands and organs from babyhood up? 

4. "Puberty” is the name for the period when sperm cells and ova begin to mature 
or ripen? 

5. It IS normal for the average girl to be bigger than the average boy at one period 
of development? 

6 , Adolescence makes a dull person average or an average persot\ bright? 


Our size — ^whether tall or short, felt or thin, or just average — affects 
our outlook on life. It affects our feelings by making us confident, on 
the one hand, or sensitive, on tlie other. Strength and endurance are 
important, too. Boys and girls — especially boys, perhaps — ^take into 
account each otlier’s strength and endurance when sizing each other 
up. Standing in a group is determined in part by the individual’s 
physical power. 

As we grow, we change in personality not only because we become 
larger and stronger but also because of changes that take place inter- 
nally — in our brain, in our glands, and in our organs. We change 
from cliildrcn to adults. With the physical change there is a great 
psychological change, which will be described in this chapter. 
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WHAT HAS GROWTH TO DO WITH PERSONALITY? 

Age and personality. Brain power, physical strength, and personal- 
ity are related to age. For example, a tall, gangly youth might be shy 
because of his feeling of awkwardness, but as a physically mature 
man, well filled out and dignified in appearance, he may be a confi- 
dent, wholesomely aggressive person. 

During the early years of life, when a child is small and weak and 
hasn't much mental development, a person’s attitude and personality 
arc different from what they will be when he reaches his teens. In 
short, physical growth and development is an important topic in 
psychology because a person’s behavior is so closely related to the 
particular stage of life through which he is passing. 

Weight and personality. Nearly everyone pays attention to his 
weight and checks it by stepping on penny scales or on the bathroom 
scales to sec if he is underweight or overweight. 

Some folks, finding themselves above or below the average for 
their age and height, may be disturbed about it. Even some who 
arc only a few pounds above or below the so-called “average” for 
their height and age get the idea that such variation is serious and 
that something must be done about it. There are many unsound 
notions about weight, 

The ''nonmV* underweight. Let us take Ann, for instance, a 
sixteen-year-old girl who is five feet seven inches tall, but is eight 
pounds under the average weight of girls for her age and height 
(about 128 pounds). When Ann was eleven years old, she shot up 
fast in height, and her spurt lasted about two years. She doesn’t seem 
to be growing very much now, and prokably won’t be much over 
five feet eight inches tall, if that mudi, by the time she is fully grown. 

It is true that Ann is on the slender side, but there is a reason for it. 
She has grown rapidly and hasn’t had time to fill out yet, although it 
is possible that she may always tend to be underweight. Her bones 
are not large, and the width at her shoulders and hips is narrow. She 
is not thick or wide through the clresL Her parents are the tall, 
slender type, but of good sound stock. 

Ann eats well and doesn’t tire easily. The doctor has examined her 
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carefully and found nothing wrong with her. Best of all, her thyroid 
gland is normal and gives off just the right amount of thyroxin. She 
is moderately active in tennis, softball, skating, swimming, and all 
sports, but she never is very strenuous or overactive in games and 
never gets “dead tired.” 

It is good for Ann’s mental health that her thinnSss does not affect 
her personality. She sits, .stands, and walks erectly, not tending to 
stoop over to shorten herself as some tall girls do. She wears loose 
clothing of material and design that hll her out. She makes a business 
of being attractive and pleasant and of taking part in the school 
activities. Ann doesn’t worry about her weight, which isn’t enough 
under the average to be serious anyway. 

The *‘nortn<d" overweight. George differs from the so-called “aver- 
age” in another way. He is eighteen years old and five feet six and 
one-half inches tall, thus being about one and one-half inches under 
average in height. His parents are of south European stock and are 
heavy and stocky. George is solid as a rock, having a heavy skeleton j 
he is thick and wide through the chest and wide at the hips. He is 
fifteen pounds above the average weight for persons of his height. 
As quarterback of the high school team, he is known as “Rock” be- 
cause he is so sturdy and durable. George isn’t a bit &t— “just bone 
and muscle,” the coach says. 

George’s height and weight are natural for him, just as Ann’s 
height and weight arc natural for her. Both Ann and George are 
healthy, and both make the most of their physical appearance and 
physical qualities. They take part in school activities and experience 
good personal development. 

We must always remember that people differ. They differ from 
the average, although most people are more like the average than like 
any odicr value. In height and weight, there is a “natural,” so to 
speak, for every person in terms of his body build. For some it is 
above the average; for others, it is below. It is well, of course, not to 
be too thin or too fat but to be in good nutritional condition. If a 
person feels good, has a good appetite, doesn’t tire easily, and is ener- 
getic, the likelihood is that he is in good condition. 

The abnormd over- and underweight. Henry Banks is nicknamed 




couRTKiy I luiAiiY or Rowbxiisa 


Everyone keeps pretty dose tab on his wdghty 
and most people think they know all about it 
Actually, many unsound notions prevail. Some 
people think they ate too hit when they are 
really just “large.” There is a diflerence bc> 
tween a person who is large because of muscle 
and bone and one who has excess fat 


“Slim” and he docs not like ii. 
He IS referred to as “tlie string 
bean,” and as being “thin as a 
rail.” 

Michael Murray, on the other 
hand, is fat and round. The boys 
and girls call him “Fat,” and he 
also has tlie nickname of “Slats.” 
Michael doesn’t like these nick- 
names; he would like to be called 
“Mike,” but his nicknames per- 
sist because of his fatness. 

Boys and girls usually do not 
like the nicknames “Slim,” 
“Spike,” “Skinny,” “Punk,” 
‘Tat,” “Tubby,” and “Slats.” 
These names taid to make some 
people sensitive and to give them 
feelings of inferiority. Some of 
their fun is spoiled, and they may 
lose some of their friendliness. 
If this is true, then they are not 
likely to be so popular or even 
sometimes so successful as those 
of average size. It is almost cer- 
tain that dieir personalities will 
not be so good as they would be 
if they were normal or nearly 
normal in weight and size. 

Ordinarily, anyone who is very 
thin or very fat should see a doc- 
tor about his condition to learn 
whether or not his heart, thyroid, 
pituitary, stomach, and other or- 
gans and glands are healthy. Usu- 
ally there is nothing wrong, and 
a person is fat or thin because he 
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COURTinr LIIRAIIV QF cohgrese 

Being sensitive about your body is false modesty. If otheis tease you about your body, 
learn to joke with them rather than to take it seriously. 


has a tendency in that direction based on the way his glands and 
organs work, or he may have been eating poorly balanced nneals. 

If a girl or boy is too fat by twenty to thirty pounds and even more, 
he can take off the excess by eating foods that do not cause over- 
weight but still furnish him with needed energy. More exercise and 
not so many calories will bring down the weight. When a person 
makes up his mind that he wants to reduce, he should do it under 
the supervision of a competent doctor. No one should fiddle and 
fool with his own health. 

If a girl or boy is too thin, die likelihood is that there is nothing 
wrong and that more rest and more fattening foods will bring on a 
gain in weight. It is not any easier for thin people to put on weight 
Aan it is for fat people to take off weight; but gaining and losing 
weight can be accomplished, and by all means should be done for 
better health and better personality. 
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Height and personality. You cannot do mucli with your height but 
make the most of it. If you are very short, you can dress attractively, 
he personable, and be known by the saying, “Good things come in 
small packages.” 

If you are tall, stand erect and do not droop. Assume the personal 
advantage of being tall and stately. There is a strength and prestige 
in that position — an authoritativencss and an attitude of having power 
and control. 

We must remember that people have different tastes. Some like 
shorter people, some like taller] some like those a little on the fat 
side, and some prefer tliose on the slender side. Height and weight 
may have importance, but personality counts most. When young 
people select their life mates, they generally consider an attractive 
build and Hgure, it is true, but they are more likely to look for a kind 
disposition, a pleasant temperament, an unselfish attitude, and intelli- 
gence. One should make the most of his height, develop as good a 
build and figure as he can; but above all, he should develop a fine 
character and personality to go with it 

Sensitivity about the body. Jack, a fifteen-year-old, does not like 
gym classes because he doesn’t like to take a shower. He is sensitive 
about his body. It is true that he is a bit roly-poly and may not seem 
as manly as other boys. Jim is sensitive, too] he feels that he is too 

Jeggy-' 

Bill, on die other hand, is of an attractive muscular build, but he 
too, for some unaccountable reason, dislikes being naked in the pres- 
ence of other boys. 

Some boys and girls are sensidve about their bodies — more, of 
course, when naked than when clothed. The sensitivity is caused 
usually by a feeling that the form or size of die body causes others 
to think unfavorably of 11 Disparaging remarks often cut deep into 
the feelings. 

As in many of life’s situations, we have to train ourselves to “take 
it,” to be durable, and not to be upset. If one is bothered by remarks 
about skinniness, fatness, or leggyness, one’s fellows will continue to 
tease him. So make a point of not being troubled. 

A good technique is to answer with a friendly remark, such as 
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“The food doesn’t stick in my ribs,” “I’ll float when the boat tips 
over,” or “I guess I’m the racediorse type.” 

Try to correct the physical appearance that evokes comments. If 
too thin, eat and rest to put on weight. If too fat, take oil the pounds. 
Setting'Up exercises will help correct some physical weaknesses, such 
as poor posture. Study your problem and work at it. Great improve- 
ments can be made. 

Attractiveness and getting a job. Three people are being inter- 
viewed for a job. One is thin and bony, the second is fat and bulgy, 
while the third has an attractive normal build. Who is likely to be 
odered the position if training and ability of all are essentially the 
same ? It is almost certain that Mr. or Miss Overweight and Under- 
weight will not be offered the position, but rather that Mr. or Miss 
Normal Weight will be. Employers favor persons who are neither 
extremely fat nor extremely thin. 

WHAT HAS GROWTH TO DO WITH SEX? 

Changes in glands and organs. Of great importance not only to 
growth but to personality is the change that takes place in the sexual 
glands and organs during the adolescent growth spurt. These glands 
and organs are referred to as the genitals and consist of the glands 
and tubes in which arc developed die germ cells fiom which new life 
is created through the union of the sperm and die ovum. 

The genitals grow very little up to the age of twelve. Then a rapid 
growth begins. This sudden growth of the genitals begins about die 
time of the beginning of the adolescent growth spurt in height and 
weight. So rapid is die genital growth for die seven or eight years 
following die beginning of spurt in growth, that it exceeds the rate of 
any other growth during the period. Tliis growth slows down six or 
seven years after it begins, or at the age of eighteen or nineteen, but 
doesn’t stop until the age of twenty or so is reached. The chart on. 
page 304 shows this growth graphically, as well as the growth of the 
nervous system and the body as a whole. 

During this period of rapid physical and‘ genital growth, an im- 
portant biological change takes place. For both girls and boys we 
have die beginning of die capacity of the glands to develop and 



GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BODY AND SOME 
OF ITS PARTS FROM BIRTH TO THE AGE OF TWENTY 
Parctnt 



ADAPTED PHOM ItARIITa, JACX80K, PATBRAONi AND BCAMMON. '*MRA8UilEMRNT OV UAN," 
PUDU511XD BY TliK UKIVBRBITV OP MINNESOTA PHBiiR 

Not all the organs of the body grow along with the growth of the body as a 
whole. 
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release germ cells, the ova in the case of girls and the sperm in the 
case of boys. 

Period of puberty. The beginning of the period when boys and 
girls are capable of conceiving children is known as puberty. On the 
average, puberty is about eleven or twelve for girls and about thirteen 
or fourteen for boys. Shortly preceding and following the onset of 
puberty, the genitals grow and develop, and with this growth there 
are psychological changes that take place in boys and girls. Real 
changes in personality take place. 

This fundamental change, of course, centers about interest in the 
opposite sex — the boy-girl interests. Boys and girls begin to have 
parties and dances together. Boys begin to call for their girl friends 
and take them on dates. As boys and girls go together, the desire to 
hug, kiss, and pet becomes stronger. 

As boys reach their late teens and early twenties, they think of 
choosing a life mate, of establishing a home, and of having children. 
Every boy and every girl wants to And the person with whom he (or 
she) will be happy ever after. 

These desires were feeble, if they even existed at all, before the be- 
ginning of puberty, generally some time between eleven and fourteen 
on the average. Sucli natural interests which boys and girls of adoles- 
cent years have in each other are truly human nature. Boy-girl in- 
terests exist because of the physical growth which takes place with 
the adolescent spurt and because of the growth of the genitals or sex 
glands in particular. When these sex glands grow, they have the 
capacity to develop the substances known as the ova and sperm, and 
accompanying this development arc the beginnings of the biological 
or sexual urges. These urges express themselves in a desire for tlic 
companionship of the opposite sex. 

What is sex? All these urges, reactions, responses, and desires are 
referred to as sex. There is nothing wrong or impure about sex. It is 
one of nature’s great and noble plans. Sex is one of die bases of 
human behavior — ^very important from puberty and on tlirough 
many of the adult years. High school students should regard sex 
as they do any aspect of human behavior. 

We must not imply that sex is, however, the only basis of the 
interests of young men and women in each other. Sex or physical 
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The growing interest o£ high scliool boys and 
girls in each other is perfectly natural because 
of the biological changes that take place at 
puberty. Though you are physically capable 
of conceiving children after puberty, your 
lack of emotional, vocational, and social de- 
velopment or preparation makes it desirable 
to postpone marriage for a few years. 


attraction is only one part of the 
basis of true love. There are other 
matters that count, too, and very 
much. They are similar educa- 
tion, similar religions, similar 
home backgrounds, liking die 
same games and sports and hav- 
ing die same interests, and being 
about the same ages. Further- 
more, the husband should be 
able to earn enough money to 
make a home and take care of a 
family because, as it is said, 
“When poverty comes in the 
door, love usually goes out the 
window.” 

High school boys and girls 
should understand the physical 
basis of sex which centers in large 
part in die sex organs. There is 
nothing wrong about human na- 
ture and sex impulses. Still they , 
must be controlled. Moral law 
and social praedees have made it 
clear that sexual experience 
should not be had until marriage. 
Experience has proved that avoid- 
ing sex experience until marriage 
causes most happiness for the in- 
dividual and is best for the com- 
munity as a whole. Good sexual 


behavior pays for die boy or girl. 
For example, a girl who is im- 
moral is not likely to marry a very desirable boy because the best 
boys do not fall in love with “easy” girls. Similarly, the best girls do 
not want the boys who are aggressive sexually. 

All normal people have sexual urges. These urges develop and 
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become intense during adolescence. Girls and boys in their teens 
must learn to steel themselves against letting tliese urges carry diem 
too far. The penalties are often very great for those who lose control. 

So, with the growth and development that takes place during the 
teens, there dawns a new life. With it come new desires, new interests, 
and new purposes. With it comes the desire on the part of the young 
person to leave the family in which he was raised and to begin a 
family of his own. This is the cycle of life. During adolescence there 
are wonderful opportunities to begin a great and good life, but there 
are also opportunities to respond to tendencies which end in disaster. 

Adolescence, sex, and personal problems. The gangly, stringy ap- 
pearance diat some high school youngsters get when they shoot up 
causes them to be sensitive about dieir appearance. They tend to 
retire from the fun and play of their fellows. Another development 
that is sometimes awkward occurs with a boy when his voice 
changes. At that time the boy cannot easily control his voice, and 
its variations in pitch often provoke laughter. It is during the adoles- 
cent period, too, that eruptions may occur in the skin, which is dis- 
turbing and unpleasant. 

The high school boy and girl may have a tendency during this 
period to “shrivel up” and feel insecure. Sometimes they unfortu- 
nately compensate by striking out in unfriendly acts, getting into 
trouble, and making enemies. The wise teen-age youngsters lose 
themselves in wholesome activities of ail kinds. 

When girls are bigger than boys. Boys are born bigger than girls 
and are bigger through nearly all of life. Again, this is true on die 
average. Some women are larger than some men, but most men are 
larger than most women. 

However, there is one period of life when girls, on the average, 
are bigger than boys. This is between the ages of eleven and fourteen. 
Girls are slightly larger and heavier at that age and seem more 
mature than boys. Girls are larger at this time because they have 
their adolescent growth spurt a year or two earlier than the boys. 
Before die age of eleven, girls tend to be slightly smaller, and after 
fourteen, the boys are larger again. The charts on pages 282 and 283 
show the size of boys and girls from six to seventeen. 

A girl of thirteen or fourteen seems mature, while a boy of that 
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age suU seems to be a boy. This is actually true, A girl of fourteen is 
more matuie than a boy of that age because she is more developed 
physically. She has reached puberty one or two years earlier. 

You may wonder why it is that girls in their early teens tend to 
prefer boys who are from two to three years oldci than they are. Girls 
do that because older boys arc more mature and thus more on their 
level. While a fourtcen-year-old girl may seem like a young lady, a 
fourteemyear-old boy may seem childish to her. 

Boys and girls who have had their “shooting up” period and are 
past the beginning of puberty are more mature dian those who have 
not reached that stage. Not only are tliey more mature physically, 
but they are also more grown up in their interests. They think of 
marriage and of earning a living and tend to put away cliildish 
things. They are becoming grown up. 

WHAT HAS GROWTH TO DO WITH MENTAL DEVELOPMENT? 

Jeanne’s mother said, “Jeanne can’t lie expected to do well in school 
becaii.se slie is growing too fast. All her energy is going into growth.” 

Is this a true explanation? Or is the old traditional idea correct 
that when boys and girls of the ages of eleven to fourteen shoot up 
in height they also have a spurt in mental development ? 

The facts arc that neither the ideas of Jeanne’s mother nor the old 
traditional ideas are right. Rapid growth does not reduce a stu- 
dent’s ability to do schoolwork. Boys and girls can do and usually do 
do as well in school when they are growing very fast as they do before 
and after. It is true that this is a time for paying very close attention 
to physical development so that a person grows straight and strong, 
but it is also true that it is a time for a pupil to do as well in schod 
as ever. 

The notion that tlierc is a mental spuit during adolescence is not 
accurate. Mental growth takes a steady and even course from birth to 
the early twenties when mental maturity is reached. The growth of 
mental ability for some persons may fluctuate, it is true, but it follows 
the general course pictured in die chart on page 399 and of the 
growth of the brain shown in the chart on page 304. 

In general, there is neither a mental slump nor a mental spurt 
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when the body grows most in height and size, ns it usually does 
between the ages of twelve and Hfteen. There may be students who 
seem to be slumping intellectually while they arc growing fast, but 
that is not due to rapid growth. There are students of all ages who 
have periods when they seem to lack interest. Slumps are natural 
because people vary in their performances over a period of years, 
sometimes being better at one time than at another. The decline is 
only temporary and is overcome as a matter of course. 


SUMMARY 

During the years when boys and girls experience the adolescent 
growth spurt, there is a rapid growth in the sex glands, accompanied 
by a sharpening of sex interests. Tlic period when sexual maturation 
begins IS called puberty. The period of development beginning with 
puberty and ending with adulthood is called adolescence. It is during 
this period that boys and girls have many personal problems because 
they are makmg the change both physically and socially from child- 
hood to adulthood. 

Girls begin their adolescent growth spurt a year or two earlier than 
do the boys and for a short period therefore arc larger and more 
mature than the boys. At this time they arc more advanced socially 
and may prefer the company of older boys. 

There is little relationship between the rapid physical growth dur- 
ing adolescence and mental growdi, which is slow at that dme. One 
docs not influence the other. 

A person should do the best he can by clean, good living and by 
careful exercise to develop himself as fully as he can physically in 
order to achieve personal competence and happiness. 


APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about the effect of 
growth on your behavior, go over the questions at the bcgiiining of this 
chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before 
reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed 
because they are not true? 
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2. Give sensible advice to these people: 

a, Mary, thirteen: “Pm tiillci than most of the boys in my class. It 
bothers me.** 

b» Jean, seventeen: ‘*It*s natural £oi me to like to pet. Then why isn’t it 
right?** 

f, Sally, nineteen: piefcr to go with boys two or three years older 
than I am. Boys my age seem so mucli younger. How do you account 
for that?** 

d. Mrs. Brown, mother of Tom, fifteen; “Tom is growing fast now. I 
don’t expect him to do well in school.** 

e. Mrs. Peters, mother of Jane, twelve; “Jane nevei has done well in 
scliool, but now that she's reaching adolescence, Pm expecting great 
changes.*’ 

/. Sybil, sixteen; “I’m overweight. I should reduce.** 

g. Patsy, fifteen : “What difference docs it make how I look? Personality 
is all that counts.** 



15, Your Scholarship and 
Success in Life 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 


1. Failures in sdiool arc apt to be successes in later life? 

2. You can predict college success by high school success? 

3. You can predict business success (as measured by salary) by college success? 

4. A student who is doing poorly in his classwork should give up all extracurricular 
activities? 

5. An abundance of leisure time brings better accomplishment than a full program 
of work? 

6. There is a danger in being too scholarly? 


X^ow important is it to do well in school and to get a good, thor- 
ough education? How important is it that one’s record show A’s and 
B’s and C’s instead of D’s and F’s ? In this chapter we shall talk about 
the value of succeeding in school and of being a good student. The 
characteristics of the good student and of the poor student will be 
described. 

School, of course, consists of more than lessons and marks. Most 
students spend part of their school time in the extracurricular activi- 
ties. We shall show that it is good for them to do this. A well-rounded 
school life makes for better personality development, better scholar- 
ship, and happier living. 
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WHY IS DOING WELL IN SCHOOL IMPORTANT? 

School success and genius. There are examples, of course, of men 
and women who did not get along very well in school, but who have 
succeeded most brilliantly after leaving school. They did not find 
school very interesting and stimulating; they dropped out, and they 
were considered failures. 

Thomas Edison is an example. Mr. Edison was so far ahead of 
pupils of his own age that he did not fit In the school situation very 
well. He studied with his mother and, of course, his great genius 
showed itself early in life. Edison was a genius and we know that 
geniuses get along on their own with or without school — largely 
without— and we should not judge on the basis of their experiences. 
New.spapcrs are quick to bring out such instances, and sometimes 
their stories imply that the way to succeed in life is to fail in school, 
and the way to fail in life is to succeed in school. We must judge on 
the basis of 999 out of 1,000 ratlier than by the few exceptions. As 
has been said, “The exception proves the rule.” 

The facts are that school marks are very important in life, and no 
one should apologize for being a good student. One of the best indi- 
cations of future success is success in school. If a high scliool student 
gets high marks, it demonstrates that he has two very excellent 
qualities — ^industiy and a good mind — ^for usually it is very improb- 
able that a person gets very high marks unless he is bright and works 
hard. Neither the bright student who is lazy nor the hard-working 
student of less than average intelligence is apt to get more than 
average grades. 

Scholarship in high school. The best indication of what one will 
do in college is what he is doing or has done in liigh school. Students 
who arc in the lowest quarter of their high school class according to 
scliool marks are not likely at all to succeed in college, and those in 
the highest quarter are likely to succeed well. More of those in the 
next to the highest quarter are likely to succeed m college than are 
those in the next to the lowest quarter. Many universities and colleges 
will accept only students from the upper quarter of their high school 




caukTKHy sriiACiitfc uyivxiisiTr 


From studies made by large organizations, it has been found that those with highest 
marks in college make the most money in the world after a period of several years. 
Large companies and employers looking for promising young people for their organi- 
zations inquire about scholarship rating as well as about penonality and habits. 

class. In fact, the likelihood of success in college follows to consider- 
able extent success in high school. 

Scholarship and success in life. A good high school record helps in 
securing employment. The employer often asks the principal, "Is he 
a good student?” and the good student is usually favored. An em- 
ployer frequently avoids hiring a poor student because he feels that 
such a student is cither lazy, not very bright, or possibly both. 

The best evidence of the value of high scholarship comes from 
experience widi college students. And what is true for college stu- 
dents is essentially true for high school students also. For example, 
when representatives of the large industrial and manufacturing com- 
panies visit colleges of engineering to hire graduating engineers, tlicy 
pay special attention to the candidate’s marks or scholarship. Of 
course they pay attention also to a student's personality, his partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities, and his qualities of leadership; but 
rarely docs the employer fail to scrutinize tlie marks which the grad- 
uating senior has obtained. When large law firms seek junior mem- 
bers for their firms they ask first to see the graduating students who 
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are at the head of the class. Experience has taught these successful 
firms that the best lawyers on the whole are thd ones who were best 
at law school. 

What is true in engineering and law also applies to medicine, 
business, teaching, dentistry, and many more professions and voca- 
tions. Not all the best students will become most successful. There 
are exceptions, of course. But, on the whole, a good school record is 
a mark of success in itself and also predicts subsequent success. 

If, for example, you divide a graduating class into quarters, accord- 
ing to the marks the members have received, it will be found that 
there arc more successful people among those of the highest quarter 
of the class than among those in all die other three quarters. Measure 
success any way you wish— by success in college; by success on the 
job, as measured by promotions and salary; by extent of leadership; 
or by the achievement of distinction, as indicated by being included 
in Who's Who' — .and, in general, you will find that a good high 
scliool record is a favorable omen for the life following high school. 

Scholarship and income. One large company made an interesting 
study of scholarship and earnings. They studied a large number of 
their employees who were college graduates. These were divided 
into several groups, according to sdiolarship in college— the high- 
est third, the middle third, the lowest third, and the highest tenth. 

All these people had been in the employ of the company for a 
period of at least thirty years. The purpose of the investigation was 
to compare the average salaries of the upper tenth, upper third, 
middle third, and the lowest third to see if earning power had any 
relationship to the abilities which are represented by marks received 
in college. 

It was discovered that there was a real difference in the salaries 
received by the different groups. All started out with the same salary 
but, as the years passed, the differences in the amount received be- 
came greater. It was found that those in the upper tenth in college 
sdiolarship received at the end of diirty years nearly twice as mudi 
on the average as did those in the lowest one-third in college scholar- 

* Who*s Who is a hook which includes the names of men and women who arc 
considered to have achieved a considerable measure of success 
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sliip. This IS a large difference. At the end of thirty years those in 
the upper tenth in scholarship earned 155 per cent of the average for 
all; those in the upper third 120 per cent of tlie average; those in the 
middle third of their college class received about 96 per cent of 
the average; and those in the lowest third received 79 per cent of the 
average. Suppose the average salary was $4,000 a year; then the 
average salaries for the upper tenth, highest third, middle third, and 
lowest third would be $6,200; $4,800; $3,840; and $3,160, respectively. 
Marks earned in school reflect real differences in earning power. 

The importance and desirability of doing well in school can hardly 
be overemphasized, and every student should be urged to do his 
schoolwork as well as he can. Yet the persons who get the best marks 
also earn the most money because they are the brightest, work the 
hardest, and have the best personalities. All three of these qualities 
help a student obtain the highest marks. Still, it is likely that a person 
of only average ability and good personality, who acquires good 
marks because he has the habit of working hard, will do better on the 
job than if he were not a hard worker. 

Don’t make fun of the idea of working hard or of getting good 
marks. Furthermore, do not try to satisfy yourself by depreciating 
those students in school who are industrious and earn high marks. 
You may try to gain a feeling of ascendancy or superiority by pre- 
tending that you don’t want high grades, but in reality you are show- 
ing jealousy or a feeling of inferiority. 

In emphasizing the desirability of high achievement in high school 
and college we are not necessarily emphasizing high marks as such — 
whether these marks be the traditional A, B, C, and D, or some other 
symbols for recording the student’s success. What we really want to 
stress is the desirability of developing efficient work habits which will 
lead to flne accomplishment whether in school or m one’s vocation. 

The value of a good school record, high marks, and a reputation 
for having good work habits is so completely recognized as being 
desirable that we should consider how to establish the metliods and 
habits of studying effectively. Acquiring a substantial body of knowl- 
edge and developing good methods and habits of work should be 
the purpose of every student. 
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WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A GOOD AND A 
POOR SCHOLAR? 

The good scholar. Marjorie and Shirley ate two freshmen in North- 
cm College. They have approximately the same mental ability, as 
measured by intelligence or psychological tests. They are able to learn 
equally well, can read easily, have similar vocabularies, and both 
comprehend about equally well what the teacher says. Both could do 
well in school if they tried. Yet only Marjoiie docs good work. She 
has good study habits. Shirley does poor work because she hasn’t 
learned how to study. 

Marjorie succeeds for a number of reasons, but the main one is 
that she spends enough time on her lessons. She has a definite time 
schedule and follows it closely. Only once in a while is it impossible 
for her to keep to the schedule because of illness, class meetings, or 
special assemblies and excursions. It is her rule that every vacant 
period has to be used fully. Marjorie has two and a half hours vacant 
during the school day. She plans to study at least an hour and a 
half every evening and two hours Saturday mornings. Thus, she 
tries to study about twenty-two hours every week. She does not study 
after school or on Sunday, using diat time for incidental work, recrea- 
tion, and church activities. 

In class Marjorie pays close attention to what the teachers say and 
to the recitations of her classmates. When she is in doubt about any 
points, she asks questions but never does so to excess. Marjorie keeps 
notes, writing down the main points, as well as keeping accurate 
record of the assignments. She is not overly meticulous with her note- 
book but records in readable form the main ideas and principles of 
the courses she takes. 

Marjorie has a system for studying. First, she looks over the lesson 
to get a general idea of what it is about. Then she reads it carefully, 
paying close attention to charts, tables, and unfamiliar terms. She 
never slides over a difficult section but reads it until she understands 
it well. When she is through, she tries to summarize it all. 

Marjorie doesn't need to cram for an examination. Learning from 




day to day as she does, she knows 
what she has been studying. The 
night before an examination she 
studies only slightly more than 
ordinarily and goes to bed at the 
usual time. As she says, “What I 
don’t know now I'll learn when 
I take the examination and when 
I get my paper back.” 

The poor scholar. Shirley’s hab- 
its of study are really a lack of 
good habits. She often says: “I 
guess I might study a little today 
because I haven’t anything else to 
do.” She studies when she is 
forced to — when there is an ex- 
amination to be taken or when 
the teacher asks for some written 
work. 

Usually she finds something 
else to do, and many of her va- 
cant periods pass with little or 
nothing accomplished. Some- 
times she does not even open her 
books until the end of the study 
period — having loitered about, written .some notes, gazed around the 
room, and dreamed about the kind of person she wants to be. 

Shirley docs very little homework. Occasionally she takes home a 
book or two but only "to surprise mother and dad,” according to her 
own words. At home she has no special place to study and probably 
would not use it if she did have. 

She frequently mislays her notebook and has to depend upon 
borrowmg a friend’s notebook. In class her attention is indifferent 
and when called on she usually tries to bluff. She spars around for 
words a good deal and tries to “get by.” 

When she can, Shirley skips class or stays out of school. Though 
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The good student is not necessarily the giindi 
but the one who organizes his work, his 
time, and his efforts on each subject. The 
old idea that anyone who is studious is **no 
fun,” has no personality, or lacks the ability 
to get along is being found untrue. People 
who are superior in one phase of living are 
apt to be superior in others also. 
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she rarely has any real need to be absent, her attendance is not 
regular. 

At examination time, Shirley works fairly hard. She has some of 
the brightest students help her and tries to learn in a couple of hours 
all the ideas that she thinks might be covered in the examinations. 
She drinks cup after cup of coffee to keep more wide-awake while 
studying. A.s a result, she is nervous and tense at examination 
time and in poor condition to do her best. Shirley does pass her 
courses but not with very satisfactory marks. Because slic is fairly 
bright, she “gets by” with little work. She thinks that is quite an 
achievement. It isn’t. It is never an achievement to waste opportuni- 
ties. Shirley wastes many hours that should be used for study. At the 
same time, she fails to learn either how to study or how to work 
systematically. She has uncomfortable periods of cramming for 
examinations, many periods of uncertainty and worry about t.isks 
undone, unpleasant moments of failure and embarrassing stupidity, 
Marjorie, on the other hand, knows success instead of failure. Tliat, 
in Itself, is important to the sense of well-being of anyone. She learns 
to work with system, to make every moment count. She is doing 
something worth while with herself. Shirley is letting some of her 
abilities and possibilities go to waste. 

If Shirley has more years of schooling, her lack of foundation in 
learning and in knowledge of how to work will hamper her still 
more. If, instead, she gets a job, the probability is that .die will be 
a mediocre worker without hope of any pronounced success ahead 
of her. She has never learned how to make full use of her abilities 
and has developed poor work habits. 


IS SCHOLARSHIP AFFECTED BY EXTRA ACTIVITIES? 

Outside work. The most important duties of any high school stu- 
dent involve his school activities, but many students take on out-of- 
school duties. Students deliver newspapers, work in stores, do house- 
work, and do other odd jobs of all kinds. The question to be raised 
in this connection is: How much of sucli work is desirable? 

There is no definite rule as to how much outside work is good for 
the student and not harmful to his school achievement. The student 



will have to judge that for him- 


self. When he has so much out- 



side work to do that he does not 

■V 1 


have time to study his lessons 
enough, then he is spending too 
much time on it. In other words, 



the lessons must come first. 

Still, if a student must earn 

SiiPs 



money in order to stay in school ‘ 

and finds that his schoolwork 
suffers, he should by all means Wr 

stay in school even though his 

schoolwork is not of as high a H-iJ ai' 

quality as it otherwise would be. a|||||9j[ , ,MF^ 

The time may come when he ' r ^.j 

will not have to do so much out- “* *1, 

side work. It is creditable to work ^55 

oneself through high school and .(u.^k 4 

college. Many students get valu- [ ' ' ' , 

able experience from their work, 

get acquainted with many 1 L ■ 

people, and develop desirable ^ 

qualities like a capacity for 

friendship and habits of thrift culrtoy blaik acabbhy, blairbtown, h. j. 

and industry. Generally, the leaders in school afli 

Extracurricular activities. The also the students who get the high 
school offers many opportunities cOieck on this with members of yo 
to participate in athletics, take class who are active in school groups, 
part in dramatics, be on the staff 

of the school publications, plan and attend parties, be on the debat- 
ing squad, take part in musical activities, and engage in many other 
group activities. Should a student take part in many of these activities, 
just a few, or avoid diem altogether.? Mary Jane, for example, said 
that she could not afford time for school activities because her marks 
would suffer too much. 

Does classwork suffer if students are active in the various activities 
mentioned ? It is possible that students might do better if they spent 
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G«ner8lly> the leaders in school affairs are 
also the students who get the high grades. 
Check on this with members of your own 
class who are active in school groups. 
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all of their time on their studies. Strangely enough, tliough, we find 
that students who are active in scliool affairs obtain, on the whole, 
better marks than those who are not and that the amount of activity 
tends to coirespond with the quality of schoolwork done — ^that is, 
the most active students, on the average, obtain the highest marks, 
and the least active obtain the lowest average marks. This does not 
mean that participation in extra activities causes all students to do 
better scliool work; although with some students work in school 
activities stimulates an interest in school and produces better work 
on their studies. 

A major reason for this correlation between the amount of activity 
and the quality of marks is the fact that students who are most able 
to do things have the highest intelligence. They arc the most active. 
Capacity and high ability cause students to be more active and 
achieve more than others. 

There are many exceptions, of course. There arc students who do 
not take part in the extracurricular activities, or “the side shows of 
education,” as they are called. They devote all of their time to their 
studies, or to the main show, and they usually get good marks. We 
have those who are so busy witli the side shows that they neglect the 
main show and, consequendy, do not succeed very well in dieir 
courses. In spite of the exceptions, and you know of many, the fact 
is that good marks and extent of participation in school activities tend 
to go hand in hand. 

When a student is so busy with extracurricular activities that his 
studies really suffer, then he should reduce his activities so that he 
can spend more time on his classwoik. On the other hand, the book- 
worms should wiggle out of their books and begin playing and work- 
ing with their fellow students. Each student should strike what is die 
best balance for himself in time spent on his subjects and on school 
activities. 

Some experience in out-of-class activities is invaluable for every 
student. Through such experience you make friends, you learn to 
play, to have fun, and to get along with people. Social intelligence 
is developed and the personality is enriched, The skills and abilities 
acquired in play and activity are valuable throughout all of life. The 
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ability to speak before an audience, to be active in games and parties, 
to participate in sports are assets that are always above par in value. 

IS THERE DANGER OF BEING TOO SCHOLARLY? 

An extra subject. Who should take an extra subject in high school ? 
If four subjects is the normal load, who should take five? Further- 
more, if five subjects are taken, what effect will it have on the marks 
of tlie student taking the extra course? 

The answer is simply this: The bright student who hasn’t enough 
to do taking four subjects should take five. A study of the record of 
students who have taken more than the average number of subjects 
has sliown that a better quality of work is usually done with a 
heavier load than with an average load. The reason for this is that 
capable students are usually not kept busy with the customary num- 
ber of subjects and may become neglectful. If they have more to do, 
the challenge of the greater load brings out greater effort. The 
student who is required to be busy has a better attitude toward his 
work. 

You may have heard the conunon statement that if you want some- 
thing done ask a busy person. This is, of course, based on the same 
principle. The busy person is probably a capable person in tlie first 
place. But his busyness has keyed him to a higher tempo of activity. 
He has raised his ability to a higher degree of power so that he can 
actually do more and do it better. 

However, for most able students, the average load is enough be- 
cause they either take part in school activities or have many out-of- 
school duties and activities. Students who do not have enough to do, 
however, are likely to do better in all their work if they take an extra 
subject; but they must have the capacity, the time, and the will for 
doing so. 

A well-balanced program. We stress tlie virtues of working hard 
and rigorously. We feel that students should discipline themselves 
to do their best at all times. The ideal of industry is an important 
one, for it is very often the degree of energy and industry that deter- 
mines whether a person will be successful or not. 
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One should decide how much outside activity he can participate in without hindering 
his school studies. That we need recreation, fun, and social activity with others, there is 
no doubt The well-balanced life, based on the person’s own capacity, needs, and abill^ 
to give:, is the best life. 

Still, a student should not overlook the value of a well-rounded 
program. There are great educational values to be gained from ac- 
tivities different from studying lessons. The student who uses all of 
his time for studying to die exclusion of the many extracurricular 
activities is almost sure to become stale and grow up to be very one- 
sided. 

A life is most efficient if it is several-sided. Work and play, study 
and recreation, common duties and cultural activities need to be 
combined in healthful proportions. The grind or the bookworm 
burrows so deep into his work that he becomes lost to himself and 
to his fellows. Old and trite though the statement is, variety is the 
spice of life. 

In the long run, a student will probably do better in his studies if 
he spends a reasonable amount of time playing baseball, taking part 
in dramatics, learning to play a musical instrument, going to con- 
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certs, attending cliurcli, or even working a little to earn some spend- 
ing money. These experiences are valuable in tliemselves. 

Variety of activity gives zest to life. Thus, a student who does many 
things is much more likely to do his studying with lively enthusiasm. 
Not only does tlie doing of a number of things result in doing each 
with greater enthusiasm, but also there are values to be acquired from 
doing each of them. Through experiences and a well-rounded pro- 
gram of activities, a student acquires skills and interests that may be 
a source of help and enjoyment throughout all of life. 

Then, too, what you learn in one activity will help you in another. 
Tliere is an interrelationship, an interconnection between much of 
the experience and knowledge of this world. Music, dramatics, paint- 
ing, and sculpturing have their close reladonships. Literature and his- 
tory are almost brothers. There arc physics and chemistry in play and 
exercise, in cooking and repairing house equipment; and knowledge 
and experience are the core of writing, oral expression, and living. 
There is psycliology in all activity. If one is to understand and ap- 
preciate life, he must live it. 

So no student must live with his books alone. He must develop 
other phases or facets of his life, for books are artificial unless supple- 
mented by enriclied living. It is the student himself who must put life 
into his studies. Teachers may help, but it is only the student who 
can build up his own experience so as to enliven and animate what 
he reads. 

Put good, solid hours on your studies, but also put lively hours in 
cultural and recreational activities. The personal, social, and spiritual 
should be developed as well as the intellectual, and their development 
goes best hand in hand because they are related. 

SUMMARY 

In school a student acquires knowledge and develops habits that he 
will use all his life. If he succeeds in school, he is likely to succeed 
when he leaves school. 

Good students work systematically and make use of their time in 
well-balanced proportion for work and play. Poor students waste 
their time, but go^ students have an effective system of work. If a 
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student expects to succeed in college, he should first of all succeed in 
high school. It is important, too, that he engage in some extracur- 
ricular activities, not only because they offer many enjoyable ex- 
periences, but also because they help one develop his personality to 
its best. 

Some bright students may profit from taking an extra subject be- 
cause they will be busier and will do better in their other subjects. 
In general, a student should undertake as many activities as he can 
engage in successfully. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read wliat science has discovered about scholarship 
and success in life, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter 
again. Compare your answers with the ones you inside before reading 
the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
ihcy aie not truc^ 

2. Wiitc an account of your high school experience to answer these ques- 
tions: 

«. What aspects of your higli school experience will help you most in 
making a success of your life? 

b. What will help you least? 

c. Of what advantage or disadvantage has been any outside work you 
have done? 

d. Wliat extracurricular activities have seemed to you of more im- 
portance to your development than your cLnsswork ? 

e. What ones have seemed of less importance? 

/. Has your high school life been well balanced ? Explain. 

g. What would you do differently if you were to do it over again? 

h. On the basis of your high school experiences, what advice would 
you give to someone starting college? 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. Thirty hours a week is too much time to spend in studying^ 

2 . Following a study schedule will make you a better student’ 

3. It is better to take many short peiiods than one long one to study a lesson? 

4. You shouldn’t study a single subject too long? 

5. You shouldn’t stop studying just because you are tired? 

6. One works better if he sets a goal? 

7. It is impossible to study where there are distractions? 

8. One should try to get away from distractions when possible? 


By varying the studies on which we work, we can maintain 
stronger interest and achieve more. Still, we must discipline ourselves 
so that we can study for longer and longer periods without letting the 
attention wander. Mucli can be accomplished by self-training. First, 
there must be an awareness of the problem; second, there must be a 
desire to be a more e^Fective learner. 

We must realize that studying takes effort and work. It is much 
easier to stop and look around than to read the usual textbook or to 
write a composition or report. To daydream and let the mind wander 
is much easier and pleasanter than making a vigorous attack on your 
work. So the question is: Which do you want to do— learn to work 
well or waste your time lookbg around, whispering, or just day- 
dreaming? If you can really work when you work, you’ll have 
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much more time when you’re through to play at sometliing highly 
interesting. 

WHAT SHOULD WE KNOW ABOUT STUDYING? 

Giving enough time to study. The hrst problem with regard to 
studying is that of putting in enough time on it. If a student will 
actually study enough hours, he has solved most of his problem. A 
question is instantly raised as to what is the number of hours to study. 
While it is possible to spend too mucli time on one’s studies, there is 
very little danger that many students will do that. Still there are a 
few who would be happier and more useful if they spent a little less 
time on their subjects and more with people and on their social ac- 
tivities. Most students, however, do not study enough and should set 
for themselves a definite goal. 

It is hard to set a specific number of hours as being suitable for 
everyone. Students dider in their ability to learn; some profit more 
from study than do others. Some, tlierrfore, can do well on twenty 
hours a week. Others need as much as diirty hours. 

Students may think that a recommendation of twenty to thirty 
hours a week of study is too higli. Let us examine it carefully. Sup- 
pose that you have two hours of free time a day in school. If you use 
them you will study ten hours a week in scliool. Then if you study 
two hours a day outside of school, either before school begins, after 
school, or in the evening, you will have studied ten hours more. 
There is your total of twenty hours a week without studying a minute 
on Saturday and Sunday. So you see that a recommendation of 
twenty to thirty hours is not unreasonable. It should also be remem- 
bered that there are two to three months of summer vacation with 
no lessons; so a student should be willing to work during the nine 
to ten months of the year that school is in session. 

Therefore, let us accept the amount of twenty to thirty hours of 
study per week as a reasonable goal for high school and college 
students. If you fall below twenty hours per week and get average 
or poorer marks, you should increase the amount of time devoted to 
your studies. If you are studying less than twenty hours a week and 
doing very excellent work, all we can say is, "More power to you.” 





You no doubt are a student witli 
a very good mind who can make 
every minute count. The likeli- 
hood is that you will be very suc- 
cessful all your lifetime. 

Scheduling your time for study. 

When a student’s program is 
made out at the beginning of 
school, he has a scliedule for 
class periods, laboratory periods, 
and study periods. Some schools 
also have periods for various ac- 
tivities, such as adiletics or physi- 
cal education, music, dramatics, 
hobbies, and clubs. The problem 
then is to study every available 
study period during the sdiool 
day and outside of school. How- 
ever, in some schools half the 
period is devoted to recitation 
and the other half to studying 
under tlie teacher’s supervision. 

In such schools the student 
doesn’t need to scliedule his study 
time in scliool. His responsibility 
is limited to the wise use of his time before and after school hours 
and during Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. In either case, the 
student should learn to use his time well. If he doesn’t learn it here, 
he may never learn it. 
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l£ you plan your time for study, you have 
more time for play. Throe periods of one hour 
each for study are better than one three-hour 
period. It is a good idea to study lessons as 
soon after the recitation period as possible. 


Some time, of course, has to be taken off for our routine activities 
of living. For sleeping, dressing and undressing, meals, play and 
recreation, getting to and from places, and for outside chores or jobs, 
we may spend about sixteen hours a day. We therefore have about 
eight hours a day left for the serious business of going to school, 
studying, and learning. 

The amount of time to be spent on school and its duties varies 
according to the student’s abilities, interests, and obligations. Some 
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students have to work. City boys and girls work in stores, deliver 
newspapers, do housework, and so on. Farm boys and girls have their 
duties set out for diem as a matter of course. But whatever it is 
necessary to do outside of school, this work should not take up so 
much of our time that we cannot do our schoolwork pioperly. If it 
is worth while to go to school at all, it is worth while to try getting as 
mucli out of it as we are capable of getting. 

The problem is to get the m(»t out of the time that should be used 
for studying one’s lessons. We have spoken of having a schedule. For 
example, a student may say, “I have set aside Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings from eight to nine-thirty for 
studying. Friday evening is open, but sometimes I study that evening 
also. I also plan to study from nine to eleven every Saturday morn- 
ing.” It is assumed also that this student makes good use of die study 
time available in .school. 

A persevering soplioinorc adhered to her program of study so 
striedy that she would not let her friends interrupt her during her 
study period. She explained why she couldn’t see her friends and 
would call them when she had finished studying. She learned her 
lessons well that way and, strangely, she had more friends than 
other girls had. Odiers seemed more anxious than ever to be with 
this girl who had her life so well ordered that she planned carefully 
for study and for play. It was a reflection of the respect for a person 
who had a definite plan for the use of her time. 

Length of study period. If a student has, for example, four hours 
a day for study, should he try to do all his lessons in one sitting, 
should he do them in four one-hour periods, six forty-minute periods, 
or in a combination of different length periods ^ There is no definite 
answer to such a question. Nevertheless, it may be said diat several 
periods of average length are better than one or two very long periods 
or many very short ones. 

If a period is too short, then the student has to stop just when he is 
warmed up and is making most progress. The short period is waste- 
ful because the amount of time used for getting down to work and 
under way is too large a proportion of the actual time used for 
studying. 

If a period is too long, the student gets tired or loses interest. Then 
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he may lose time through daydreaming and the wandering of 
attention. 

The best length of period, then, is one in which a student can be 
highly interested throughout all or most of the period. This length 
will vary according to the power of concentration of the mdividual 
pupil and according to the nature of the material to be studied or 
practiced — ^whether it is a story for Epglish, a chapter in a history 
text, ten problems in algebra, a page of Latin, a piano selection, 
or a mechanical drawing. It also depends upon the kind of person 
he is. Some people have greater powers of concentration than do 
others. 

Usually one is not free to make the period the exact length he 
might wish. The study periods in school vary and may be thuty, 
forty, fifty, or more minutes in length. They should be utilized as 
fully as possible, regardless of length. Still a student might have two 
free periods in succession for getting his lessons. The question then 
is how to use such a long time for the best purposes. 

There is one principle to observe: Don’t plan to get all your lessons 
in a single period even though it may be a long one. 

“I guess I’ll let my work go and do it all at one time,” is not an 
uncommon statement. 

It is not a good practice to do so. It is bad psychology to crowd all 
of one’s work into a single period, because we cannot do as much in 
a single long period as we can in several shorter periods of the same 
total amount of time. Specifically, more can be accomplished by most 
students in three one-hour periods than in a single period of three 
hours. It is a bad practice to let your work go so that all of it will 
have to be done at one time. Such delay often results in not doing the 
work at all. 

Still, a student must use the time that is available for study. He 
should grasp every available period— be it only ten or twenty minutes 
in lengdi. Whatever time is used will be valuable if it is used avidly 
or with sharp interest. 

Henry was a student who seemed to get his lessons with apparent 
ease. The secret of his scholastic success was that whenever he had 
a few tninni-ps available he spent them on his lessons. Whenever 
there was a chance to study he got over a page or two or worked a 
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geometry problem or two. He had learned to concentrate so his time 
was well used. For Henry, whatever length period he had — short or 
long— was good. He lost no time getting to work. He trained himself 
against distraction and made the most of every minute. 

Many high school students who fritter away study periods would 
accomplish more if diey could get used to picking up work for only 
a few minutes at a time. 

If a study period is long, whether in school or out of school, in- 
terest can be maintained by varying the work. There are usually 
various assignments to rea^ drawings to make, and problems to 
work. Although it might be difficult to maintain a high pitch of 
interest in reading the pages of a history or English text for two 
hours, one can keep the nund from wandering if he reads for forty 
minutes, studies biology and works on the drawings for forty min- 
utes, and works problems in algebra, geometry, cliemistry, or physics 
for forty minutes. Students who are in the band or orchestra can vary 
the work by using part of a long peiiod for practicing. 

Studying a lesson after the recitation period. Shall a lesson be 
studied as soon as possible after the last recitation or just before the 
next one? For example, if the class in freshman English is over at 
10:50 a.m;., sJiall the student study tlie next day’s lesson soon after 
10:50 A.M., wait until evening before studying it, or wait until the 
next morning just before class? 

So far as possible, study the lesson immediately after the recitation. 
Then the assignment is clearly in mind and the problems and ques- 
tions raised in class have not been forgotten. Furthermore, if the 
lesson is studied as long in advance of the next recitation as possible, 
there is more likelihood that it will be studied. If the student says, 
“Oh 1 1 guess ril study English tomorrow morning,” there is an in- 
creasing likelihood that he will not study it at all because some un- 
expected occurrence may prevent him from studying and no time 
is left before the class meets. 

There is an advantage in having as much time as possible before 
the meeting of the class because then there will be opportunity to 
work on difficulties that may not have been solved at the first attack 
on the.lesson. There will be chance to find the answers, turn to other 
activities, and then come back to the lesson with even greater profit. 
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Always try to arrange your work so you have time on your side. 
Time is a great and friendly ally. Give yourself time, and the 
answers arc usually forthcoming. Time seems to cause errors to drop 
out, confusions to clear away, and the correct answers to come into 
mind. Time seems to enable die mind to arrange knowledge in an 
orderly fashion by eliminating wrong impressions and faulty soIu> 
tions. Arrange your work so that you will have it with you for as 
long a period as possible. Lessons are our friends when we keep them 
with us, but if we put diem off until tomorrow they weigh on our 
minds and seem harder and more troublesome, 

A well-known novelist says it frequently happens that time alone 
seems to do part of her work for her. She will work up to bedtime on 
problems of plot or character, go to sleep, and awake with sadsfactory 
answers. 

Probably all of us have had similar experiences. We set our minds 
to work on a problem, then go on with other activities. Our minds 
seem to carry on with the job, for frequently a solution is reached 
without any more conscious effort on our part. 

Studying for the examination. The time to begin preparing for the 
first examination is at the beginning of the course. Preparation should 
be a daily one. In other words, the best preparation for examinations 
is consistent, daily study. 

Some students neglect dieir daily preparation, expecting to work 
very hard the last few days before examination, when they hope to 
learn enough in a short time to pass the examination. 

"I have a good time during the term and then work night and 
day just before the exams, and I usually pass,” was the comment of 
a high school boy to a group of high school students who were talk- 
ing about how they prepared for examinations. 

The method of studying which consists of trying to acquire a large 
amount of mformation by hard intensive work over the course of a 
few days’ time is called cramming. By cramming, the student tries 
hastily to acquire enough facts and information so that he can pass 
the test. Such cramming is a poor substitute for systematic study. In 
the first place, the crammer’s attitude Ls not conducive to learning 
and retention. He is not trying to add to his store of knowledge. His 
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attitude is to learn just as little as is necessary in order to get by. Such 
knowledge, as you all know, is soon foi gotten. 

There are occasions when there is justification for cramming. 
There are times when a situation demands that many facts and de- 
tails be gotten together on comparatively short notice, probably to 
be used for a single occasion. In a student council meeting, for 
example, tlicre may be contention about a new constitution. In such 
a situation there is need for marslialing a number of arguments for 
or against, as the case may be. When the issue is settled, the argu- 
ments may be foi gotten promptly, since they have served their 
purpose. 

In learning lines for a play one must memorize a good deal in a 
short time, but when the play is over one may forget his lines, as he 
has no further use for them. In giving a speech, one also crams many 
specific facts which can be forgotten when they have served their 
purpose. 

Such learning is particularly important in some vocations. A 
lawyer, for example, has to learn many specific details of a case. He 
has to sum up all the facts and evidence and keep them in mind for 
the judge and jury. There is no doubt about the fact diat he crams, 
but when his part in the trial is over he can forget what he had to 
learn in a short time. 

Of course, in all these instances it was necessary for the learner to 
have a broad general foundation acquired by thorough systematic 
study. Then the crammed facts are in addition Co a broad general 
knowledge. The student giving a speech could not get along without 
a big fund of general knowledge. The lawyer needs his thorough law 
training. The crammed facts, then, are extra and are useful for the 
specific situation. 

If a student has taken notes with discrimination, he will have a 
good outline of the essentials of the course. In preparing for the 
examination, a careful and icflectivc review of the notes is very help- 
ful. In order to get the most out ol the notes, go over them slowly. 
Stop a while with each point and try to recall as mucli as you can. 
Move to the next point or topic only after your thoughts on the pre- 
ceding point have been exhausted. When one finds that he has for- 
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In learning the Jincs of a flay, cramming is necossary and not a bad idea, because you 
can rightly forget soon after the play has been given. But cramming for an exam is an 
entirely different matter, for what you are learning there should be learned in such a 
way that you can retain it for a long time. 


gotten a good deal, he should refresh himself by rereading about 
these topics in the books, or, better yet, by consulting new references. 
A student can test himself fairly well by reviewing his notes in this 
manner. 

We may ask, “How should a student prepare for the exam during 
the day preceding the examination and on the day of the examina- 
tion We hope he won't have to spend it in cramming, for that indi- 
cates too much weakness in work habits throughout the term. We 
hope he can feel that at the most only a brief review is necessary, an 
over-all view of work covered so that the whole of it is seen and so 
diat the parts fall into relationship with one another. 

Before the day of a hard exam, get a good night’s sleep. Some play 
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or recreation, such as a walk, a set of tennis, an hour of skating, or a 
show the evening before the exam, may help to freshen the mind. 

In writing the exam, work hard but don’t be nervous. Look over 
tlie exam and first answer the questions that you can reply to easily. 
Then finish up the more difficult items and check over the examina- 
tion to make sure that no direction or question has been overlooked. 

Having a regular place to study. When you’re working at home, 
have a place exclusively for study — a table and chair in the corner of 
your room, for example. Here books, paper, luler, pencils, ink, and 
pens can be kept. Use this table for nothing else. It should be asso- 
ciated with work and study so that when you sit down there you go 
to work immediately and work as long as you are at the desk. 

Assemble what you need to work with— books, dictionary, paper, 
pencil— and then start to work. Make a beginning. That’s the hardest. 
The rest will come more easily. Sit erect at the desk when you sit 
down to study, but don’t be stifiF and rigid. Be reasonably relaxed. 
If time is not wasted in beginning, and one assumes a workmanlike 
position, dierc is a strong probability that the work period will be 
utilized well and widr a minimum of waste. 

We should emphasize again the advantage of having your equip- 
ment at hand when you start. In order to avoid wasting time and 
finding oneself unable to study, it is necessary to have the needed 
books and equipment at hand when one begins to work. Just as a 
workman— paper hanger, carpenter, or plumber— needs to have all 
the tools at hand in order to work efficiently, so the student needs to 
have hb equipment at his desk or in his room, or else he will waste 
time looking for it. All of us have heard jokes about the plumber who 
wastes time when he is doing some repairs in a house by having to 
go back to the shop to get some tools which he has forgotten. If the 
student is widiout a needed reference book, if his pen is dry and he 
has to look around the house for ink, if he has to run over to the 
neighbor to get the right kind of paper, or if he has to telephone a 
classmate for the assignment, it is obvious that as much time may be 
spent getting ready for work as is spent actually studying. 

This is not to say that you shouldn’t study elsewhere — ^whether it 
be on the bus, while waiting in the doctor’s office, while waiting for 
dinner, or for a few minutes before going to bed. 
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Naturally, such times and places don’t favor concentration, but 
still a person can train himself to pick up valuable study time. How- 
ever, when you’re picking a place for regular study, pick one that 
will contribute to forming the habit of study. 

Studying and physical conditions. There arc conditions inside and 
outside of us that influence our eiflciency and affect our ability to 
work. 

Intemal physical co7idiUons. In order to do your best work, you 
must be healthy. Consequently, you should eat good wholesome foods 
regularly. Periodic visits to die physician and dentist for checkups 
and corrections contribute to health and efficiency. Healthy emotions 
contribute to efficiency also. You do better work when you are happy, 
satisfied, and calm. In addition, you must have a good feeling for your 
lessons. You must want to learn and to have a feeling that the work 
you do satisfies your needs and desires. If tliere is no purpose, there 
will be little or no work. 

External physical condttiotts. People usually accomplish most 
when the temperature and humidity arc comfortable. A temperature 
of seventy to seventy-two degrees and a humidity of 50 per cent arc 
usually considered ideal. But we can’t have the ideal, so we must 
adjust to temperatures and humidity that are either too high or too 
low. If, for example, the temperature and humidity are so high diat 
they make us uncomfortable, we need more determination and effort 
to study effectively. 

Sounds and lighting affect efficiency also. Try to isolate yourself 
from distracting sounds and have plenty, but not too much, light. 
Avoid glare and shadows because they tire the eyes. Clothing should 
be comfortable, and tightness in apparel — especially about the neck- 
should be avoided. In general, try to control external conditions so 
they are most conducive to effective study. 

Fatigue, efficiency, and study. You have experienced feeling tired 
when you study. Tlicrc may be times when you feel that you can 
hardly drag yourself through your lessons. Now the question is: Arc 
you really so tired that you can’t pay attention and do your work, or 
is it hard to give attention because of a feeling of being tired ? 

There are several facts in this connection that you should keep in 
mind. The first one is that true mental fatigue rarely develops from 
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You are handicapping yourself unnecessarily when you try to study with improper iight* 
ing, as shown in die top picture. It is ali ri^t to work under a lamp, but the light should 
be high enough so there will not be sharp reflections into the eyes. The room around you 
should also be lighted. 
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the activities of the usual day. In other words, during the regular day, 
with its usual sequence of recitations, study, intervals between classes, 
periods for eating, time before and after school, evening hours, and 
the hours for sleeping, there is no actual mental fatigue, It is true 
that if a student began the study of English, Latin, mathematics, or 
any subject early in the morning and worked as hard as he could with 
just a short time out for his meals, by evening he would truly be 
, fatigued and his efficiency actually might be down as much as 50 per 
cent. 

During the typical school day, however, actual fatigue is not de- 
veloped to a degree that impairs efficiency. The fact is that one can 
study as well at four o’clock as at eight o’clock or as well at nine 
o’clock in the evening as at nine o’clock in the morning. 

One actually can do so but will not always do so because of a feel- 
ing of fatigue. There is a loss of interest which develops as the day 
progresses. The muscles that keep the body in sitting position tend to 
tire, and the desire for a change develops as late afternoon and eve- 
ning approaches. So, consequently, the feeling or enthusiasm for 
work goes down. 

If, for example, students during each hour of the school day were 
asked to indicate how they felt, they would probably report more and 
more feeling of fatigue as the day progressed. Rest periods, of course, 
reduce this feeling, but the general trend is an increase as the day 
progresses. 

For example, if you were to study history or work algebra problems 
or engage in any similar task for a period of three hours, the feeling 
of tiredness would increase a good deal over that period, while at 
the same time there would be very little development of true fatigue 
as shown by reduced ability to do the work. 

It is important for the student to know that he may feel fatigued 
but not actually be tired. What he usually needs is not rest but some 
means of renewing his mterest and reawakening his energy. There 
are many suggestions for diis that can be made. 

In the first place, be sure that you are in as good physical condition 
as possible. If yodr eyes need glasses, if you need exercise or more 
sleep or better food, you will naturally not be at your best for work. 
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Then, too, make yourself comfortable. If you can, find a place where 
you have quiet and freedom from interruption. If you can find a 
place where you have enough privacy, loosen your tie and collar 
and dress in loose clothing. 

In the second place, find some means of renewing your interest 
and reawakening your energy. You may say, “I just can’t learn a 
thing because I don’t even feel like opening a book.” You might try 
sitting down to work and snuggle along for a while. That may be 
enough to develop a spark of interest which will, if you keep on long 
enough, flower into full-blown attention. Do something purely physi- 
cal for a change: take a short rest; look out the window for a little 
while; lie on your back on some hard surface, such as die floor or ,a 
large table for straightening out your spine, and try to relax. Be sure 
you control your rests, however. Don’t let them last so long as to be 
wasteful. 

Don’t study a single subject too long. Change from mathematics 
to English, from history to science. This alone may provide enough 
variety to keep you alert and anxious to keep on working. 

Above all, remember that it is easy to give in to laziness. There are 
times when you may actually be too tired or too ill to work. Then be 
sensible and quit. Otherwise, recognize your trouble for what it is 
and strengthen your will to combat it 

Having an attitude for studying. We humans need to be condi- 
tioned to work, just as animals arc; When a race horse is harnessed 
and hitched to the sulky, he is “rarin’ to go”; when a performing dog 
is placed with the ladders, stools, and barrels arranged in the usual 
order, he is set to perform and goes through his performance. 

Similarly with humans, we are reverent in church because of die 
atmosphere; when dressed in party clothes and in an automobile to 
go to a party, we assume a festive mood; and, similarly, when we are 
in a library, study hall, or at a desk in our own room, we usually 
assume a work attitude. If the <mmer of our room, for example, has 
a desk and chair that are put there for study and are used for that 
purpose, then we tend to fall to work immediately. 

If a student begins to study promptly, most of his difficulties have 
been overcome. Making a beginning is the hardest, but if one de- 



velops the habit of beginning 
promptly, it gets to be second 
nature. 

“How do you go about writ- 
ing?” someone asked a successful 
writer. 

“I sit down at the typewriter 
and think,” she answered. “I hate 
to begin, but if I force myself to 
start and get myself going, I get 
in the spirit of what I’m doing 
and soon I’m working hard and 
enjoying myself.” 

Establishing goals. Emphasis 
has been placed on the need of 
budgeting one’s time carefully 
and setting aside enough time for 
one’s lesson. It was emphasized 
diat a student should not only 
concentrate and really study dur- 
ing his study time but that he 
should put in enough time. Stress 
was laid on the necessity of really 
working enough hours. 

Another way of bringing about 
adiicvement is by having defi- 
nite goals. Besides planning to 
spend a given amount of time on 
the lessons, one can also plan to 

achieve a given amount. As one student said, “Over the week end I 
plan to finish a book review and work ten problems in algebra.” 

Another student may plan to read two chapters in the economics 
text and translate three pages of Latin in the ^evening. Another one 
says he will do five problems in geometry and one hour on the trom- 
bone before the next football practice. Goals may be for the day, 
week, month, or terra, or any satisfactory period. 

Gtmls should be those that can be accomplished with reasonably 
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When a seal has gone over his tricks again 
and again^ he is set to perform when he sees 
the objects connected with them. When 
people are placed in an atmosphere for study 
^such as a library or study hall — the place 
Itself helps them get set for studying. 
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hard effort. They should not be so easy that too little has been accom' 
plished when the goals arc achieved, and they should not be so hard 
that they cannot be attained and, consequently, result in discourage- 
ment. Goals are best when they are achieved most of the time but 
not always. 

Setting a dead line is another way of stimulating acliievement. If 
you know that you have to get die work done at a given time, you are 
spurred to work hard in order to get the work done by that date. 
The teacher, of course, usually sets a dead line, but when the student 
works independently he should set his own. “I want to finish my 
lessons for next week by six o’clock Friday so I’ll be free for the week 
cud,” was Alfred’s goal, as he planned to go duck hunting after he 
had finished his work. 

Many authors or writers set goals and dead lines for themselves. 
They may plan to write a given number of hours a day, or they may 
plan to write a given number of pages every working day. Further- 
more, an author may set a dead line for himself of a given date when 
he plans to send his manuscript to the publisher. If an author plans 
in the summer, for instance, that he will send his manuscript to the 
publisher by April first of the next year, he sets a goal for himself 
which will cause him to work hard in order to have bis writing com- 
pleted by that date. 

In school, dead lines must be met and goals achieved all the time. 
The lessons must be prepared for the next recitation, book reviews 
are due at a certain date, the time of examination is a dead line, and 
the examination itself may be a goal. Dead lines and goals keep us 
working at a higher speed than we otherwise would, and when we 
can we should set them for ourselves. 


HOW DO WE GET THE STUDY HABIT? 

By developing it early. You can develop the habit of studying hard 
and steadily just as you can develop any habit. At first you may have 
to fight to overcome habits learned in the grades. If you did not learn 
to study in the grades it will be harder to do .so in high school ; and 
if you have not learned how to concentrate on your lessons as a fresh- 
man, it will be harder as a sophomore; and if you do not learn as a 
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high school student, you are less likely to learn as a college student. 
There is increasing danger that you will not learn at all. 

By beginning with interest. If a student can begin a lesson with 
interest, with a mind set to work at it, and then fight off the first 
tendencies to let the mind wander, or figlit off the first distiactions, 
it will be much easier to fight the next ones. Win the first battles 
against the enemies of interest and concentration, and the war will 
probably be won. 

It is well to keep a record of how long a person can stay at his 
lessons. It is not intended that a student should have an endurance 
contest with himself or try to engage himself in a study marathon, 
but he should check himself to see if he cannot work longer and 
longer periods without loss of interest and feelmg of fatigue. We 
must all appreciate how much our minds and bodies will respond 
to training and discipline if we will only try to have more and more 
endurance for sustained intellectual work. 

Notlimg can be done about being a good student unless you have 
a desire to do well. That comes from knowing how important it is 
to be able to stick to the task at hand and succeed at it. One of the 
major tasks in school is the mastering of lessons, and that can be 
done only by systematic, thorough study. 

In the last chapter, we discussed the importance of school marks 
and school success; and inasmuch as everyone wishes to be successful 
and acquire personal worth, he should have a desire to acquire one of 
the principal means to that end — the power to concentrate on the 
tasks that one has to do. By mastering our lessons we acquire knowl- 
edge, habits, and ideals for the present as well as for all of our later 
life. 

By not fooling ourselves. Opposed to the attitude for mastery and 
success is die attitude of trying to get by with a minimum of work. 
Many students have the attitude diat it is smart and sophisticated 
to be able to "get by” with a minimum of study. “What’s the use of 
studying? I’m getting by without doing much and that’s all any- 
body is doing” is a common remark. 

Some students enjoy telling their classmates laughingly that they 
had hardly looked at the lesson and still were able to give a recitation 
that the teacher thought was satisfactory. Students imply by such 
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You do not get anything for nothing. If you want an educated and weltcquipped mind, 
you have to woik for it day after day — not only while you are in school but all tlirough 
your lifetime. 

statements that they are bright and can do satisfactory work or fool 
the teacher by the use of their wits. 

Tlteir whole outlook is wrong because it is based on the notion 
that something can be gotten for nothing. It just cannot be done. 
One cannot get a crop without cultivating the ground and sowing 
the seed ; one cannot get his food, clothmg, and shelter without buy- 
ing it with the coin of the realm; one cannot have friends without 
being a friend; and one cannot cultivate and equip the mind without 
many lengthy hours of study. If a person wants a mind that is 
trained, full of knowledge and ideas, if he wants hands that have 
skills and are guided by an alert and understanding mind, he must 
buy diose qualities with deep concentration, sustained effort, and 
hard work day in and day out. 

A student sliould remember that he never fools die teacher if he 
gets a grade with too little work. He fools only himself, for he de- 
prives himself of useful knowledge and training that can be used 
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in many ways in his adult living as well as in life in school. A student 
cuts down his chances for a successful life if he tries to get by without 
working. Again, a student cannot get something for nothing, and 
that is what a student is trying to do who is just sliding through with- 
out working. 

By fighting oif distractions. We’ve all had the experience of not 
being able to work because something is bothering us. One student 
said that he could not study because the students near him were 
whispering. Another said there was too much noise in the library. 
Another had a hard time working on his lessons because he could sec 
the boys playing football outside lus windows. There arc usually 
stimuli that compete for our attention. If you give way to thcin, you 
are distracted from your lessons and accomplish much less than if 
you give your undivided attention to your work. 

The best way to avoid distractions, of oiurse, is to get away from 
them. If studying at home, go where you won’t be disturbed. One of 
the advantages of having a definite time and place for studying is that 
disturbance is then largely avoided. Those about will realize that you 
are studying and are not to be disturbed. 

When you are studying at school, go to the library or study hall 
where there is an atmosphere of quiet If studying in a classroom 
where the neighboring desks are occupied, avoid whispering, visit- 
ing, and general disturbance. 

The best way to prevent distraction is not to distract; that is, do not 
do any whispering or conversing yourself. Just as mucli time is lost 
in disturbing others as in having others disturb you, The one disturb- 
ing loses as much time as the one disturbed. 

We have said, “Get away from distraction when possible.” But 
sometimes it isn’t possible. Often we must learn to study in the midst 
of noise and conversation. We have to do it in school because there 
are many hours when we must concentrate doubly hard to ward off 
the disturbing influences of conversation and noises. We will have 
to do it on die job where all is often not peace and quiet. The business 
office is often noisy with work and talk. Still, many individual work- 
ers must carry on their work oblivious to what the others are doing. 
In the newspaper office there is sometimes almost bedlam, it seems, 
but the workers read, type, and Write undistracted by their surround- 
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we can still accomplish something. Many men in the service learned to work effectively 
under adverse conditions. 

ings. Many find that they must work on a bus or train and do so 
efficiently, although theoretically the conditions for study arc far 
from ideal. The workman must study directions and plans in the 
factory where wheels are grinding, hammers are pounding, and 
some of the workers are shouting. Learn to use your time well in 
any situation. If you’re in a noisy place and need to work, see if you 
can’t fight off the competing disturbances. 

Some schools are so arranged that students must learn to study in 
tlic midst of distraction. For example, in some classrooms, part of the 
class is studying while the other part is reciting. Tliis is the usual 
situation when there are two sections in a room or even several 
grades, as is true in many rural schools. It is true tliat some pupils 
may pay attention to the recitations of the other class instead of to 
tlieir own work, but most of them learn to study their own lessons 
and do not hear what is going on. 

The pressure of the mind against distractions causes it to concen- 
trate on the task at hand. In fact, concentration on the task at hand 
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cuts out the other stimuli. The experience of an author shows how 
a mind tliat had learned to concentrate in the midst of distractions 
was unable to work where there were none. This author had lived 
in the city of New York where there are noises and interruptions 
almost without end. He had plans to finish a book during the sum- 
mer but decided to go to a quiet spot in the mountains where he 
could work all day and quickly finish the book. He found, however, 
that he could not work there because it was so quiet. As he said, 
“There were no noises and other distractions to concentrate from.” 

His mind had been trained to maintain an equilibrium or balance 
between the attention on his tasks and resistance to disturbances. 
When there were no disturbances, as in the quiet mountains, that 
resistance had nothing to work against; so his attention was thrown 
out of balance and he could not study and write. Consequently, he 
went back to his New York apartment where he could concentrate 
mucli better. 

Train and discipline yourself to study in any situation. But look 
for a place to study where there is the least possible disturbance. 
Ordinarily, don’t study at home in a room with people and an active 
radio. Similarly in school, do not seek out a group of conversing 
students when you need to study. On the other hand, learn to study 
in any situation because that will be necessary in the after-school 
years. 

SUMMARY 

In order to become a good student, the first requirement is to study 
enough. Twenty to thirty hours per week is considered the best 
amount. 

It is good to have a wcll-e,stablished program of work and play 
because then habit is on your side. 

A student should use whatever time is available for study. If he 
is alert to his opportunities, he can put to good advantage short 
periods of time that would odierwise be wasted. It is well to dis- 
tribute the time for study over several separate periods instead of 
trying to concentrate it all into a single long period. When studying 
for a long time, a student can maintain interest best by varying the 
work he is doing. 
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Get at the work as soon after the assignment as possible. The best 
way to prepare for examinations is by regular and systematic study 
every day. Cramming is thus avoided. 

Having a definite place to study helps to establish the habit. As far 
as possible, keep the temperature and humidity comfortable. 

Usually a person is not truly fatigued by mental work, although 
he may feel tired. A person can avoid feelings of fatigue by varying 
the work and by keepmg in good physical condition. 

Getting into the position for working is conducive to study. If a 
student sets up goals for himself, he is likely to accomplish more 
than if he does not have any definite objective in mind. 

There is much competition for the attention, and the student 
should try to avoid distractions. Often, however, this cannot be done 
and a student must learn to study in spite of distractions. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science h.ns discovered about your study 
habits, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. 
Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading the 
chapter. How many of your belicfo will have to be changed because 
they are not true? 

2. Make out a schedule that will show approximately when and how much 
you studied all of last week. Tell how your study arrangements were in 
accord with, or violated, the principles given in this chapter. 

3. Make out a schedule for your own studying for a week which would 
be ideal according to the principles given in this chapter. 

4. Discuss your study habits by answering the following questions; 

a. Approximately how many minutes have you spent studying in the 
last two days? 

A. How much of that studying was done in spare time? 

c. How much of it was done under distracting circumstances? 

d. In the last two days approximately how many minutes were spent in 
each of the following activities; classwork and studying; extracur- 
ricular activities; recreation; cultural activities? 

e. How much did you study for each class within the last two days? 

f. How much cramming have you done in the last week which, ao 
cording to this chapter, would be advisable cramming? 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. Learning proceeds steadily, or that you learn faster some times than at others? 

2. We learn better when we have a purpose in learning? 

3. Wc learn better from experiences that have produced an unpleasant effect than 
from those that produce a pleasant effect? 

4. Trial-and-error learning should never be used? 

5. Maps, charts, tables, and footnotes in a book can be ignored if the text is 
studied carefully? 

6. What one learns in one subject makes it easier for him to learn in another 
subject? 

7. Most of our learning comes from Ixjoks? 


T he first twenty years of life is a period largely of growth and learn- 
ing. When we begin life we can t walk or talk; but learning of some 
kind begins at birth and continues at a tremendous pace. 

It is hard to realize all that a human being learns. He learns untold 
actions and skills with his hands, his feet, and the rest of his body. 
He learns to talk— beginning with sounds, then with words, and 
finally in sentences. He may learn before he is an adult to give 
creditable speeches before large audiences, He learns to read and 
write, which are great achievements in themselves. 
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He may learn to play an instrument, such as the piano, violin, 
horn, or flute. He may even become an accomplished musician. He 
probably learns to type. He learns some sports and games. 

Enough examples have been given to show that wc all learn and 
that we all learn a tremendous amount In this connection we may 
raise a question about the course of learning. What is the rate of 
learning and when does it stop — in learning to type, learning to read, 
acquiring ability m mathematics, becoming skillful in ba.seball or in 
building a vocabulary ? 

The course of learning, or the learning curve, depends on many 
factors. 

WHAT IS “THE COURSE OF LEARNING”? 

The factors in the course of learning. The age and maturity of the 
learner make a difference. In general, the older child will learn more 
rapidly than the younger. This will be true because the older cliild 
is larger and stronger. His brain has grown more and he has had 
more education and experience. 

Another important factor is interest and effort. On the average, 
the person who tries harder and works longer will make more 
progress and make it faster than the one who does not try very hard. 

There are variations in the learning curve and in a person’s per- 
formance. For example, if one is learning to type, his progress is 
not the same from clay to day. During one practice period he may 
make great improvement. During the next practice, the improvement 
may be much less. 

Thus, there is not a steady increase in ability from day to day. 
There are even comparatively long periods of no learning or develop- 
ment whatsoever. Such periods are called plateaus. These are periods 
of no progress. Try as hard as one will, there is no improvement. 
One doesn’t type any faster or better; he doesn’t seem to be learning 
more Latin; his reading isn’t improving. 

It is at sucli a period that the learner may lose interest or feel dis- 
couraged. Hie best remedy is to take a short vacation from the 
typing, Latin, reading, or whatever it is that is showing the plateau. 
Then, when you return to tlie task, you will make progress again. 

There are limits to the amount of learning each of us can accom- 



plish. That limit is reached tlieo- 
retically when we put every bit 
of interest and energy into trying 
to learn. Of course it wouldn’t be 
wise to try diat for a long period 
because if we did we would be- 
come exhausted and would break 
down. Actually there are very 
few who work and study at this 
limit. 

There is an optimum or best 
limit which everyone should try 
to reach. This limit is readied 
when a person mixes work, sleep, 
and recreation in such propor- 
tions and lives so healthfully that 
he is able to perform with maxi- 
mum efficiency. Such learners 
work hard but not so hard over 
a long period of time that they 
impair their efficiency. 

Most people’s learning is under 
their optimum limit, principally 
because they do not have enougli 
interest and do not try hard 
enough. In other words, they do 
not spend enough hours or 
enough energy on their work 
Nearly everyone could learn 
more and keep learning longer if 
he would expend the effort. 

Stimuli to learning. We learn 
much faster if we have a purpose 
or motive for learning. Then we 
are interested because we know 
why we are studying our lessons. 
Those of you in high school who 
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In learning to type or run a linotype machine, 
the learner reaches a point at which he cannot 
progress for a while. This is called a plateau. 
Plateaus may occur with all forms of learn- 
ing. For a remedy during these periods of 
no progress, see page 348. 
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do not have definite goals will not work so hard as those who have. 
If a girl studies cliemistry because she plans to study home economics 
in college, if a boy knows he has to have a passing mark to play 
football, or if he realizes that a good high school record will help 
him get a job after graduation, the work is motivated. 

We work better if we are praised. It is also true that scolding or 
reproof likewise makes us study harder. It has been found, however, 
that praise is more effective than reproof. 

Rivalry also causes people to work harder. We try to do better than 
the other fellow. We like the feeling of worth that comes from doing 
well. The spirit of rivalry shouldn’t be too strong, because if it is, bad 
feeling and selfishness may develop. 

We also work better if we have a knowledge of the results of our 
work. When the teacher gives examinations and Jets us know where 
we stand, we tend to improve our effort. Going along week after 
week with no knowledge of our progress may make us listless or iii' 
different. We like to know how we arc doing. Thus, in playing 
games we pay close attention to the score and are stimulated to make 
as good a score as possible. The workman’s record of his production 
keeps up his interest and stimulates him to do his best. So, in general, 
a knowledge of our progress and how well we do sharpens our 
interest in doing our best. 

Pleasant experiences and learning. In general, we tend to learn 
tliat which results in a pleasant effect and not that which results in 
an unpleasant effect. When wc give the correct answers, we are com- 
mended, told diey are right, or see that tliey are marked as being 
correct. The resulting pleasant effect makes those answers mean 
more to us and we retain them longer. When an answer is marked 
wrong and we are given a zero for it, the effect is unpleasant and we 
forget that answer. 

If we have unpleasant experiences in learning to ski, for example, 
such as getting hurt by falling or getting too tired, the result may 
be that we avoid skiing; as a consequence, we do not learn how to 
ski. In the same way, if we have unpleasant experiences with certain 
people, we tend to avoid them and do not get to know them. On the 
other hand, we seek the company of those who are pleasant and learn 
to know such people. 
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“Go out there and show them what you can do!” Rivalry causes people to try harder; so 
does praise. Scolding or reproof is a spur to leamingi but not so much as is praise. 

In school when a pupil says that 4 + 4 — 8 the teacher says “cor- 
rect.” The eilect is good and the answer 8 tends to be fixed in the 
mind as the sum of 4 + 4. It must also be remembered that the pupil 
has a desire to acquire the correct answer and so this desire causes 
attention to be focused on the right answer and dropped from the 
wrong. If a child gives 7 as the answer, it is marked wrong and the 
resulting effect tends to erase it as an answer. 

So, in learning, we are guided by the efiect. That which is pleasant 
or satisfactory tends to be learned, while that which produces an un- 
satisfactory effect tends to be forgotten. Pleasant effects reinforce the 
memory for an idea or fact, whereas unpleasant effects weaken the 
memory for it. 

Trial-and-error learning. The term trid-and-error learning Is in- 
cluded because it is a term commonly used. The reader will en- 
counter it and should have some notion of what it means. A short 
discussion of it may not help one learn better but it will add to his 
understanding. 

Trial-and-error learning is really trying everything until the right 
answer is struck upon. You try, make a mistake, then try again, and 

keep on until the right answer is found. 
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If you have a bunch of keys and don’t know whicli is the right one 
for opening a particular door, you try one after the other until the 
right one is found. In working some arithmetic pioblems for which 
we do not know the right procedure, we try one method after an- 
other until we hit upon the right method. 

There is mucli loss of time and effort in trial-and-error learning. 
It i.s a method of learning which should be avoided when possible. 
Still there are times when a person can do nothing but try and try 
until he gets the right result For example, Edison made hundreds 
of attempts to produce the electric light bulb before he succeeded; 
Erlicli tried 606 foimulas before he hit on the light one for a remedy 
for syphilis. Learning by trial and error is common in science and 
invention. 

We should avoid trial-and-error learning when wc can accomplish 
our objective in a better way, but wc must not be afraid of errors. 
We should try and tiy and let our mistakes point out the road to 
improvement. If, for example, wc try 100 times and have ten suc- 
cesses, we arc better off than the person who tries three times and 
has two. The person who has succeeded ten times has succeeded five 
times as much as the one who has succeeded two times. So try and 
try again, if you have to, and profit by your failures. 

Distribution of practice. Shall we finish our day’s learning in a 
single long sitting, or shall we spread that learning over several 
shorter periods ? 

This has been discussed in the preceding chapter, so here it will 
serve to say that in planning yoiu work, plan it so you will have as 
mudi time as possible for learning. Also plan to distribute your work 
so that you will work and study with maximum interest and en- 
thusiasm. Usually several periods of moderate length are better than 
a single long period. 

Transfer of training, The question often arises as to whether train- 
ing received in one subject transfers to another. In general, tliere is 
transfer of training or transfer of learning when what we have 
learned in one situation operates in another. Reading ability is some- 
diing that transfers widely to many situations. We are taught to read 
in reading periods in school, but that learning is used in the study 
of geography, history, and every other situation requiring reading 
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ability. A knowledge of arithmetic transfers to the many situations 
in whicli arithmetic is needed — science, store, home, farm, and so 
on. 

Latin helps us to understand English because some of the grammar 
is alike and some of the English words come from the Latin. Simi- 
larly we have transfer of training or transfer of learning from algebra 
to geometry. 

In many situations there is no transfer from one field of endeavor 
to another. A person may be neat in his dress but untidy in his writ- 
ing. A person may reason carefully when he does his mathematics, 
but when it comes to investing his money he may use no care in 
studying the value of his investment. 

It is like the little girl who cleaned her fingernails every morning 
before going to school in preparation for inspection. Her father com- 
mented that her hands were dirty. She said, “That doesn’t matter 
because they inspect only tlic fingernails.*’ There was no transfer 
from tlie training of cleaning die fingernails to keeping the hands 
clean. Neither did inspection transfer her interest in cleanliness to all 
of the hand or all of the person. 

When what is learned in one situation helps in another, the transfer 
is said to be positive. It sometimes happens that what is learned in 
one situation interferes with another. Then the transfer is negative. 
There are, for example, habits and mind-sets learned in playing 
tennis that interfere with the playing of golf. The speech habits a 
person learns in speaking German sometimes make it difficult for 
him to learn to speak English well. German pronunciation interferes 
with English pronunciation. 

To develop into an all-found person we must have a rich variety 
of experiences. Wc can’t expect to train the mind and personality 
through a study of a few favored subjects. We cannot depend on the 
transfer from one experience to another to develop a person fully. 

HOW DO WE USE THE CLASSROOM TO HELP US LEARN? 

Making use of the recitation period. Much has been written against 
the recitation period. It has been called a waste of time and a period 
of going over lessons that pupils know before they come to class. 




You may not want to listen to a Tccitation by someone who you feel hasn’t your ability, 
but usually you can gain something from every recitation. What is more, you appreciate 
courteous attention from others, so why not give it to them? 


“Wc just hash over old stufl,” said one bright boy. Consequently, it 
has been advocated by some that students should be free to attend 
class as they please or as they find a need for it It has also been urged 
that the cla.ss period be more Iruitful, 

It may be true that there arc classes which are not so profitable as 
others, and there may be some students who on occasions can benefit 
more from being out of class than in it. The evidence on die whole, 
however, indicates that classes, with their laboratory work, discussion, 
questions and answers, quizzes and examinations, arc extremely val- 
uable for increasing the student’s body of knowledge and his ability 
to apply and use that knowledge. 

Entering into the discussion. In order to get the most out of the 
classroom recitation, the student must first have made good prepara- 
tion and must then participate in the activities of the class. There is 
good training in entering into class discussion — in expressing oneself 
as dioroughly and completely as one can on a topic. As always, one 
must know the subject first to make the give-and-take in the class 
stimulating and pleasurable. 

Furthermore, students can profit from saying lessons over to them- 
selves, going over the material and testing themselves to see if they 
know it well. Those parts of the lesson which are not mastered can 
then be rcstudied. It is effective for a few classmates to get together 
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after they have studied hard to test each other by questions and 
answers. If the students stick to business, much can be accomplished. 
There is a danger in getting togetlier, however, that should be 
avoided, and that is the common practice of wasting time in general 
conversation and not concentrating on the lessons. 

There is great learning value in talking over the lessons, asking 
questions, checking accuracy of statements, making note of tlie 
important points, and making special effort to learn the material that 
is not thoroughly understood. 

It is common for a student, after he has failed to give die correct 
answer, to say, “I know the answer but I have a hard time saying it.” 
But that is rarely true. If he really knew the answer, he would have 
little trouble in expressing himself. 

The recitation period is only secondarily a place and time for tell- 
ing what one knows. It is an opportunity for filling gaps in a stu- 
dent’s knowledge, for correcting wrong impressions and substituting 
accurate for faulty knowledge. It is during the recitation tliat the 
teacher guides the pupils in mastering the lessons, asking questions, 
and clarifying the assignments. 

Talking notes. The student should take notes of the assignment and 
the important points. If the assignment is written down and under- 
stood when given, time can be saved in getting to work on it. Too 
much time is lost when a student bothers his classmates for the 
assignment, and students don’t develop appreciation for the class- 
mates who chronically ask, "What is the lesson for tomorrow?” or 
“What is the lesson for today?” 

Take notes in class of the most important topics covered, but don’t 
keep the pencil racing over the pages of the notebook. You can’t 
do much original thinking if you are writing for all you are worth. 
You can’t react to what is being said if you do that. There is always 
danger that note-taking can be a method by which the “words pass 
from the mouth of the instructor to the notebook of the pupil with- 
out going through the mind of either.” 

Paying attention. It should be needless to say that you should try 
to maint ai n an active interest in tlic lesson during the whole recita- 
tion period. Attention to what the teacher and die pupils say will 
improve your command of the subject. Failure to pay attention is the 
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equivalent of wasting time. Furthermore, it is well to develop the 
habit of paying attention because that habit will be of great value 
throughout ail of life. 

Some pupils arc able to pass the course by paying close attention in 
class. It is not at ail desirable that a pupil's acquisition of knowledge 
be limited to the classroom, but paying attention in class does dem- 
onstrate how helpful the classroom can be to those who will faith- 
fully make the greatest use of it. 

Regular attendance. Don't skip class. It doesn’t pay. In the first 
place, it's a bad practice to slide out of obligations, to avoid what 
one doesn’t like — for that is the cliildish, the iniinatuie way of meet- 
ing problems. If you wish to gain strength of character, you must 
work at it steadily. That means, for one thing, that you must face 
your work and do it, not find something easier to do instead. The 
loss of a single class once in a great while may not matter much, but 
more or less regular cutting of class, if it doesn’t end in failure, does 
result in poorer accomplishment. A careful examination of the marks 
of pupils who are regular and of those who are irregular in attend- 
ance indicates that regular class attendance results in greater success. 
It does pay to be regular in class attendance, 

WHAT ARE THE AIDS TO LEARNING? 

Preliminary examination of content Some students start out read- 
ing their lesson without any idea of where their reading will lead 
them. In other words, they do not know what is coming or what to 
anticipate. After a fashion, such readers are taking a trip and haven't 
any idea of where tliey are going. 

In order to have some knowledge in advance of what you are 
going to read and what to look for, first glance over the lesson before 
reading it. Observe what topics arc being discussed, notice the maps, 
charts, and tables, if any, and tlie general way in which the author 
has developed his discussion of the topics or subjects in the lesson. 

In other words, make a quick but careful survey of the material to 
be studied. Then, when the material is studied, you will have more 
readiness or a keener mind-set for it. When you read along, you will 
fill in the general outline that was formed in tlie mind by first look- 
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ing over the content. So, instead of pushing into the unknown, you 
will move into areas where you have some acquaintance. 

The dictionary habit One of the most important pointers to ob- 
serve is to look up all unfamihar words. When you meet with a 
word whose meaning you do not know, look it up in the dictionary 
and master its meaning. Observe that a word may have several shades 
of meaning and also very different meanings. Reread the sentence 
in which the word is used and select the meaning that fits best into 
the sentence. If you hear an unfamiliar word spoken, write it down 
and look it up in the dictionary later. Examine carefully both its 
pronunciation and its meanings. 

Besides the dictionary, there are other sources of information about 
words. Standard books are Roget’s Thesaurus, Crabb’s Synonyms, 
Perrin’s Ituiex to English, and Kropp’s A Comptehenswe Guide to 
Good English, These books will help you master the meanings of 
words and guide you in their use. It is good to have a dictionary 
and one or two of these other volumes on the study table. 

Keep a list of new words with their meanings. If you really want 
to learn them, study the list about once a day. Soon you’ll find your- 
self using the words when you write or talk. 

The importance of enlarging the vocabulary can hardly be over- 
emphasized. It is by means of words that we express ourselves, and it 
is by understanding words that we comprehend what is written and 
spoken. So the more words a person knows, the better he can speak 
and write and the more he can learn from his books and from the 
class lectures and discussions. Every word learned is an addition to 
the mental equipment. 

Maps, charts, tables, and figures. In nearly every textbook, if not in 
every one, there are maps, charts, tables, and figures. One finds them, 
too, in other books, magazines, and newspapers. Their purpose is to 
present ideas and information more clearly than words alone can do. 

Some students can look at a map or chart and retain a mental 
ima|[e of it. They can see it in their mind. Try looking at a map and 
then turn away from it or close your eyes to discover how much of the 
map or chart you have in your mind. Can you, for example, visualize 
a river as it crosses a continent or a trade route as it crosses an ocean ? 
Can you see the relationship between three cities— for example, New 
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Orleans, St. Louis, and Chicago — and sense their geographical lo- 
cation? It is possible to train yourself to visualize more accurately 
the contents of a map or chart. Whatever you do, do not skip over the 
maps or charts but take plenty of time to examine them carefully. 

Tables present ideas by means of numbers, and a figure usually 
represents the numbers by means of lines extending across the paper. 
Tables and figures present information that would have to be given 
in a lengthy and awkward manner if it were written in words. They 
contain a great deal of information in condensed fotm. In reading a 
graph or chart, study the headings first and then examine the num- 
bers if it is a table, or the trend of the lines and curves if it is a figure. 
As in the study of maps and charts, the study of tables and figures 
requires plenty of time for comprehension. For example, if a table 
or figure is used to show how the intelligence, or I.Q., of children is 
distributed, study it so carefully that you can describe the nature of 
the distribution. You are not expected to memorize a table, but you 
are expected to have studied it so thoroughly that you can give 
accurate and complete conclusions. Let us say again, do not skip 
over maps, charts, tables, and figures or read them hastily but rather 
stay with them until you are able to interpret diem. If diere are some 
features you do not comprehend, ask your teacher, a classmate, or 
your parents to help you. 

Footnotes, references, directions, and questions. In almost every 
text there are footnotes and references. Some books also have direc- 
tions for study at the beginning of the chapters. Nearly all have ques- 
tions or exercises at the end of the chapters. 

The footnotes usually contain additional explanations and the 
references show die reader where he can learn more about the subject 
he is studying. Consequently, die footnotes should be read carefully. 
Some of the references may be consulted to obtain fuller and more 
extensive treatment of the subject studied. Additional references are 
often available on a slielf in the class or study room but, if not, they 
can always be found in the library. 

At die beginning of the chapters m some books will be found 
questions and directions for study. These indicate what you should 
look for. They are guideposts intended to show you the way to gain 
the most benefit from the material in the chapter. It is well to use 
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Much of your learning is not from books or lectures but from teeing, experiencing re- 
action^ or watching results. 

them and you should, as with aU parts of your lesson, read them 
without haste and go over them enough times to understand them. 

The same should be done with the questions at the end of the 
chapters. Some teachers require them to be answered, and then the 
student is more likely to study the questions; but even if the teaclier 
makes no reference to the questions at the end of the chapter, you 
should try to answer them in order to sec for yourself how much you 
have learned from the chapter you read. If you can answer the ques- 
tions easily, you probably have your lesson; if you have difficulty in 
formulating your answers, you do not have adequate knowledge of 
the subject and need to do more work. If you answer the questions 
only very feebly, then of course you need to study the chapter more 
thoroughly. 

It is a good plan to read the questions before studying the lesson. 
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A knowledge of the questions guides one in looking carefully for the 
information needed for answering them. 

In short, the advice to follow in regard to footnotes, references, 
directions, and questions is not to skip them or run over them hastily 
but to observe them carefully. Make use of them because they are aids 
for acquiring knowledge and for teaching the student to think more 
about the contents of the lessons. 

WHAT DO WE LEARN FROM ACTUAL EXPERIENCE? 

We have been talking about one kind of learning almost exclu- 
sively — ^the kmd m which knowledge is stored in the mind by means 
of symbols, whctlier they be words, charts, maps, or pictures. This 
store of learning is very important to us. It is the sort'of learning that 
goes on constantly — inside .ind outside of school — as, for example, 
when you read papers, magazines, or books. This is called “book 
learning,” and its importance to us is great. 

From personal contacts. But there is another kind of learning that 
is equally vital to our living, perhaps more so. This is the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding which cannot be limited to arrangement 
of words stored in our memory. Such learning comes froni first-hand 
experience. For example, a girl meets a boy and has a date with him. 
Perhaps the date could be summed up in such few words as: They 
talked a lot, went to a movie, had a coke, talked some more. In words, 
it’s that simple. It would be less simple to measure what the experi- 
ence has added to their lives. You know that their lives aie richer 
with the experience than without it. The difference is learning— the 
kind of learning which is not limited to the verbal. 

Another example: You study your social studies lesson on the race 
problem and, with the facts well in mind, go to class. In class there is 
a stimulating discussion with many ideas and feelings expressed 
which are new to you. You feel by the end of the period that your 
understanding of the problem is enormously increased. In other 
words, there has been learning; but it has come from a reorganiza- 
tion of your experience rather than from something memorized. 

From interpretations of others. Suppose you read a poem for class 
tomorrow. You read it and read it until you almost know it by heart. 
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You settle back then with a sigh of relief. You have your English 
lesson for the next day. Suppose it happens that some adult friend of 
yours cliances by at that moment, picks up the poem and reads it 
aloud to you. Then he tells you of an cx|)criencc he had once which 
the poem seems to put into words. You listen to him and suddenly 
you feel for the first time tliat you understand what the poet was 
trying to say. The poem is more to you now than words, more than 
you can say in words. This is learning of the second type. 

Suppose you arc absent from class one day. The next day you say 
to the teacher, “Did I miss anytliing in class today? A test or any- 
tliing? Something 1 can make up?” 

“You missed a lot,” says the teacher, “but tliere’s nothing you can 
make up.” 

Don’t think she is contradicting herself. She isn’t. You are talking 
about memory learning, and that is important. But she is talking 
about another kind of learning— brought about by class discussion— 
and that too is important. Nothing but a repetition of the whole dis^ 
cussion could have made up to you what you missed. 

SUMMARY 

The course of learning follows in a general way the course of 
mental growtli. Consequently, as a child becomes older his power to 
learn increases. A person varies a little from day to day in his power 
to concentrate, and everyone has a limit to his capacity. 

Conditions tliat improve learning are interest, motivation, praise, 
rivalry, knowledge of progress, and pleasant effects. 

Triahand'Crror learning consists of trying this and that until the 
right answer is hit upon. 

Transfer of training refers to transfer from one situation to an- 
other. One cannot depend too much on transfer and should study as 
widely as possible. 

Going over the material to be learned or tliat which has been 
learned helps one to understand and retain it. During die recitation 
the student should pay close attention, contribute to the discussion, 
take notes. In other words, he should prticipate actively and, of 
course, attend class regularly. 
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A student should be thorough. Thoroughness includes looking up 
the meaning of all unfamiliar words; reading footnotes, directions, 
and questions; studying maps, cliarts, and tables. 

Book learning should be supplemented by experience with people 
—conversation, discussion, and visiting. Moreover, a student profits 
greatly by out'of-school work experience. 

APPLYING YOUn KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about learning, go 
over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. Compare your 
answers with the ones you made before reading the chapter, How many 
of your beliefs will have to be changed because they are not true? 

2. How well do you follow the principles of learning given in this chapter? 
Be specific. 

3. Give an example of trial-nnd-crror learning you have done. 

4. Give a concictc example of transfer of training in your own learning. 

5. Explain why these recommendations are made: 

a. Look up all unfamiliar words. 

b. Don’t skip ovet maps and dtarts. 

6. If you study your lessons well before you come to class, can you afford 
to be inattentive in class? 

7. Is skipping class an escape mechanism ^ Explain. 

8. Is school learning all book learning? 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. Attention has anything to do with remembering? 

2. We can never hope to remember all that we learn > 

3. Great thinkers don’t need to concentrate as much as jiour thinkers ? 

4. There arc many good tricks (or training the memory? 

5. You should overlearn your lessons? 

6. You should glance over your lesson before you study it? 

7. You should review previous lessons? 

8. You should work to get the central point of each paragraph ^ 

9. The best preventive for forgetting is thorough learning in the first place? 


In the two preceding chapters, the discussion centered on how to 
study and how to learn. TTiis chapter will take up the matter of 
remembering what you have studied and what you have learned. 

Everyone should be interested in improving his memory and in 
finding out how to keep from forgetting what he has learned. 

WHAT ARE SOME HELPFUL METHODS FOR REMEMBERING? 

Stopping to reflect on what is studied. We have stated many times 
that you should not study in haste. Tlie opposite of studying hastily 
is studying reflectively. In other words, after completing a topic, sec- 
tion, or chapter, stop and think about it. Go over in your mind what 
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you have studied. Try to recall the contents but go beyond that. 
Probably you can add to what you have read by remembering facts 
and information that you have acquired from other sources. 

Reviewing. We have .spoken of the review in connection with pre- 
paring for the examination but have said nodring specific about how 
to do die reviewing most effectively. It, too, should not be done 
hastily. When a student goes over the material he has studied, he 
should do so reflectively, trying to memorize but also trying to 
reason. 

Space between repiews. The spacing of reviews is very important. 
Because most forgetting takes place immediately after a poem is 
learned, a lesson recited, or an experiment worked, it is most effective 
to review as soon afterward as possible. Tire first review, for example, 
should come soon after the lesson. It is a good practice to review the 
previous lesson before taking up the new one. 

For example, if you sit down in the evening to study your science 
lesson for tomorrow, you can most profitably think over what took 
place in today’s class and also reflect on the pages of today’s lesson 
before taking up the woik for the succeeding day. This type of re- 
flective review lielps you to memorize more permanently the facts 
and principles studied and also gives you a good background for 
beginning the new lesson, since that usually is an outgrowth of the 
previous one. 

It would be a good idea if all the work leadmg up to the day’s 
lesson could be reviewed. In practice, however, this is impossible, 
and it is tlierefore best to review the previous lesson and tlien after a 
few days review it again. Theoretically, a lesson should be reviewed 
after one day, then after two, four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty- 
four, one hundred twenty-eight days, and so on. In other words, the 
interval between successive reviews should be doubled. Tliis scheme 
is psychologically sound, but of course it can hardly be followed. Tire 
general idea is that in trying to learn a poem, a formula, unknown 
words, laws and principles, foreign languages, dates, and so on, im- 
mediate review with succeeding reviews spaced further apart will 
lead to thorough learning. 

No matter what system of review is used, it is always profitable to 
look back at material that has been covered before. When a reference 
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is made to previous topics, look back to refresli yourself so that you 
can coordinate the new information wtth the old. In this way it is 
easier to remember both, as the learning of the one helps in the learn- 
ing and remembering of the other. The mind is not like a bucket in 
that the more it contains the less there can be put in. The mind is, in 
fact, just the opposite — ^the more you put into it, the more it will hold. 
In odier words, the more you have learned the easier it is to learn 
more. 

Outlining for reoicu/, A good method of reviewing a lesson is to 
outline it. First try to outline the lesson without referring to it. After 
you have done your best, you can then refer to the lesson and fill in 
the vacant places. It is always more profitable to do as much as pos- 
sible by dependmg on tlie memory. Study the lesson, and then with- 
out looking at it, outline as much as you can. Study again when neces- 
sary and then depend on your memory and reasoning ability to fill 
in the outline. Continue until the outline is complet^. Do not just 
copy out of the book but complete the outline by dependmg on the 
power to recall what has been studied. The outlines serve as a good 
basis for review at any time. It has been proved that the regular re- 
viewing of lessons increases the amount learned from 20 to 75 per 
cent. Most is learned if the first review is held shortly after the first 
learning and if there are several reviews. Less is learned, of course, if 
there are fewer reviews. 

Overlearning is thorough learning. Stress was placed on the im- 
portance of review as a means for diorough learning. In that con- 
nection a question should be asked about tlie extent to which one 
should learn his lesson. In other words, how thoroughly and com- 
pletely should the student master the lesson he is studying? 

Let us consider first what learning means in the case of singing a 
song or playing a piano or violm selection. We may say that die song 
is learned when it is first sung by memory without an error or that 
the musical selection is learned when it is first played without error. 

How much more should the song or selection be studied or prac- 
ticed ? Does it pay to spend more time on it and learn it more thor- 
oughly? Such extra learning is called “overlearning.” 

It pays decidedly to overlearn a lesson, because then it is retained 
much better. A lesson just barely learned is soon lost from memory. 



Then the net result is that much 
of the time spent on learning tlie 
lesson is wasted because so much 
is soon forgotten. But if, after a 
lesson is just barely learned, a 
little more time is spent on it, a 
firmer grip on the lesson is 
achieved, and less is forgotten. 
Barely learning a lesson is simi' 
lar to being just within reach of 
your goal and not attaining it. 
Consequently, it pays to over- 
learn a lesson because of the 
much greater retention. 

So, when learning a poem, go 
over it several times after you 
have learned it so you feel diat 
you will never forget it. Rules 
and principles should be learned 
the same way. If you have to 
learn formulas and equations in 
cQURTur cutiniNo acadkmy. ashburhiiau, mass, algebra, pliysics, or cliemistry, 

Docs it pay to continue practicing or kaniing Icam them so you can say them 
a selection that you have mastered? The an* “backwards and forwards,” as 

swer is “yes.” Ovcrleasning decidedly helps to students describe thorough learn- 
ictain the material first learned. ing. In the history lessons, know 

the dates, places, and events and, 
of course, what is more important, historical principles and ideas. In 
literature, do not have hazy ideas about the plot and characters but 
know precisely and understand clearly. 

We can summarize it this way. If it takes an hour to learn a poem, 
song, selection, or any lesson, spend fifteen minutes more fastening it 
in your mind. That fUteen minutes will be spent very profitably. One 
cannot be sure that the fifteen minutes represent die correct fraction 
of an hour, but die point is illustrative of the idea of overlearning. 
Review, of course, should follow; and it pays very well, as does the 
time spent on overlearning. 
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We xemejnber the things wc are interested in. These children, watching a puppet show 
in Central Park, New York, show the kind of active interest that makes them remember 
what they have seen. 

Getting the meaning of a paragraph. Each paragraph should have 
a central idea. It should contain a distinctive and separate point with 
its discussion and elaboration. The student should comprehend that 
point. After reading the paragraph, the student should stop and ask 
himself what tlie topic or point of the paragraph is. If the central 
idea is not comprehended, the paragraph should be read again until 
it is understood. There is no purpose in just going over the lines of 
a page. The mind should be trained to acquire the thought and not 
proceed from paragraph to paragraph without understanding. This 
applies, of course, to hard reading of material that must be ma.stered 
in detail. It docs not apply to light reading of a recreational nature. 

HOW DOES ATTENTION HELP US TO REMEMBER? 

Attention is good when the efforts are so completely directed on 
an activity that everything else is given no thought. Then concen- 
tration is complete on the problem under consideration. 

ser 
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Active and passive attention. There arc various degrees of attention, 
ranging from complete concentration on the task at hand to an aim- 
less wandering of the mind with no concentration of energy on any- 
thing in particular. If, for example, you are reading the paper and 
are so completely absorbed in it that you are not aware of what is 
going on about you, the attention you are giving the paper is com- 
plete. This is usually called actipe attention. 

A person may be riding in an automobile, completely relaxed, and 
paying no particular attention to anything, merely looking about 
aimlessly. Such indifferent attention is called passive attention. When 
a student sits in class with his attention not really fixed on anything, 
his attention is passive. The student, however, who is concentrating 
on what takes place in class, with a view to learning all he can, is 
paying active attention. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of all great persons is the 
power to give active attention for long periods of time. They concen- 
trate on what they are doing, and what aie distractions for many 
people do not get into their consciousness at all. 

Great athletes demonstrate this ]X)wcr of concentiation in a high 
degree. Robert T. Jones, one of the world s greatest golfers if not the 
greatest, kept his attention so fixet) on tlie game he was playing that 
he was hardly aware of the crowd that watched him play. At the end 
of the day’s game he was exhausted because of this sharp concen- 
tration of energy. Hoppe, the greatest billiaril player in the history 
of die game and a champion for over forty years, always paid such 
complete attention to the game being played that no energy or atten- 
tion was wasted on what the crowd did, die opponent’s attitude, or 
any other distractions. His mmd was completely on what he was 
doing. 

If you wish to learn your lessons, it is essential that the attention be 
active. If an hour is put on a lesson, it should be an hour of concen- 
tration and not twenty, thirty, or forty minutes of passive attention 
with little thinking about the work at hand. There is sufficient experi- 
mental evidence to show that much more is learned and that it is 
remembered better when attention is active than when it is )ust 
passive. There must be a will to learn. 
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How we learn to concentrate. All this may be obvious enough. 
The question to concern us is how we can learn to concentrate fully 
on what we arc doing. Such a question can be an.swercfl in a number 
of ways. 

In the first place, a student should have a full program. It should 
be so full that it keeps him very busy. If he has so much to do that 
he has to work hard to do it, he is more likely to make every moment 
count and pay closer attention to the lessons. He is under pressure 
then and will concentrate to get the work done. 

In the second place, a person should train hitnsclf to concentrate. 
He must be conscious of the desirability of giving undivided atten- 
tion and then train himself to do so. He can observe the amount of 
time during a period of study that is wasted by a wandering of die 
attention. He should note whether or not he is really lost in his work. 

In the third place, a person works best if motivated — that is, if he 
has a purpose. The student in school who isn’t aiming for anythuig 
or is in school without any definite plans is not so interested as the 
student who knows he is preparing to be a mcclianic, a farmer, a 
stenographer, or a lawyer. When a pupil knows what he is going to 
do when he finishes high school and knows why he is takmg the 
courses he is studying, he concentrates harder. So a high school stu- 
dent should try to determine what his plans and purposes arc. Moti- 
vation goes hand in hand with interest, attention, and concentration, 

WHAT MAKES US FORGET? 

The waste of forgetting. We study a lesson and acquire many facts, 
ideas, and principles. Then, as time passes, much that was learned is 
forgotten and lost. The facts especially arc quickly lost. Ideas and 
principles are retained longer than the facts are. At the end of a year, 
about half of what was learned is forgotten, as measured by the 
examination. 

This seems like a great loss. After several years the loss is even 
greater. Why do we study algebra, social problems, English, diem- 
istry, business, and other subjects when so much is forgotten? For- 
getting seems a great waste. It is reasonable to ask if forgetting can 
be prevented. 
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Before we consider that pioblem, however, we should note the fact 
that we gain from learning even though much is forgotten. By study- 
ing the various hclds of knowledge, wc learn about them, what they 
are in general, and what good they serve. It is a good and worth- 
while experience to make this exploration, for in that way we learn 
where our interests and abilities lie. Neither do we forget the experi- 
ence of studying the various subjects even though many of the facts 
are forgotten. 

What we don’t forget. Certain attitudes and points of view that are 
learned are never forgotten. A person who has studied English often 
acquires an appreciation for clear and simple expression. A student 
of chemistry usually acquires an appreciation for sanitation and as a 
voter will support measures which will provide good water supply, 
sewage disposal, and garbage collection. Other subjects develop other 
principles and attitudes that remain long after the facts are forgotten. 

Moreover, even though many facts are forgotten, a few are re- 
tained. These are probably the more useful and interesting ones. 
There is great likelihood that we remember what wc need to 
remember. 

Still, it would be desirable if we could remember more of what 
we learn and forget less. We are handicapped and often embarrassed 
because of having forgotten. In sclioot, of course, failure to remem- 
ber leads to our not being able to answer the teacher’s questions and 
to doing poorly in tlie examinations. When we meet a person whose 
name we have forgotten, it is ohen a bit distressing. When we forget 
what we are asked to do, we put ourselves and others to incon- 
venience. 

Learning how to remember. So, we may ask: How can we learn to 
remember better? It should be said first of all that there are no tricks 
or short cuts for training the memory. There is no magical way to do 
it. Improving the memory consists principally of haid work. It con- 
sists of making extra effort in learning. It is by sustamed learning that 
we prevent forgetting. 

You forget the ideas and facts which are not practiced and used. If 
you forgot the facts you learned for your debate in English, it is be- 
cause you haven’t used those facts since. If you do remember them, it 
is because they became so much a part of your experience that you use 
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Learn to remember people’s names! Getting names correctly when introduced to people 
is one of the most important skills of your business and social life. 

them from time to time in your thinking. The pianist forgets the 
piece he hasn’t played for a long time. Much that you study in school 
is forgotten because it is not used, practiced, or reviewed. 

There are several ideas to observe to prevent forgetting. Nearly all, 
if not all, of them center around the principle that you lose your 
memory for the facts, theories, and principles that you do not use or 
practice, and you remember those which you repeat or use. 

The best preventive of forgetting is thorough learning in tlie first 
place. Be sure to have a clear understanding and don’t let a lesson 
pass without a thorough comprehension of it. You can hold on longer 
to that on which you have a firm mental grip in the first place. 

. In connection witli the discussion of reviews, it was pointed out 
that the first review should come shortly after the lesson is learned 
and then the time between reviews can be increased. The principle 
about reviewing is to review often enough to prevent forgetting. It 
is the going over of the material or drilling on it that fixes it in mind. 
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In other words, it takes repetition to learn facts and principles and it 
takes repetition to retain them. 

Another term that may be spoken of in this connection is use. We 
remember the knowledge and skills that we use. Others are lost 
through disuse, Thus, we retain our reading skills and build up our 
vocabulai y if we do considerable reading. The violinist maintains his 
skills if he practices and plays. The engineer remembers the mathe- 
matics he has occasion to use, and the teacher retains the knowledge 
that she teaches and forgets that which doesn’t come to her attention. 

We can illustrate the principles of retention or remembering by 
taking up the problem of remembering people’s names. First, be sure 
to learn the name. Take occasion to say it fully as, for example, “I am 
very happy to meet you, Mr. Stephenson.” Note, in this case, that the 
name is not Stevenson or Stephens or Stevens but Stephenson. If 
there is occasion to speak to oi about Mr. Stephenson, do so by 
mentioning his name. If the name is repeated several times during 
an evening, for example, then it will probably be learned thoroughly 
and remembered. 

It is well to think about the people one has met and to try to asso- 
ciate name and face. If one has forgotten, he can ask about the person 
forgotten and thus bring name and visual image of the person to- 
gether. Some people keep a list of names and go over them occasion- 
ally. Others learn several facts about a new acquaintance and thereby 
increase their chances of remembering the person because they have 
facts and ideas about them with wliich to make associations. 

Obviously a person can’t keep reviewing or poring over all he has 
learned. Besides die methods indicated, another good method is to 
live an active intellectual life with much reading, studying, and dis- 
cussing. If a person reads and studies widely, talks with many people, 
and has ricli experiences, there is considerable likelihood that he will 
meet with formerly learned ideas and thoughts every once in a while. 
Such old ideas encountered again will be retained, and the general 
amount of what is remembered will be greatly increased. Meeting old 
intellectual friends— sikK as former ideas and principles — ^in reading 
and conversation will renew tlie acquaintance and make them firmer 
friends than ever. 
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SUMMARY 

In order to retain as much as possible a person should take time 
occasionally to think over what he has been learning. Reviews should 
be so spaced that the first review comes shortly after the lesson has 
been finished. It is wise to make an outline of the lesson. The student 
should then reflect on that outline, trying to recall the old material 
and trying to add new. 

Reviews prevent forgetting, but the first step to take is to learn die 
lessons very thoroughly m the first place. Learn beyond just bare 
learning. In other words, overlearn. 

Active attention is attention focused on the task at hand, whereas 
passive attention is aimless and wandering. The reader should pay 
active attention to what he is studying and get the main point of each 
paragraph. 

A student learns to concentrate or pay active attention by having 
plenty to do, by feeling that it is desirable to do it, and by b^g will- 
ing to practice concentration. 

Much IS forgotten, but we retain what we use. Consequently, in 
trying to remember facts, names, and ideas, one should go over them 
in his mind. He should repeat or use them. 

Wide study and extensive reading bring the student into contact 
with formerly learned materials and thus keep them in mind. 


APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your ca- 
pacity to remember, go over the questions at the beginning of this 
chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before 
reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed 
because they are not true^ 

2. Why should you look over a lesson before beginning to study it? 

3. What is meant by overlearning? 

,4. What IS meant by spacing youi reviews? 

5, Find out by trying it: For how long a time can you concentrate on your 
lesson without looking up or away from it and without thinking about 
other matters^ 
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6. When you wish to give active attention lo your studying lather than 
passivCj where do you go to study? 

7. What kind of work do you engage in with the greatest concentration 
and effort? To what kind do you give the least concentration and effort? 
What makes the difference? 

8. What do you have diflficulty in remembering? How do you iKcaunt for 
your difliculty ? 



Section V: your intelligence and thinking 


Chapter 19 What Malles Up Your Intelbgence 
Chapter 20: Your InteUtgence from Buth to Death 
Chapter 21: Your Thtn/^mg and a Good Mind 
Chaptei 22: Foolers io Watch for m Your Thinhjng 
Chapter 23: The Facers That Try to Deceive You 
Chapter 24: Maying Wise Use of the Things That You Own 


Introduction. During infancy most children seem to be about the 
same. One child may seem a little livelier, a little more alert, perhaps, 
than the other; but seldom are distinct differences noted by die 
untrained observer. 

Nevertheless, there are differences, which become more apparent 
as children grow up. By the time children reach their teens, the 
differences can be seen easily. Tlie differences become apparent in 
the brightness of children, in their ability to think, in their ability to 
use money, and in their capacity to make the most use of the things 
with which they work and play. 

Great changes take place in our mental powers just because we 
get older. There is growth and development of the brain and the rest 
of our nervous system. This growth is most rapid until about the age 
of ten, after whicli it begins to slow down to reach full growth at 
about the age of twenty. 

But growth is not enough. We must learn to use our brains effec> 
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tively. We raust learn to lliink. straight so that we get the right 
answers and because our happiness depends a great deal upon our 
ability to think. 

A good mind is not only bright, but it is fair and impartial: It is 
tolerant and sympathetic; it weighs the evidence; it tries to sec both 
sides; it tries to reach an answer that is hiir and just. 

In this modern world we must learn to protect ourselves against 
the forces that try to make us think crookedly. Sly propaganda is 
always pouring at us from the air, from the newspaper, and from the 
platform. We must learn to understand the methods and techniques 
of the propagandist so that we won’t be fooled. 

There are many fakes and humbugs that are usually classed as 
“psychology.” They are not really psychology at all, but psychologists 
are interested in them because they are related to human nature and 
behavior. Examples of such fakes are phrenology, palmistry, graphol- 
ogy, tea reading, spiritualism, “success psychology,” and fortunetell- 
ing of all forms. Nearly everyone, at some time or other, is exposed to 
tlicse frauds and may hopefully pay his money for help and advice 
only to be defrauded. 

In order to get along well in this world, we must learn to harfdle 
effectively the tools, equipment, and other things with which we 
work and live. Other people are important in our lives, and we must 
get along with them. But we must not overlook the need of using 
money and things to our greatest advantage. 

In the following .section, these various topics and problems just 
mentioned will be discussed. It is intended that an understanding of 
the following discussion will help you develop your thinking abilities 
so that you can get along better and be happier, 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. Wc arc as cieative as inventors when we figure out a way to meet a nc« 
situation in our daily living? 

2. Learning something new changes a person's behavior? 

3. Memory is an im|x)rtani pait ot intelligence? 

4. One can know many facts and still not be very intelligent? 

5. An intelligent person is always a good thinkci ? 

6. An excellent mechanic who didn't have the ability to finish high scliool is 
unintelligent? 

7. Wc couldn’t have habits if wc didn’t have memory ? 

8. Anyone who can get along with other people very well shows intelligence? 

9. Wc can measure abstract intelligence by intelligence tests? 

10. A twcWc-ycar-old boy of normal intelligence has a mental age of twelve years 
also? 


Jim is a brainy young fellow. He does everything well.” 

“Tony Ls the best quarteiback because he is smart. He can always 
figure out the best plays to call.” 

“Oh, .she’s a regular ‘Dumb Dora,’ because she can't seem to learn 
or understand anything.” 
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“Alice lias a high I.Q. You can 
tell it by the way she talks and 
acts.” 

Tlicse are some typical remarks 
about intelligence. Sucli terms as 
“brainy,” “figure out,” “learn,” 
“remember,” “I.Q.,” and “under- 
standing” are closely related to 
intelligence. These terms describe 
some of its aspects and lead to an 
inquiry as to what intelligence is. 

WHAT IS INTELUGENCaE? 

Intelligence has been given 

Any penon is as intdlJgcnt as he Is successful ‘"^ny definitions. None, of 
in adjusting himself to his environment and “ursc, IS accepted by everyone. It 
the situations he meets — whether it is in put- been described as the ability 
ting together a jigsaw puzzle or in becoming to do abstract thinking. It has 
accustomed to a new school. also been described as the ability 

to get along in new situations, 
or, a little more comprehensively, as the ability to adjust to one's 
environment. Thus, a person who is able to handle new situations 
— ^such as being in a new neighborhood, being confronted by a fault- 
finder, beginning high school, finding himself without funds, trans- 
ferring to a strange high school or college, organizing a newly 
formed committee, doing the research for a term paper, learning to 
pilot a plane — ^is said to be intelligent. According to this definition, 
intelligence is limited to meeting new situations succes.sfully. 

According to a more comprehensive meaning of intelligence, a 
person is as intelligent as he is successful in adjusting to his environ- 
ment or to alt situations whether new or old. Tlicn the high school 
or college student, for example, is most intelligent who succeeds most 
with his subjects] who gets along well with his teachers, friends, and 
family; who uses his money wisely; who can handle tools, the auto- 
mobile, machinery, and equipment skillfully when there is need for 
it. In general, he is the student who gets along best in the world. This 
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definition of intelligence is a very comprehensive one because it in- 
cludes success in all aspects of life. 

Theoretically, this is a very satisfactoiy definition of intelligence 
because it puts intelligence on the basis of total human behavior. 
Practically, it is very hard to use because it covers such a large tei ri- 
tory. Still, it is valuable because it centers our attention on all the 
capacities of a person and makes us think of him in terms of all the 
problems he must solve in this world. It causes us to think of a person 
as a whole. 

Another common definition of intelligence is that intelligence is 
the ability to learn. According to this definition, a person’s intelli- 
gence sliows itself in the speed and ability with which he learns to 
read, to work arithmetic problems, to learn a new language, learn 
new words, learn to play games, or to solve by learning whatever 
problems may confront him. We commonly say of a person who 
learns quickly and thoroughly that he has a “good mind,” a “good 
I.Q.," or “high intelligence.” 

Intelligence, then, refers to brightness, the ability to think, the 
ability to learn, the ability to give accurate answers, and the ability 
to succeed at one’s tasks and duties. 

WHAT ARE THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF INTELLIGENCE? 

Comprehension and understanding. “James understood every di- 
rection given by Mr. Strong, our physical education teacher,” This 
statement indicates an important feature of intelligence — comprehen- 
sion and understanding. 

When a person can comprdiend and understand what he reads, he 
gives evidence of having intelligence. The person who understands 
die speeches and sermons he hears also shows evidence of intelli- 
gence. This comprehension and understanding of directions, of con- 
versation, of speeciies, or of what is read is the first cliaracteristic or 
element in intelligence. 

People naturally differ in the degree to which diey understand 
the written and spdken word and thus range all the way from very 
high comprehension to very low. The degree of this understanding 
or the amount understood indicates the degree of intelligence. Those 
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understanding most have, on the whole, the greatest intelligence; and 
those understanding least have, on the whole, the least intelligence. 

Memory. Another quality or feature of intelligence is memory or 
the ability to remember. “He seems to be able to remember every 
name he has heard and every face he has seen,” was said of a sales- 
man who had a reputation for an excellent memory for names and 
faces. 

Another person reads a page and remembers for a long time the 
contents of diat page. Others have unusual memories for stories. 
They hear a story, and they rarely forget it. Memory also shows 
itself in the ability to recall dates and events. 

Without memory for words, dates, facts, faces, names, events, or, 
in general, for that which we have learned and experienced, we 
would be infants all our lives. We would have to learn anew every 
day, and trying to learn would be like trying to fill a bottomless pail 
with water. Just as no water would be retained, so nothing would 
be retained in the mind. There could h.m!ly be a mind without 
memory. 

You can notice in any of your daily living that memory and com- 
prehension cannot be separated but work together. This is true of 
all the aspects of the mind. For example, the student who seeks to 
comprehend a page in the history book must depend on his memory 
of how to read ; on his memory of words, facts, and events. More- 
over, if he hopes to remember what he reads, he must depend on his 
comprehension, for the more meaningful the page is to him, the 
better he will remember it. 

Vocabulary. The size of a person's vocabulary shows fairly ac- 
curately how intelligent he is. Words represent ideas and are neces^ 
sary to the use of ideas. If one can comprehend widely and remember 
what he understands, those abilities will show themselves in a larger 
vocabulary. Thus, the size of a person’s vocabulary is an index to his 
ability to comprehend and remember— two very important qualities 
of the intelligence. 

Powers of associating, relating, and reasoning. Another aspect of 
the mind is the power to make as.soclations between facts and to 
relate them. Some minds have many hacts pigeonholed and are de- 
scribed as encyclopedic. Tlicy can give many facts but can’t relate 
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Intelligence also icfen to brightness — to the ability to think, to learn, to give accurate 
answers, to “catch on” quickly. 


them or see any association between them. It is, of course, very good 
to have a mind that knows many things, but it is bettei still to have a 
mind that can relate facts and information and see their relationships. 

For example, a student’s understanding of his own times must in- 
clude many facts — ^facts about people, their motives, their interests, 
and so on; facts about gcograp^; facts about economics and sociol- 
ogy. But the student could have innumerable facts in his mind and 
yet have little real understanding of his neighbors, his community, 
his government, or the relation between nations, if he were not able 
to relate his facts. 

The act of association is like putting together a jigsaw puzzle with 
the pieces representing the facts. Putting them together in the proper 
relationship gives a meaningful picture. The value of facts, then, 
depends upon the use that can be made of them in association. 

In contrast, however, it is equally true that the value of association 
depends on a reliable comprehension of the facts. Relating and asso- 
ciating facts and ideas to get correct answers is reasoning. 
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For example, some day we are going to have more facts and ideas 
about the common cold, and someone Is going to put them together 
and create an effective way of preventing colds. 

In the study of psychology, as another example, we try to acquire 
as many facts and ideas about human behavior as we can, and we try 
to put these facts together so that we may understand why people 
bcliave as they do. We can acquire facts about the nervous system, 
about feelings and emotions, about mental hygiene, about intelli- 
gence, and about many other topics. We must relate these facts so 
that we can use them to get along better with people and to live more 
successfully in every way. 

In school the students arc asked to marslial their facts to answer 
problems. In algebra we must get die right answer; in geometry, the 
correct proof; in history, the teacher asks us to use historical facts to 
explain behavior of individuals and of peoples. In every subject there 
are questions that do not call for just die reciting of facts but rather 
for putting them together in a pattern which is the answer to a 
problem. Tlie ability to answer questions and problems correctly 
gives a fairly good index to a person’s intelligence. 

Facton of intelligence closely related. Let us repeat that mental 
abilities are related and are not separate. One can’t reason with facts 
and information without first knowing them or having them in 
the memory. One cannot have them in the memory unless he has 
first comprehended or understood them. So it should be said that 
understanding, memory, and associadon are parts of the same whole 
which is intelligence, 

WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF IFTFELLIGENCE? 

Abstract intelligence. The inventor lias imagination. He takes facts 
and ideas and puts them together in new combinations. Imagination 
is not far different from reladng and reasoning except that the result 
of imagination has a newness about it and is different from other 
people’s ideas and notions. 

It has been said that there is nothing new under the sun. It may be 
true that there is nothing entirely new, but old ideas and facts are 
combined into new combinations and the resulting pattern or object 
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is new. When Edison invented our present light bulb> the incandes> 
cent lamp, he produced something new, something that was differ- 
ent. He was imaginative. 

The imaginative person has to begin with the knowledge at hand, 
as does everyone. The source of liis knowledge is his own cnviron- 
meiit and experience, as well as the experience of others. Using all 
the knowledge he has, he tries to make a combination that is original. 
If it is good and adds something to the comfort and happiness of 
people, the imagination has been fruitful, and such ability indicates a 
high degree of intelligence. 

A young child counts by using things. Four means “four fingers” 
or “four apples” or "four people.” He can understand the number 
four best in this way, for his senses bring him firsthand information 
about it. He can feel four. He can see four. Four is, in other words, 
concrete. 

As he grows older, the number four has meaning for him even 
when it isn’t associated with anything he can touch or see or feel or 
smell or taste. He has gained die ability to deal with an abstraction, 
an idea taken away from concrete things. 

Abstract intelligence is the ability to deal with words and symbols 
taken apart from any concrete thing they may represent. We use 
this intelligence whenever we deal with associations of words or with 
symbols. We use abstract intelligence in our abstract thinking. 

Abstract thinking, dterefore, is used in reading, writing, and 
speaking. Abstract thinking is also called for in working arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, chemistry, and physics problems, for such think- 
ing involves numbers and figures and other symbols as well as words. 

Abstract dunking involves ideas, concepts, and philosophies. When 
we think of love and friendship, when we think of honesty, and 
when we think of the theoretical, we are doing abstract thinking. 
Then we are thinking in general terms, using ideas, words, and 
points of view. This is in contrast to concrete thinking, which is in 
evidence when you think about what you are going to have for 
dinner or of how many dollars you have in the bank or how you 
arc going to repair the pedal on your bicycle. 

In algebra we use symbols such as a{a i), 2“, (a -{■ 5)®. In 
geometry such symbols as X > Y are as common as circles and tri- 
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angles. In chemistry we learn that HjO is the symbol for water, and 
there are hundreds of other symbols and formulas used. In physics 
texts equations, such as F := s/t, are abundant. In this formula, V 
represents velocity. The music student must learn to understand 
what the marks and forms on a sheet of music mean. He sees such 
forms as •, and many others. These marks have specific 

meaning just as do words, numbers, and other symbols. In fact, they 
are a language in themselves. 

It is probably apparent that abstract intelligence in itself is not 
complete. Life calls for more than the use of words and symbols. Just 
thinking and reasoning arc not enough. We also have to deal with 
people and things, and with feelings as well as thoughts. 

Social intelligence. The ability to get along with people is called 
social intelligence. This is an intelligence which is different in many 
ways from abstract or idea intelligence. Nevertheless, there is, of 
course, a relationship between them. Usually people who have good 
minds, as we say of people who rank well in abstract intelligence, get 
along better with people than do those of poorer minds. The general 
evidence for that is found in the fact that people in positions of 
leadership usually have high intelligence. School leaders and class 
presidents usually rank above the average of their class; tlie foreman 
is usually brighter than most of Ills workers; the owner of a business 
is generally more intelligent than his employees. 

There are always exceptions, of course. It is not dif&cult to think of 
people who have high abstract intelligence who can’t get along with 
others or of people who are full of ideas but have no friends. Many of 
the world’s geniuses, who have contributed much to humanity as a 
whole, did not get along well with people as individuals. But for 999 
out of 1,000 people, it is very convenient to be able to get along with 
others. Following is the case of one student who rated high so far as 
abstract intelligence is concerned but who lacked social intelligence; 

Frederick’s marks were almost straight A’s. In all his academic sub' 
jects— English, foreign languages, music, algebra, geometry, and physics- 
lie had more knowledge and ideas than any other student. Frederick was 
one of the high school’s star pupils. But as a friend to his fellow students, 
Frederick was a failure. The principal of the school said, "Frederick has 
some special traits that make him unpopular with the students.” In the 
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first place, he was stingy. In the second place, he held bade from many of 
the experiences that other boys enjoyed. He never played hall with them 
or went swimming. In the third place, he was conceited and self-centered. 
He neither looked for nor saw good qualities in his friends. He was too 
absorbed in hoping that tliey would see all the ways in which he was 
superior to them. Frederick had all kinds of intelligent ideas as to how the 
world should be run, how people should work together, and how to have 
prosperity and happiness for all. Little fault could be found with his gen' 
cral mental abilities or his abstract intelligence. His deficiency was his 
lack of ability to get along with his fellows. 

In other words, Frederick did not have a very high level of social 
intelligence. His feelings and attitudes toward his associates and his 
motives and purposes were not those that harmonized with the in- 
terests and desires of others. His wants did not fit in with the wants 
of others. His stinginess, his selfishness, his attitude of being superior 
to others caused his classmates to dislike him. When a person shows 
by his attitude and by his actions that he thinks others are inferior 
to him, as Frederick did, then he is sure to have others against him. 

Factors that go into making up social intelligence are good feelings 
or good mental health in tlie person himself, good feelings for otliers, 
a habit of helping others, or, in general, the quality of being able to 
make others feel good about themselves: 

Concrete intelligence. Intelligence in the use of things or objects is 
called concrete intelligence. It is also referred to as motor or mechani- 
cal intelligence. This is the intelligence of dealing effectively with 
that whicli you can take hold of with your hands— real substance, 
such as tools, machinery, and motors. 

The garage mechanic who can handle his tools skillfully and make 
quick repairs on an ailing automobile is one who has what we call 
concrete or motor intelligence. Another is die dentist who handles 
the drill skillfully and fills a tooth with a perfect filling or inlay. The 
machinist who swiftly turns out accurate machine parts has concrete 
intelligence of the high quality diat his work represents. The car- 
penter who builds skillfully does so because he has an ability to 
handle tools and building material. 

In their ordinary lives students use their motor or concrete intelli- 
gence constantly— whether typing a letter or handling the test tubes 
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in the cliemistry laboratory, whether sewing on a button or making 
a dress, whether pounding in a nail or making a fine cabinet in 
woodworking class. 

Sports and physical education call on motor intelligence. Flayers 
must handle their own bodies skillfully, starting and stopping 
quickly, keeping their balance, throwmg and catching balls, run- 
ning, dodging, jumping. Those who perform these activities well are 
said to have a high degree of motor skill. 

The terms “motor," “concrete,” and “mechanical” are used inter- 
changeably in connection with the type of intelligence involved in 
the use of machines or mechanical devices. Consequently, we have 
the terms “motor” or “mechanical.” The term “concrete" is used also 
because the mechanical devices are concrete objects as contrasted with 
abstract, verbal, or imaginary things. 

Musical performance likewise requires motor skills. The good vio- 
linist uses his hands skillfully. He must have excellent physical 
coordination,' as it is called, in order to touch the strings correctly 
and move the bow precisely. It is equally evident that the piano 
player must strike the right keys at the right time and must do so 
deftly and speedily in many instances. The playing of suck instru- 
ments as the clarinet, drums, flute, slide trombone, and others calls 
for motor skills. 

So motor, concrete, or meclianical intelligence includes the control 
of the body-— fingers, hands, feet, arms, legs, torso, and head. There- 
fore, the person who handles his body with skill or grace and who 
is skillful with tools and equipment is said to have a high degree of 
motor intelligence. 

Motor intelligence is not separate and distinct from either abstract 
or social intelligence. For example, the fine athlete must have a good 
mind and be able to do quick thinking. He has good motor skills but 
to use them most effectively he must think fast and “use his head.” 
You have heard the statement, “It’s a smart team,” meaning that it 
picks the right plays and makes the most of every opportunity. It is 
said of some beginning boxers that they will not get very far because 

^ Physical coordination refers to well-organised anti welM>alanced control of all tlic 
body partfr-^fingers, hands^ arms, legs, etc. 
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they are not bright enough. The need of abstract intelligence is 
usually present in all situations. 

It is even more obvious tli.'it ihc musician, although he must have 
“intelligent” fingers, hands, and arms, must also have good abstract 
intelligence. He needs a good brain in order to read, understand, 
memorize, and interpret the music intelligently while playing it. 

The engineer who builds bridges, factoiies, and machinery needs 
much more tlian concrete intelligence. He must use mathematics and 
have a vivid imagination to do his job well. Even the simplest me- 
chanic must understand directions tliat are given him orally or on 
the printed page. 

Mechanical ability is also related to or is an element in social in- 
Celligence. The stiff, awkward person is not likely to get along as well 
as the person who is clever and skillful in handling himself. For 
example, awkwardness m shuffling and dealing cards, stiffness and 
cumbersomeness in dancing, clumsiness in handling silverware and 
food at the table, ineffectiveness in playing games or driving an auto- 
mobile make a person less desirable socially than the person who 
handles himself with grace and skill. 

The behaviors whi^ we have chosen to describe and classify as 
abstract, social, and motor intelligence are closely interrelated. A 
person is best off if he is well endowed with a high order of all three 
of these abilities. If we do not possess all these to a high degree, and 
very few people do, we can at least work to attain tlic amount of each 
whicli is needed. 

Think of the surgeon, for example. When he takes out an ap- 
pendix, he needs a high order of mechanical skill in the use of his 
instruments. He must also have much knowledge and information 
about the human body or he won’t operate wisely and will make 
mistakeit. If he has a good personality or social intelligence, he will 
have a much better psychological effect on his patients, and that, too, 
is important 

The dentist needs all these intelligences for the same reason. The 
school teacher probably needs abstract and social intelligence most, 
but she needs mechanical and concrete abilities also. In the home our 
family life is much happier if we can get along well with each other 
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(social intelligence), if we have intellectual interests (abstract intelli- 
gence), and if we can do our chores efficiently (concrete intelligence). 
It should be very apparent how these types of abilities or intelligences 
go together. 

In the case of the inventor, the relationships of these qualities are 
apparent. It is definitely essential that he have great abstract intelli- 
gence. It is impossible to invent without being able to put ideas to- 
gether. His ideas, though, must be applied to real material and sub- 
stance which he can put in his hands. He must be able to reason, to 
visualize, and to imagine in terms of concrete things, So he must 
have both abstract and mechanical intelligence of a very high order. 

WHAT HAVE POWER AND SPEED OF MIND TO DO WITH 
INTELUGENCE? 

Two qualities of the intellect arc power and speed. Power is the 
ability to solve problems when there is no time limit. However, with 
all the time in the woild, most of us could not solve certain problems 
because there is a limit to our power. 

Spe^ of the mind or intellect refers to the number of tasks a 
person can do in a given or limited amount of time. A student may 
be able to master all the problems of a test if he has time enough. 
But now a time limit is imposed which prevents him from solving 
all of them unless he is an exceptional student. Hie speed of the mind 
is determined by the number of items tliat can be worked in the 
given time. 

You probably know students who can get their lessons well if 
given plenty o( time but who cannot do very well if they have to 
work hurriedly. Such persons have power but not speed. There arc 
students like that— those who do well if given plenty of time but if 
under pressure to hurry seem to become upset and confused. 

Usually power and speed of mind go together. The mind that has 
the power to do hard tasks can generally work speedily also. In fact, 
the mind that has power usually can see the answer quickly and 
therefore works fast. This can be illustrated in the case of reading. A 
person can usually read fast if he has the power to grasp quickly what 
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he reads. Such a person reads lapidly, therefore, because he has the 
power to grasp the meanings quickly. 


HOW DO WE MEASURE GENERAL INTELLIGENCE? 

When we speak of general intelligence, or mental ability, we mean 
verbal intelligence. Wc refer to the ability to read tlie printed page, 
define words, comprehend directions, see relationships and logical 
connections, work aiithmetic problems, supply words which have 
been left out of sentences, give information about general topics.' 

Psychologists have devised tests and examinations for measuring 
these various abilities. If we put all of these tests together, we have a 
test of general intelligence. These tests are sometimes called aptitude 
tests, mental tests, or psychological tests. Most students take these 
tests at some time in their school experience and arc therefore 
familiar widi the type of testing involved. 

How much do such intclligence-^iest scores mean for life in school 
or out of school ? First, it should be made clear that they don’t give 
the whole picture of how one will get along in life by any means. 
One may rate very high in mental tests and still not get along well 
with people, be able to gain any proficiency in sports, or be able to 
handle money; or one may rate toward the bottom of the tests and 
be highly skillful at, say, repairing an automobile or making a dress. 

But the tests do have real meaning. Tliey can be used to predict 
how well a person will do in school subjects, how well he will do in 
professions which require high intelligence, and how alertly, in gem 
era], he will react to ideas and thouglit. They were used in the army 
and they were used to help the returning veteran,.' select the best 
training or the best vocation for himself. 

HOW DO WE DETERMINE MENTAL AGE? 

It may be said in describing a certain man that he has a menuA age 
of only seven. Tliis means that although he is a grown man, his 
mental abilities*— reading, figuring, knowledge of words, amount of 
information, power to reason and think — are only equal to those of 
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the average scven-year'old child. He apparently is very dull and 
retarded. 

On the other hand, we may describe an eight-year-old boy as 
having a mental age of twelve. Such a boy is ahead of his age be- 
cause he has the mental abilities of average twelve-year-olds. 


APPROXIMA.TE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MENTAL AGES 
OF 1,000 NINE-YEAR-OLDS 



Most pupils have the same mental age as chronological age, and the number 
with mental age under their chronological age corresponds with the number 
with mental age over their chronological age. 

The average mental age of two-year-olds is two; of three-year-olds 
it is three; of four-year-olds it is four; of five-year-olds it is five; and 
so on. It is a basic fact that mental age corresponds on the average 
with chronolo^cal age, or the number of years one has lived. 

It is also a basic fact that children of the same age do not have the 
same mental age. They vary greatly. Thus most children nine years 
old have a mental age of nine; but there are also nine-year-olds with 
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mental ages of five, six, seven, eight, ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen/ 

It was found that among 1,000 children, all of whom were clirono- 
logically nine years old, the greatest numlwr, 450, had a menial age 
of nine, which is the same as their chronological age; 190 had a 
mental age of eight; and 190 had a mental age of ten; 70 had a 
mental age of seven; and 70 had a mental age of eleven. The rest 
of the distribution may be seen in the cliart on page 391 and at the 
bottom of this page. 

Notice that the further you get away from the mental'age of nine, 
the fewer are the children. For example, there are fewer cliildren 
with a mental age of seven than with a mental age of eight. You will 
also note that the number of children an equal number of years above 
and below nine are the same. In other words, there are as many with 
a mental age of ten as with a mental age of eight, as many with a 
mental age of eleven as with a mental age of seven, and so on. 

The student may ask if that is the way the intelligence of cliildren 
of any given age is distributed? Or he may ask, *'Don*t children of 
the same age have the same amount of intelligence ?" To these ques- 
tions the answer is that children of the same chronological age vary 
greatly in intelligence. Most of them tend to be average, of course, 
but there are great differences from the average. Those who differ 
greatly arc fewer in number than diose who differ slightly. 


SUMMARY 

In a general way we diink of intelligence as die ability to get along 
ill the world successfully. In a more limited way we think of intelli- 
gence as the ability to learn and to make use of learning. 

A person is intelligent when he comprehends or understands what 

^ Here arc the tacts about 1,000 niiio-year-dds. A siniilar distribution would be 
found for any age. In tbit instance, the age of 9 is from 8<S to 9,5, ihe age of 8 is 
from 7.5 to 8.5, the age of 10 is from 9.5 to 105, etc,; hence, the first row of figures 
which is given above the mental ages: 

3.5-45^53-6.5-7.5-8.5-9.5-10.5-11.5-12.5-13.5-14.5 

Mental Age 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 H 12 13 14 

Number 1 *2 12 70 190 450 190 70 12 2 1 

(or less) (or less) 
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he hears and what he reads. The degree to whidi a person “catches 
on” indicates, in general, the quality of his intelligence. 

Memory is fundamental to intelligence. There must be memory of 
past experiences or there would be very little, if any, intelligence. 

Facts, ideas, and thoughts must be put together logically in order 
to think intelligently. Imagination and reasoning depend on tlie 
ability to associate and relate ideas in new and original ways. 

Abstract intelligence refers to the ability to deal with ideas, words, 
concepts, philosophies, and symbols. 

Social intelligence refers to the effectiveness with which a person 
deals with people. 

Motor, mechanical, or concrete intelligence refers to the ability 
to work with real things like materials and objects, machines and 
motors. 

In connection with intelligence, we have the terms “power” and 
“speed.” Power rcfcis to the total ability we have and to tlie degree 
of difficulty of the tasks we can perform, the lessons we can learn, 
and the concepts we can grasp when we have all the time we need. 
Speed refers to the amount we can accomplish in a limited time. It 
is best to test intelligence by considering both factors rather than 
either one alone. 

General intelligence is measured by intelligence tests which test a 
person’s ability to read, to define words, to remember, and to reason. 

In testing mental ability, the term “mental age” has come into 
common use. Most children have a mental age equal to their chrono' 
logical age, but the mental age of some is below their chronological 
age and for about an equal number the mental age is above the 
chronological age. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about intelligence, 
go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. Compare 
your answers with the ones you made before reading the chapter. How 
many of your beliefs will have to be changed because they are not true p 

2. If you had a phenomenal memory, would it follow that your intelli' 
gence would necessarily be high ? ^plain your answer. 
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3. Explain whether or not it would he possible for a person to be a good 
archilcct and yet be very pooi in doing things with his hands, 

4. Why would chddrcn with good abstract intelligence hnd it easier to 
learn to read than children with inediocic abstract intelligence? 

5. Try to think of some fiicnd who, you would say, has good social inteh 
ligencc. Describe all the traits that go to make up that intelligence. 

6. Would you say that motor intelligence is something (hat you either 
have or lack completely? 

7. Explain whether or not a fast worker is always an intelligent worker. 

H, Explain whether or not it follows that if a person is a slow thinker 

he is not very intelligent. 

9. Explain whether or not you can judge a person’s intelligence by the 
grades he gets in school? 

10. There is a dilfereiice between youi social maturity and your mental 
age. Sec whether you can explain die diifciencc in terms of this illus- 
tration: 

Donald and Wayne are both twenty-one. Donald is hnishing the 
university this year and has done exceptionally well there in his chosen 
field of chemistry. Unfortunately, however, he has limited himself too 
closely to books. He has made few friends during his stay in college, 
has taken part in no extracurricular activities, has had no interest in 
sports. His knowledge of chemistry is broad and accurate. His knowl- 
edge of the world otherwise is not dependable. He has had too little 
firsthand experience. 

Wayne, on the other hand, went to work after he finished high 
school at nineteen. School was always hard for him, and although he 
worked diligently, it took him five years to get through high school. 
He has been working as a radio repairman now for two years and is 
one of the best men in the shop, In high school Wayne was active 
in basketball and football. He was well known and well liked by all of 
the students. Since leaving school he continues to have a variety of 
interests. He coaches a Boy Scout basketball team. He swims and plays 
tennis in the summer. He skis and skates in the winter. He and his 
girl friend go to dances now and then, to the movies, to the homes of 
their friends for parties. 

What would be your estimation of the mental age of Donald and 
of Wayne? What would be your estimation of the social maturity, the 
grown-upness, of each ? 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. An age is reached when we don’t acquire any more inceMectual capacity? 

2. The age when mental maturity is reached is fifty ? 

3. The o£t-<|uoted statement, "You can't teach an old dog new tricks,” is true of 
adults and their learning? 

4. A person with an I.Q. of 100 is above normal ? 

5. A person with an I.Q. of 190 is exceptionally intelligent? 

6. It is not desirable for a person to be different from the normal in iiUelligcnce? 

7. Morons arc generally able to take care of themselves, but idiots are not? 

8. Students with very high LQ.’s are generally bookworms? 

9. Brains and beauty do not go together? 

10. If a child is a moron at ten, we can expect tliat he will be a dull normal or a 
normal by the time he is an adult? 


^11 are acquainted with the general nature of physical growth in 
animals and man. Growth is usually rapid from birth until maturity, 
but it stops when maturity is reached. Intelligence depends upon 
growth in general, but specifically it depends upon the growth of the 
nervous system of which the brain is the most important part intel< 
lectually. 
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The yean from 20 to 40 are called the “golden years.” These three men may be equally 
bright on commencement day* but if one of them uses the next few years to learn, 
develop his mind and penonality, he will be farther along at 40 than those equipped 
with equal intelligence who are lazy, lacking in effort, or inadequate socially. 

Either shortly before or shortly after beginning school, you ac-< 
quired the ability to read and also to write, spell, and do arithmetic. 
As you became older, your ability to work arithmetic problems, to 
spell, to write, and to read grew, as was shown by your ability to do 
increasingly harder work and more of it. In view of these general 
facts, it is easily apparent that a person’s mental powers hicrcase with 
his increase in age from birth to maturity. 

WHAT IS THE COURSE OF MENTAL GROWTH? 

Let us turn our attention to the exact course of this mental growth. 
The graph on page 399 .shows the course of mental growth according 
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Why ore the years between 35 and 50 called the “years of usefulness”? Too many people 
think that the only time they can learn is during the school years. Even though our 
mental growth has stopped at about 20, we then have the task of making most use of 
our powers by development and learning. 


to the various levels of I.Q. Keep in mind that the curves repre- 
sent averages and, therefore, are free of sliarp twists and irregularities. 
A curve representing the mental growth of a single individual would 
not be a smooth or an even curve but would have some unevenness. 

It will be noted that mental growth is very rapid the first ten years, 
as shown by the steepness of the curve. The rate of mental growth is 
probably not quite so rapid at ten as at five, for example. In other 
words, a slight decrease in the rate of mental growth is evident at the 
age of ten or thereabouts. The decrease in the rate of growth con- 
tinues. During the next five years, from ten to fifteen, the growth is 
not so rapid as from five to ten. During the years from ten to fifteen 
the rate of growth slows down, there being more slowing down near 
the age of fifteen than near' the age of ten. The slowing down con- 
tinues, and die growth from fifteen to twenty is less than the growth 
from ten to fifteen. 

Growth in mentd capacity stops, on the average, we believe, in the 

early twenties, and the brighter persons tend to grow in mental ca- 
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pacity a little longer than do die dull. There are individual differ- 
ences, of course; the mental growth of some may .stop entirely in the 
teens, while others may grow a little in intellectual stature during 
the early twenties. 

But we can still learn. When it is said that mental growth stops at 
about twenty, or that mental power does not increase after that time, 
the assumption is often made that people cannot learn anything after 
that age. It does not mean that at all. That mental power stops grow- 
ing or diat intellectual stature is reached at about twenty means chat 
we do not become stronger intellectually — that is, we do not acquire 
any more mental power or capacity to learn just by growing older, 
In other words, nature does not put any more capital in the intel- 
lectual bank after the early twenties. 

The best years. The high school or college student has the golden 
years of life before him. These arc the twenty years from twenty until 
forty. This designation of twenty years as the particularly fruitful 
ones of life does not mean that there are sharp clianges after the age 
of forty. The normal changes during single adult years are almost 
imperceptible except, of course, near the end of a long life, when 
great changes can occur in a few years. 

One of the methods of determining the age when man is ablest 
or has the most capacity is to find the age when he writes his greatest 
book, composes his greatest symphony, produces his most important 
invention. The greatest products arc given to the world by men and 
women at about the age of forty. There are great achievements at all 
the adult ages, but more between diirty-fivc and forty-five than at 
any other age. 

The importance of the years from twenty to forty lies in the fact 
that during these years wc have our maximum mental capacity. We 
also have a maximum of ambidon because during our adult years 
we have the problems of beginning our lifework and establislung 
our own home. It is then that life presents its greatest cltallengcs 
and then that we have the most capacity to meet them. 

It is during the twenties and thirties of people’s lives that they have 
greater capacity to learn and make progress than at any other time. It 
is commonly thought diat the childhood years of life are the best ones 
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£ot studying and learning. That k not the case. The best years come 
aCier maturity is reached. It is during the twenties and tliirties — the 


MENTAL CAPACITY FROM BIRTH TO OLD AGE 
ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
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Age 


Mental capacity increases rapidly the fint ten years of life and then less 
rapidly to reach its maximum at about the age of twenty. The “golden 
years” are approximately from twenty to forty, after which there is a steady 
decline which increases as the end of life is reached. The curves represent 
averages, and there are, of course, individuals who differ from the average. 

twenties particularly — ^that people study to become lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, ciiginccrs, architects, businessmen, and ministers. It is then 
that they aetjuire the higher knowledge and skills that are needed. 
And, it is during the thirties and forties that these people apply their 
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knowledge to actual experience, arriving at fifty with a fine combina- 
tion foi usefulness. 

It is true that most people do not go to school during their twenties 
and thirties. However, the number who do go is growing. Moie arc 
taking night courses and correspondence courses than arc enrolled 
in colleges. Then, too, there are at present a great many veterans, in 
their twenties or even thirties, in college. 

Decline around fifty. Intellectual capacity, it seems, reaches its 
maximum somewhere about the age of forty. After this, a slight 
decline in mental efficiency piobably sets in and the decline con- 
tinues at a slow rate until the last few years of life when mental 
abilities decline more rapidly and are lost altogether with death. 

The chart on page 399 is intended to depict what probably is the 
course of growth and decline of mental capacity. These facts must 
not be interpreted 'too narrowly. All ages can be the best. In fact, 
excellent work has been done by men and women in their sixties, 
seventies, and eighties. There are great individual differences. 

Goethe finished the literary masterpiece Vaust at the age of eighty. 
At the age of eighty-three Tennyson wrote tliat immortal poem 
“Crossing the Bai.” Lamarck, die distinguished French zoologist, 
finished his great work, T/ie Natural History of the Invertebrates, at 
the age of seventy-eight. The record of great achievements at an ad- 
vanced age probably belongs to Titian, who painted his picture of the 
Battle of Lepanta at the age of ninety-eight. 

Some mental test results have shown that such mental abilities as 
indicated by the amount of vocabulary and general information a 
person has do not deteriorate witli age. There is even an increase for 
adults who read and study a great deal or who, in other words, keep 
alive intellectually. In many instances, the decline of ability occurs 
because adults become intellectually lazy and do not use their minds 
so bard or study so much as they did when tlicy were in school. 

Keeping intellectually alive. Two men who were equally bright 
and of the same age took up die study of medicine and started prac- 
tice at the age of twenty-eight. Both had studied hard in school. 
After leaving school, however, one of the doctors kept up his study- 
ing, whereas the other seldom referred to a medical journal or to 



books in the held of medicine. 
Furthermore, he did little recrea- 
tional leading. 

At forty-live these men were 
very different. The man who had 
kept mentally and intellectually 
alert by systematic study was re- 
garded as one who knew his busi- 
ness. He was considered an up-to- 
date doctor. The people in the 
community had confidence in 
him as a doctor who had the lat- 
est and best knowledge and meth- 
ods for treating them. Other doc- 
tors consulted him when they 
had difficulties in the diagnosis 
and treatment of their patients. 

The second doctor’s practice 



did not grow much. The people ”“''® 

didn’t think he was so good. p®®pk do not lose their pi 

Many of them felt he was slip- accomplish, or otherwise us 

ping. People observed also that DeForest, the i 

he didn t go to medical meet- . .. .. .l « .1. 

. 11111 1 inventions at the age of seventy-three, 

mgs and that he had too much 

time for loafing and for social activities. As one prominent citizen 


All older people do not lose their power to 
create, accomplish, or otherwise use their 
mental gifts. Dr. Lee DeForest, the inventor 
of the audion tube, is still working on new 
inventions at the age of seventy-three. 


said, “I don’t believe the doctor spends much time with his books and 


in the laboratory.” There was a fcelmg that he was “going to seed.” 

The first doctor had utilized the years from twenty-eight to forty- 
five in more fully equipping his mind with ideas and with methods 
of practicing medicine more effectively. Being alive and increasingly 
alert professionally tended to make liim a more vivid and interesting 
personality too. 

But the second doctor declined in professional and personal stature. 
With the passing of years, the difference increased. At sixty the first 
doctor was at the height of a very successful career, and the other 
doctor was barely getting along. 

All years of life are important, of course; but the common mistake 

«>i 
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is to believe that when a student has finished high school oi college 
his education is over and that the years following high school or 
college arc poor years foi educational and personal development. 

Mental abilities do not la.st indeBnitely without use. If we do not 
keep learning and developing, we will lose ground by forgetting and 
becoming lUSty. One’s mind is like a storage battciy ; it runs' down if 
not recharged. 

What we wish to impress is the idea that the adult years of life 
are important years from the standpoint of intellectual stature and 
that they should be used for increasing one’s brain power and for 
improving one’s personality. Furthermore, the years from twenty to 
forty are the best years of life because it is then that people have most 
capacity. A person should use his “intellectual capital” to the fullest 
extent all the years of his life. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY OUR I.Q.? 


Calculation of the intelligence quotient. As said before, I.Q. is the 
abbreviation for intelligence quotient just as M.A. is the abbreviation 
for mental age. You have heard it said that so^and^ has a low LQ. 
or that so-and-so has a high I.Q. or that so-and-so’s I.Q. is just 
average. You have also heard of Dr. I.Q. of radio fame. Dr. I.Q. asks 
questions to test how bright we are. 

The expression “I.Q.” has come into our vocabulary, and we 
should learn what its exact meaning actually is. The I.Q., or the in- 
telligence quotient, indicates a person’s brightness. The average I.Q. 
is 100 and represents avertige brightness. LQ.’s above 100 .are above 
average, and those below 100 indicate less than average brightness. 

In order to calculate the intelligence quotient, we divide the mental 
age by the chronological, or actual, age: 


I.Q.= 


M.A. 

C.A. 


X 100. 


That is, if a ninc'year-old boy has the mental age of eleven, his I.Q. 
would be X 100, or 122. 

The purpose of the 100 is to get rid of the decimal. This boy, with 
an I.Q. of 122, is bright. He has grown 1.22 years mentally each year. 
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This is 0.22 of a year more than the average, which is one year of 
mental growth each year. 

The I.Q. of a fourteen-year-old boy witli a mental age of eleven is 
found as follows: LQ. = X 100, or 79. 

This boy is dull. His I.Q. is a good deal below average. He has 
grown only 0.79 of a year mentally each year, so it has taken him 
fourteen years to reach a mental level of eleven. It took the other 
boy only nine years to reacli tlie same mental level, 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELUGILNCE QUOTIENTS 



Inlelligencs Quoltents 
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Thb curve is called the “normal” curve because it indicates that there are as 
many people in the groups above normal intelligence as there are below. 

Distribution of TQ.’s. It is hard to interpret the meaning of I.Q.*s 
without a knowledge of how the I.Q.’s are distributed. In the first 
plac^ there are no gaps between the I.Q.’s. For example, there are 
I.Q.’s immediately above and below 100 and merging with it; that is, 
there are I.Q.’s of 99.9, 99.8, 100.1, 100.2, and so on. So it is with every 
I.Q. There are I.Q.’s right next to it. In other words, the LQ.’s are 
continuous widi no gaps between them. 

The distribution of intelligence is assumed to be represented by the 
normal curve, as illustrated in the graph above. Notice how sym- 
metrical this curve or figure is. Such a distribution is called a normal 
distribution. 

The distribution pictured by this curve can also be shown by a 
numerical distribution of the score. Let us assume that the distribu- 
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tion is of 10,000 children according to the classification given in the 
graph on page 403. 

Note that 6,000 of the cinktren are normal,* or average, that the 
number of dull normal (1,400) balances the number of bright nor- 
mal (1,400), and that there are not quite half so many (2,800, or 
1,400 -j- 1,400) in these two classifications as there arc in the average 
group (6,000). Tile number of bordeiline (500) is the same as the 
number of superior (500) ; and the number of feeble-minded (100) 
is the same as the number of very superior (100). 

No doubt it would be better for the world to have a larger pro- 
portion of superior and very superior than of the borderline and 
feeble-minded; but, as the world is, there is a balance between the 
extremes, 

Very superior intelligence. Any child who has an I.Q. of 130 and 
over is classified as very superior. Only 1 per cent of children and 
adults, taken as a whole, have I.Q.’s that high. In an unselccted group, 
1 in 100, or 10 in 1,000, have I.Q.’s above 130. 

The best students in high school usually have I.Q.’s above 130. 
There arc some with I.Q.’s that high who are not outstanding, of 
course, because they are not ambitious and industrious or because 
they may not have good health. The state and national leaders come 
from the very superior group. Our top-ranking doctors, leading 
lawyers, most successful businessmen, most inspiring ministers and 
priests, best college professors, and finest authors have I.Q.’s over 130. 

Superior intelligence. About 5 per cent of the school children and 
5 per cent of the population at large have I.Q.’s between 120 and 129. 
Persons in diis classification have very good minds and may be con- 

^ A word should be snid alx)iil: the term "normnl." Usually we think ot deviation 
from the normal as having to do with distortions of mind and behavior. If n person 
is said to he normal, it is indicated that he is all right, but if we say he is not normal, 
it is implied tliat he is odd, queer, maladjusted, or “a bit off." When we talk alwut 
normal in connection with intelligence, wc do not have those ideas in mind at all. 
Normal means average, ami tlic normal intelligence is the average intelligence. When 
discussing the range and distribution of I.Q.’s, the psychologist U not referring U> 
psychopathic trails at all. He is referring to the amount of those abilities that are 
determined by staiu].ir(li/x:d intelligence tests. The group just alx>ve the average or 
normal has been called the "bright normal" to indicate its relationship to the normal 
or average group. 
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Intelligence tests differ for different ages, but our degree of brightness remains about tlie 
same throughout our lives. 

sidered as superior. What has been said of students and out-of-school 
adults for those with I.Q.’s above 130 is true for those witli LQ.’s 
between 120 and 129, except to a lesser extent. In other words, 
students with LQ.’s of 120 to 129 have brightness enougii to succeed 
at almost everydiing they want to do and, if they fail, it is because 
of a limited personality and lack of industry. The superior group 
sliould do very well in high school and in college, too. The profes- 
sions of law, teaching, medicine, and others arc open to them and, 
in general, those with I.Q.’s between 120 and 129 should be consid- 
ered well endowed. They are next in brightness only to the highest 
1 per cent. 

Bright normal intelligence. Taken at large, 14 per cent of the popu- 
lation have I.Q.’s between 110 and 119. Only 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion have higher I.Q.’s and 80 per cent arc lower; so the bright nornurl 
are in the highest 20 per cent or highest one-fifth of the population as 
a whole. 
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Students with this degree of brightness should do very well in the 
grades, their work in high school will be very satisfactory if they 
woik hard, and they usually can do good work in college if they 
observe tlic methods for studying effectively. In fact, the average 
students in a typical college are likely to be in the bright normal 
classification. 

Normal or average intelligence. Psychologically, Abraham Lincoln 
was right when he referred to God’s loving the common people be- 
cause he made so many of them. Psychologists have found diat 60 per 
cent of the people have LQ.’s between 90 and 109. The people in this 
group aie said to be normal so far as intelligence is concerned. You 
will note that even though 100 is the exact average, still a range of 
ten points is allowed on each side, down to 90 and up to, but not 
including, 110. 

The school progress of children with I.Q.’s between 90 and 109 
varies greatly. Some are very successful in the grades, and some are 
not. It should be borne in mind tliat there is a considerable difference 
in intelligence between the extremes of this group, between a 90 and 
109, and that a pupil with an I.Q. of 109 is considerably brighter than 
a pupil with an I.Q. of 90. The school progress of the average group 
depends largely on how industrious they are and how well they arc 
taught. They do not have any intelligence to spare, so they must 
make up for average intelligence by more than average indus- 
triousness. 

In high school those with LQ.’s under 100 find academic subjects 
like English, algebra, geometry, cliemistry, foreign languages, and 
so on very hard "and often do not do satisfactory work in them. The 
same is true also, but to a lesser extent, of those who have a higher 
position in the average group. 

Students with average I.Q.’s have a hard time in college. Those 
with I.Q.’s of about 90 especially have a very difficult time and almost 
invariably fail. 

Dull normal intelligence. In the dull normal classification the 
I.Q.’s range from 80 to 89. Fourteen per cent of the people are dull 
normal, the percentage being the same as the percentage in the bright 
normal group. So the dull normal and bright normal balance each 
other. Many children of this group have a hard time in school. For 



example, it takes them much 
longer to Icaui to read than it 
takes brighter cliildrcn. They 
often fail in school and cause the 
teacher much trouble and dis- 
tress. They are often the problem 
children in school. 

Not many children with I.Q.’s 
between 80 and 89 finish high 
school. They have so much 
trouble with dieir subjects that 
most of them drop out of school 
upon reaching the age when they 
no longer are compelled by law 
to attend. 

In afterschool life many of couMm meinw vinoii i«»mutB, ihc. 
those with I.Q.’s between 80 and Dull nonnal children, or 14 per cent of all 
89 have difficulty in getting well- children, are often taught in separate classes, 
paying jobs. Many transients and Children with an I.Q. of 80-89 find avenge 
unemployed are in this group, “koolwork too hard for them. 

However, there are dull normal 

with good personalities and willingness to work who make a good 
living and a good adjustment in life. They rarely are leaders, but 
they fit in with the community requirements and get along very 
well. 

Many of our delinquents and criminals are in the dull normal 
group. In fact, the average I.Q. of those who are in prisons and 
reformatories usually falls witliin the range of the dull normal group. 

This is to be expected, smee those who are not well equipped to con- 
tend with the problems of getting along with people and with mak- 
ing a living turn to antisocial way.s. 

Many of the most troublesome boys and girls in school are in the 
dull normal group. They have so much difficulty witli their subjects 
and experience so much failure that they become discouraged. So 
they may try to get satisfaction from misbehavior, even though they 
may not realize that misbehaving is an attempt to obtain s.itisfaction 
that they cannot obtain from school subjects. 
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Again we must add a warning. Do not think that all o£ the dull 
normal are out-and-out failures in school, socially inadequate, and 
vocationally unfit in adult life. Far from it, because many arc indus- 
trious, usually douig the simpler tasks, it is tiue, but getting along 
very well. Howevei-, there is a laigcr peicentage of inadequacy in the 
dull normal group than in the groups with the higher LQ.’s. 

Borderline to fccbtc-mindcdness. Just as there are 5 pet cent of the 
people in the superior group, so are tliere 5 per cent of the people in 
the borderline to feeble-minded group. 

What has been said of the dull normal can also be said of the 
borderline group but with greater emphasis. The proportion of the 
borderline group who have trouble in school is greater than that of 
the dull normal, and adults witli the intellectual classification of 
borderline are often inadequate. Wc may be almost certain that any- 
one with a true l.Q. of from 70 to 79 will not progress very far in 
school and certainly not in a very satisfactory manner. 

Feeble-minded. According to our classification, only 1 per cent of 
the people have intelligence quotients under 70 and are classified as 
feeble-minded. Sometimes it is claimed that a higher percentage arc 
feeble-minded, but that conclusion may be based on a different stand- 
ard. For our purposes, we arc clo.se enough to the truth when we say 
that 1 per cent of the people are feeble-minded. 

Just as the term implies, a person is feeble-minded when his mind 
is feeble. Specifically, the mental development of the feeble-minded 
is at most 70 per cent of average. While an average child grows one 
year mentally every year up to adulthood, the feeble-minded grows 
mentally at most only .70 of a year each year. The amount of devel- 
opment of a feeble-minded person depends upon the degfee of 
feeble-raindedness, or the I.Q., wliich varies from a little above 0 
up to 70. 

It is fortunate that the proportion of people who are feeble- 
minded is tow, since many of them are not able to take care of 
themselves and must be placed in institutions. Almost every state, if 
not ail of them, has one or more institutions for keeping su^ feeble- 
minded of the lower levels. Their care costs the states millions of 
dollars every year. 

It is a common idea that all feeble-minded have expressions or 
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deformities whicli mark them as being feeble-minded. It is also some- 
times thought tliat the feeble-minded have a mental disease or are 
insane. Neither of these ideas is accurate. The feeble-minded have 
limited powers to think and to learn, but they are not to be confused 
with the insane. 

It is true that many of the lower levels of the feeble-minded, the 
idiots especially and even the imbeciles, have very unattractive and 
distorted expressions, badly shaped heads — some being very large 
and some very small— and crippled bodies. But there arc feeble- 
minded of very good physiques and even those who are very 
attractive. 

On the whole, however, the feeble-minded children are definitely 
less attractive dian the bright. The bordeiline and dull normal are 
usually about normal in appearance, generally not so attractive as the 
bright but more attractive than the feeble-minded. In other words, 
there arc, of course, many intellectually dull individuals who arc 
more attractive physically than die bright but, on the whole, there is 
a slight advantage with the bright. 

Classes of feeble-minded. There arc three classes of feeble-minded : 
the morons, imbeciles, and idiots. The following outline gives the 
classes and their I.Q.’s: 

C/ats qf InUUigence 

FeeMe-mtndedness Quotient 

Moron .. 50 to 69 

Imbecile ... 25 to 49 

Idiot Up to 25 

Some morons are found in the schools, but they cannot compete 
with average children and so are sure to fail. A moron has an I.Q. 
of 50 to 69. Many of the larger schools have special classes for the 
morons, with teachers who give them very easy reading and arith- 
metic and who teach them to play and get along with each other as 
well as to use their hands in sewing, doing elementary manual train- 
ing, and so on. Some adult morons get jobs doing simple janitor’s 
work, simple routine factory work, and farmwork. In many in- 
stances, they arc good dependable workers. 

Even imbeciles are sometimes put in special classes, although most 
of them are put in institutions or schools for the feeble-minded. The 
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imbecile, with an I.Q. of 25 to 49, Is above the idiot but below the 
moron in brightness. Of the three groups, the idiots, of course, need 
the most supervision and control because they are unable to care for 
themselves. Some of them are completely helpless and are kept in bed 
under constant care. 

It is hard to determine the lowest limit of I.Q. for the idiot. It can’t 
be zero because anyone who is alive has some intelligence. We some- 
times assume that it is about 10. Thus a full-grown idiot of minimum 
intelligence has the intelligence of the average baby a little over a 
year old. There are idiots with even less intelligence than that, hardly 
being able to take food or pay attention to what is going on about 
them. Fortunately, such idiots do not live long. 

The range for the feeble-minded is large, being from about 10 up 
to 70. That is a wide spread, and tills fact should be kept in mind 
when thinking of die feeble-minded. They range from the helpless, 
almost inanimate, idiot to the high-grade moron who looks entirely 
normal and holds down a job, is able to get along, and is regarded as 
a good citizen. 

Physical attractiveness and LQ, The popular notion of a bright 
student is a boy or girl undersized, hollow cliested, spindly legged, 
with pale complexion and weary-looking eyes peering through large 
heavy-rimmed glasses. It is common to think diat the best brains are 
housed in weak bodies, and vice versa. “He has a strong back but a 
weak mind” is a descriptive statement that gives the idea that big, 
strong people arc not very highly endowed intellectually — ^that is, 
that they are not very bright. You have heard that brains and beauty 
seldom go together. 

Like many common psychological ideas, these notions on physical 
size and brightness are not correct. The trudi is that brains and 
brawn, brightness and good health, good minds and good size tend 
to go hand in hand. There are, of course, students who arc under- 
sized, of poor figures, and in poor health, who have better than aver- 
age minds and in some instances very superior minds. 

More often than not, however, good physique and brains go hand 
in hand. Such a statement does not mean that the correspondence is 
close. It does not mean that the better looking a person is, the more 
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intelligent he will be; yet it docs mean that briglit people tend to be 
well developed and attractive physically. 

Thus, if we should select the brightest high school girls and then 
rate them for phyisical attractiveness, it would be found that over 
half of them would receive a better-tlian-average rating. Personal 
i]ualities of brightness and attractiveness tend to go together. 

Let us illustrate this another way and take a group of dull children, 
those with I.Q.’s of 60 to 80. If these children are examined for at- 
tractiveness of face and figuie and for health and energy, it will be 
found that on tire whole they are under average. In other words, they 
tend to be smaller, have some sickness, and are not so pretty and 
wholesome-looking as children who are average and above average 
in brightness. There will, of course, be some in the group who meet 
even the Hollywood standards of pulchritude. 

And, incidentally, that raises the question whether or not the 
Hollywood heroines and handsomes have good minds or if they have 
“any brains,” as we say. This is not an important psychological ques- 
tion particularly but an interesting one which often £nds a place in 
everyday conversation. It pertains to the question at hand of die 
relationship of personal, mental, and jdiysical qualities. 

Our Hollywood persons of note are truly above average in intelli- 
gence, and many of them are distinctly superior. It cannot be said of 
them that they are “good-looking but dumb.” 

Most of the young actresses and actors are bright. Shirley Temple 
and Mickey Rooney have quick and alert minds. Shirley is in the 
highest 1 per cent. All in all, pretty actresses and handsome actors 
probably have good heads on their shoulders. The facts are that 
health, vitality, a good-looking face, and an attractive figure tend to 
accompany better-than-average intelligence. 

The principle of compensation does not apply so often as die 
principle of uniform or all-round endowment. Tlie principle of com- 
pensation is to the effect that if a person is weak in one respect then 
he will be strong in another to balance or compensate for the weak- 
ness. Thus, if be isn’t strong of body, he will be strong of mind; if 
unattractive in appearance, then he will be strong and winning of 
personality; if good in music, then poor in mathematics, and so on. 
There arc, of course, examples of this principle of compensation, but 
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it is not the rule. More often than nol> good qualities go together or 
poorer qualities go together in the same person rather than balance 
each other. 

DOES OUR I.Q. REMAIN THE SAME THROUGHOUT LIFE? 

We have discussed the diUerent classifications of hi ightness ; feeble- 
mindedness, borderline, dull normal, normal or average, bright 
normal, superior, and very superior. Tlie question to answer is this: 
Does the degree of brightness remain the same throughout life.^ 

It is hard to answer questions in psychology with a positive yes or 
no because our measurements are not always perfectly accurate and 
because human bcliavior and personality are so complex. Conse- 
quently, tiiere are exceptions. Still there is enough evidence to war- 
rant our saying that the degree of brightness or classification of 
intelligence is fairly constant throughout life. Those who arc feeble- 
minded will always be feeble-minded, those who are dull will always 
be dull, the average will always be average, and the blight will 
always be bright. 

Exceptions have been- found, of course, to show that changes from 
one classification to anotlier do occur, and in some instances, die 
changes have been for the better. 

It is almost certain that if a child is definitely feeble-minded, he 
will always be so. There is no case on record that we know of where 
a definitely established idiot, imbecile, or moron ever became any- 
thing else. Neither do we know of a child of grade or high school age 
whose I.Q, has been established by careful and extensive testing as 
being 130, 140, or 150, for example, who will not always have a very 
bright mind or high degree of brightness unless the nervous system, 
and thus the mind, become affected by disease or injury. 

One may drink too much and accomplish nothing with his life. 
Another may be unusually lazy. Another may be without ambition. 
This should not mislead one into believing that there has been a 
sharp decline in intelligence quotient or in the degree of brightness. 
The het is that the true and potential intelligence is the same as 
before. The deficiency lies in weak personal characteristics, such as 
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laziness, shiftlcssness, bad habits, or dissipation, which picvent the 
full use of the intelligence; the intelligence is present, but it is not 
being used. 

It must seem that nature is harsh when she consigns each person 
for life to a definite classification according to intelligence. For many, 
it seems that that is a very severe life sentence. Certainly it must seem 
so when one thinks of the borderline and the dull. 

We cannot be happy, of course, about the mentally weak and unfit, 
but we must accept the fact that they arc sure to be with us and 
remain that way throughout their lives. It is our problem to take care 
of the mentally deficient and help and encourage those who do not 
succeed very well because of insufficient mental endowment. 

Mentally deficient people may have many other qualities — good 
personality, good character, mechanical ability, or physical prowess. 
They may have the faculty of making the most of the talents which 
they have and of getting along surprisingly well. For these people 
tliere arc qualities which balance or tend to make up for limited 
mental capacity. They arc the people who make the most of what- 
ever talent tlicy may have. 

There are children, youths, and adults who have so little intelli- 
gence that they are socially and economically inadequate and have 
to be helped by society. These are the people who live in institutions 
where they have a simple environment and are given the care which 
they need because of their weaknesses. 

Intelligence is only one factor that contributes to efficiency; but, of 
course, it is a very important one. Because ’of the great range in 
mental abilities, some people arc clever and strong and, consequently, 
they may take advantage of those vvho arc less strong. In such situa- 
tions the ideal of democracy, with its emphasis on good will and 
brotherhood, should influence the strong to help die weak rather 
than to exploit or take advantage of them. In fact, democracy asks 
more than this. It requires the strong to take the responsibility of 
helping the weak and of preventing them from being downtrodden. 
It seems that the creator determines the distribution of capacity with 
its tremendously wide range, but it is for man to make the most of 
those capacities for both the individual and the common good. 
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SUMMARY 


Growth and development take place at various rates and patterns 
{torn birth to twenty, when it is assumed that maturity is reached 
or nearly so. The course of mental growth is very definite and is 
easily understood. It develops very rapidly and at a fairly constant 
rate from biith to the age of ten, when it begins to slow down. By 
the age of fifteen, tlie growth is mucli less dian before the age of ten. 
Following the age of fifteen the rate of mental growth is much less, 
and it comes to a stop either shortly before or shortly after the age of 
twenty. 

Contrary to common opinion, the years after twenty, or the adult 
years, are excellent years for acquiring more education because people 
have their full mental capacity then. Mental capacities in general 
probably decline after the age of forty, but it is remarkable how older 
adults can maintain their mental faculties if they keep using them 
fully. 

The I.Q., or intelligence quotient, indicates the degree of bright- 
ness and the rate of mental development. It is the ratio between 


mental age and chronological age or 


M.A. 

C.A.* 


The average I.Q. is 100. 1.Q.'s range from very low, say, about 10, 
to the highest, which is about 190 or nearly 200. Most I.Q.’s are aver- 
age, and as the distance above and below 100 increases, the number 
of I.Q.’s decreases. 

In school and in life in general, mental ability manifests itself to 
a considerable degree in the way pupils get along. 

Physical qualities and mental qualities tend to go hand in hand, 
but tWe are exceptions, of course. In general, good, average, or poor 
qualities tend to go together in the same person. 

It has been found that for the individual, mental growth is fairly 
consistent. This means that very few people, if any, diange very 
much in brightness. Thus, dullness, averageness, or superiority in 
individuals remains fairly constant throughout life. Even though 
our mental capacities are fairly well determined early in life, still it 
is possible to make much use of whatever capacities we have. 
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In a general way, intelligence is one of several factors that deter- 
mine how a person gets along in the world. Usually, but not always, 
a person with higher intelligence gets along better than one with 
lower intelligence, 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your mental 
growth and intelligence quotient, go over the questions at the beginning 
of the chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones you made 
bcfoie reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be 
changed because they aic not true^ 

2, Discuss your reaction to diese people: 

a. “What's the good of adult education? Your brain stops developing 
by the time you are twenty or twenty-one anyway.” 

b. “Don’t woiry if he's a moron. He’ll grow out of it." 

c. “If that child can’t learn to read at six, he’ll nevci learn.” 

d. “When you’ve reached your fortieth birthday, you might as well give 
up your ambitions.’’ 

e. “Don’t try to learn to play the piano at your age. Childhood is the 
only time to begin that.’’ 

/. “Once bright, always bright. So why keep on studying all of your 
life?” 

g. “He’s a bright boy. He’s bound to be a success.” 

3, Classify each of the following people in one of the divisions of inlclli- 
gence and explain how well such a ficrson will do in school, to the 
extent that wc can picdict fiom the I.Q., and what might be expected 
of him in later life: 

a. Earl has an I.Q. of 135. 

b. Sally has an I.Q. of 99, 

c. Peter has an I.Q. of 62, 

d. Jack has an I.Q. of 30. 

e. Myron has an I.Q. of 110. 

/. Alice has an I.Q. of 186. 

g, Joyce has an M.A. of 11 and a C.A. of 8. 

/i. Mary has an M.A. of 2 and a CA. of 10. ^ 

4. Dr. and Mrs. Hood have a fifteen-year-old son, Greg, who doesn’t like 
.school and has nevei gotten goiwl marks. Menial tests that Greg has 
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taken indicate that his I.Q. is between 80 and 90. Dr. Hoot! is a success' 
fill physician who expects his son to become a doctoi, too, .ind some iLiy 
take ovci his pnictice. Do you think Greg will cvei be able to do so? 

5. Erling is ten and ii half ycais old. According to an intelligence test, he 
has a mental age of eleven yeais and diree montlhs. What i,s his intelli- 
gence quotient? 

6. Larry ha.s .in intelligence quotient of 184. Do you think it is possible 
that his extieme brightness may create many difficult problems for him ^ 

7. Chris, a ficshinan in high school, said, “I just overheard the principal 
say that I have an I.Q. of 133. That’s high enough for me, so I guess I'll 
take it easy from now on.” What do you think of Chris’s attitude? 



21. Your Thinking and 
a Good M.ind 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

Any one o£ these statements shows straight thinking^ 

1. “I haven’t opened a book since 1 left school.” 

2. ”1 knew the moment 1 saw him that I didn’t like him.” 

3. “How do you know that’s true?” 

4. “The best way to decide any question is to toss a coin.” 

5. “I'll be glad when school is out and I can stop using my mind.” 

6 . “You can get all the experience you want just by reading books.” 

7 . 'Td like to hear your side of tlic story too.” 

8. “Ask .someone wiser than you to decide any big problem you have.” 

9. “1 don’t like to diink about world problems. I just put them out of my mind.” 

10. “I read a couple of newspapers. Then I’m more apt to get at the facts.” 


can’t £ool Bill because he can think straight.” 

“When a problem comes up, Mary knows how to get at the truth 
of it.” 

“In Miss Brown’s classes the pupils are careful of their statements 
because she asks for the proof.” 

“Chess is a good game because you have to reason when you play 
it.” 
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“He’s a scatterbrain. He can’t stick to a single topic long enough 
to put any facts togctlier.” 

“Poor Ix)uis is feeble-minded. He can hardly reason at all.” 

All these statements concern dunking and reasoning and the use 
of ideas and thoughts. References to getting at the truth, obtaining 
the right answer, or insisting on proof pertain to die mental processes 
of thinking and reasoning. 

As long as we are awake, we are doing thinking of some sort. 
Ideas, pictures, or dioughts of some kind are always in our minds. 
They may be just idle dreams, woolgathering, fanciful notions, aim- 
less wonderings; or they may be systematic thoughts about a plot for 
a story, plans for the next day’s work, a speech to be given at to- 
morrow’s assembly, the news in the paper, or the merits of one friend 
as compared with another. But whatever the type and the quality of 
thinking, a person is doing some kind of thinkmg when he is awake. 

WHAT KIND OF MIND IS A GOOD MIND? 

It is good to be bright. Obviously a student with a bright mind or 
with a high I.Q. will get along better in the world than one who is 
dull or has a low I.Q. 

But there is more to the mind than just brightness. There arc cer- 
tain qualities that cause better thinking and reasoning. A mind with 
these qualities is more likely to have good judgment and to get the 
right answer. A person who has such qualities will be greatly re- 
spected by his fellows. These qualities arc: (1) impartiality and 
fairness; (2) broad-mindedness, open-mindednc.ss, and tolerance; 
(3) critical-mindedness and a sense of acciuracy; and (4) suspended 
judgment. 

Impartiality and foirncss. The boys of the Lovell High School base- 
ball team were evaluating the star pitclier, Pat Mooney, of the Felton 
High team. The Lovell and Felton teams were ancient rivals, and 
feeling between them was always sharp. It was hard for the Lovell 
players to be fair and impartial in giving die Felton pitcher the 
credit he deserved. One said that Pat Mooney was lucky. Another 
Lovell player said that Mooney had sucli good support from the other 
players that he couldn’t help but win. Still anodier said that the 
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**Ilh the best car on the market— bar noiic.^* Having strong opinions about things is not 
wrong, but refusing* to listen to the other fellow’s opinions with an open mind is> for 
it shows intolerance. 


Felton players were such heavy hitters that almost any pitcher could 
win with such a good baseball club. 

But Bill Hanson, the Lovell pitcher, pointed out several facts. He 
said that Pat Mooney averaged twelve strike-outs a game and that 
no team had made over seven hits in any game, that no team had 
scored over five runs, and that one-fourth of the games Pat pitched 
Were shutouts. All this, he pointed out, showed that Pat Mooney was 
a strong pitcher, which of course it does. 

“Pat’s really good," said Bill. “I wish I had his record.” 

It is often hard to be fair and impartial because our wishes and 
our prejudices put facts out of the way. Try to be fair and impartial 
by asking: “What arc the facts?” “What is right?” “What is the 
truth?” 

Broad-mindedness, open-mindedness, and tolerance. If the mind is 
not broad, o|}cn, and tolerant, it shuts out many facts and ideas that 
will be useful. 
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Indications of a tolerant attitude are statements such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“We should hear both sides.” 

“Let us hear what he has to say.” 

“I don’t believe a word he says, but I think he should have a right 
to say it.” 

“You have to trust the younger generation to do right. We must 
help and guide tliem and not just iind fault with them.” 

“He never gets provoked or angry at anyeme who disagrees with 
him ” 

“Many of his best friends aie tliose of different religions and 
political beliefs.” 

“He is always willing to listen.” 

Because a person’s mind is open and tolerant, it does not follow 
that he docs not have ideas and convictions of bis own. He should 
have, of course, but he should be broad-minded toward otlier ideas 
also. 

Critical-mindedness and a sense of accuracy. Having a critical mind 
does not mean that a person is a faultfinder or that he criticizes 
people. A critical mind is a mind that weighs tlie evidences and asks, 
“Is tills the trudi and all the truth P” It is a mind that asks that state- 
ments be true and accurate. It asks for proof. 

When there was gossip that Carl had stolen baseballs from the 
sdiool, Earl, who was always levelheaded, said, “Let’s not say that 
Carl has taken the baseballs until we have some facts. Maybe Carl 
bought the new ball he is playing with. We must remember that 
Carl has never been known to steal anything before.” 

Time usually gives the answer to most questions and it did in this 
instance too. The balls were found a month later. It turned out that 
the coach had mislaid the new baseballs in the equipment room. 

Ellen reported in class tliat her grandfather could tell whether or 
not it would rain by the position of the moon. She said, “If the partial 
moon is in a position so that the water will run out of it, then it will 
rain. If it is in a position so it will hold water, then it won’t rain.” 

Several students questioned that statement. It didn’t seem sensible, 
they said. One student remarked, “The way to prove or disprove it is 
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Wc often say that in the days of our fotefathciSj pcoplc^s thinking was colored by super- 
stition, traditional beliefs, unproved ideas. Have wc improved today? How about you? 
Do you think clearly and with a reliance on facts? 

to observe the position of the moon over a period of several years and 
to see if there is any relationship between rainfall and the moon’s 
position.” 

Another student suggested that they could ask Mr. Russell, the 
weatherman. “He has been studying the weather for forty years and 
.should know.” One of die students asked him and found out that 
Ellen’s grandfather’s idea was just an old notion and not founded on 
the facts. 

So, when you hear a statement, don’t always accept it just because 
it is made by an older person, but ask yourself these questions: “Is 
this statement reasonable?” “What arc the facts?” “Are the facts 
reliable and authoritative?” “Are the facts given by someone who 
knows his business?” 

Suspended judgment. When Bill said to his fellows that they 
shouldn’t think Carl guilty until they had some real facts, he was 
asking for suspended judgment. 
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When you say, “I don’t think I'll make up my mind now. I wish 
to think It over Jfor a time,” and then do wait, you are suspending 
your judgment. 

Of, if you say, “No, I won’t buy youi bicycle now. 1 want to think 
about it,” you arc also postponing your decision until you have 
thought it over more thorouglily. 

“I didn’t like that new neighbor boy when I first met him, but I 
thought I’d wait to get to know him better before I made up my 
mind about him. It was good that 1 waited. He proved to be a likable 
fellow.” 

We suspend judgment when we wait until we can be more certain. 
We suspend judgment when wc take time to get more facts, to hear 
both sides, and to weigh the evidence. Tlie whole problem is thought 
over more carefully before a decision is rcciclicd. 

Why have a good mind? Wc may ask, in coaicluding this topic on 
the good qualities of mind, why a person should try to be impartial, 
fair, broad-minded, tolerant, critical-minded, accurate, and capable 
of suspended judgment. The primary reason is that we want to be 
just to others and to ourselves. 

Another important reason is that such a mind has practical value. 
A person with these qualities is more apt to read) the right answer 
and make the correct decision regarding his activities. He is more 
likely to pick the right friends; he is less likely to waste his money on 
fads, things that caicli the eye, or fake investments. He is less likely 
to speak out of turn at an important time, making statements he later 
regrets. 

HOW CAN THINKING HELP US TO SOLVE A PROBLEM? 

One solves a problem when he arrives at the best answer. Some- 
times there is only one right answer, as in most arithmetic problems. 
The answers to personal problems, however, are not entirely right or 
wrong but rather have dillercnt degrees of gootiness or badness. In 
order to illustrate how one might solve a personal problem, let us 
take this one: Can I afiord to go to college ? There are certain helpful 
steps that can be followed: 
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L Uiiflcrstantl the problem fully. 

2. Gather as much information on the problem as you can. 

3. Try to rcacli sonic tentative conclusions. 

4. Reacli a final conclusion and test it. 

Sometimes more steps are needed and sometimes fewer, but let us 
see if through these four steps we can solve the problem: Can I afford 
to go to college? 

Understanding the problem fully. First I must decide on what kind 
of a college I wish to attend. In this instance I am sure that I want to 
obtain a degree in mechanical engineering. The problem is to locate 
suitable colleges, figure how mucli attendance will cost, and plan 
how to meet the cost. 

Gathering as much information on the problem as you can. I find 
that there arc thiec e;ccellent colleges of engineering withhi 150 miles 
of home. The nearest one is ninety miles, and two of them are 150 
miles away. Two of them are state supported and one is privately 
supported. 1 get catalogues from the engineering colleges and care- 
fully analyze and compare the figures contained in them on costs of 
tuition, books and supplies, board and room. 1 also compare costs of 
transportation. The difference is found to be of little importance. 
The total costs as given in the catalogues are compared, and it is 
found that the greatest difference is less than $100. 

Then I consult some recent graduate.*; of the three engineei'ing 
colleges about costs. All of them suggest planning to spend about 
$100 a year more than the amount needed for bare necessities to cover 
college plays, dances, symphony concerts, football games, and so on. 

By this time I have calculated the costs fairly accurately, and now 
I turn my attention to die matter of obtaining the money needed. 
Sources of money are summer work, money that has been saved, 
money from parents, and money that can be borrowed from an 
uncle. There is also the possibility of earning some money while at- 
tending college. I determine not to make a loan from my uncle. 
Without this, I find that die money available from all other sources 
amounts to only 60 per cent of the cost; some solution must be 
worked out for getting the degree more cheaply. 

My attention is turned to tlic possibility of taking the first two 
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years of engineering at the local college. It is discovered that students 
Cs^n take two years of mathernatics, science, and other courses there 
which will transfer to colleges of engineering. Correspondence with 
the three colleges of engineering brings information from two of 
them that they will accept two years of work at the local college, and 
they include a list of the courses which should be taken there. A list 
of expenses under this new plan is then made up and the total is 
found to be witliin my budget. 

Reaching a tentative conclusion. On the basis of the new facts, I 
decide to attend the local college for two years and then go to one of 
the colleges which will accept these two years of credit. The mem- 
bers of the family talk about which of the two engineering colleges to 
select. They consider the reputation of these colleges and the people 
they know who have attended. They agree that the cost is about the 
same. They think of boys who are also going when I go and a con- 
clusion is reached as to which of the engineering colleges I will trans- 
fer to after I have completed my first two years at the local college. 

Reaching a final conclusion and testing it I finally decide to attend 
the local college for two years. That is definite. I discover that a high 
school classmate of high standing has the same plans. Both of us 
will go two years to die local college and then transfer to the other 
college. The expenses have been figured and they can almost surely 
be met. Fortunately we know a professor in the college who has said 
that he will advise and guide us. So, having double checked the 
costs, made arrangements for the transfer of credits, and having 
talked with the professor who knows our plans, wc finally come to 
a decision. The conclusion is checked and will very likely be the one 
accepted, because it is based on careful study of the important factors 
related to the problem. 

Thus, in solving a problem, think over the many issues involved. 
Sometimes as soon as we make the problem clear, the answers be- 
come apparent. For example, if a student had the problem of decid- 
ing whether to go out for football or not, (he answer might become 
obvious when he thinks of all the pros and cons. 

Take time to get as many facts on the problem as possible and try 
out a number of tentative conclusions. Then attempt to reach a final 
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conclusion. This final conclusion may be reconsidered, but it should 
be accepted or rejected without too much delay. The decision should 
not be kept in the air, because it is not good to be in mental conflict 
for a long period over a problem. 


HOW CAN STRAIGHT THINKING PREVENT MISUNDER. 

STANDING? 

Phyllis has become angry with her good friend Elsie. They had a 
slight misunderstanding over the evening when tliey planned to go 
for a walk together. Phyllis thought it was Tuesday evening and 
Elsie thought it was Wednesday. The misunderstanding wasn’t very 
serious at first, but sharpened when Virginia, who was jealous of 
Phyllis’s friendship with Elsie, told Phyllis that Elsie had made the 
mistake on purpose because she didn’t want to go out for a walk with 
her. In (act, Virginia said that Elsie was out walking widi several 
other girls Tuesday evening. 

So Phyllis treated Elsie coldly and when Elsie attempted to be 
friendly, Phyllis walked spitefully away. As is usual in situations like 
this, it turned from bad to worse. 

We give this example because it is the pattern of so many difficul- 
ties that occur between friends. First, there is a slight misunder- 
standing. Some outsider makes the misunderstanding worse by 
telling untruths or half-truths about it The two friends grow cold 
toward each other. One may do something that is definitely unkind. 
Sharp feeling results and die two friends are no longer on speaking 
terms. 

In situations like this, a little calm thinking is needed. Phyllis 
should have asked herself, "Why should Elsie say she would go 
walking widi me and not do so? Did Virginia mislead me?” or 
“What was Virginia’s purpose in telling me what she did?” 

Then when trouble is brewing between people, they should talk it 
over. Most troubles are overcome that way because talking about 
them reveals that there is no real cause for trouble. 

An example of how trouble between two friends was avoided is 
shown in the following story: 
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Someone told Mr. Bates lliat Mr. Merwin had said that Mr. Bates wiis 
not a good patriot. Mr. Bates was very angry and went to his employer 
about it. His employer s.'ud he didn't think it was Hue, that he didn't 
believe that Mr. Merwm had cvci said anything at all about Mr. Bates’s 
patriotism. The employer advised Mr. Bales to s|icnk to Mi. Merwin alwut 
it m a calm, pleasant manner. Mi. Bates did so and fcjund that Mr. Merwin 
was very friendly and had made only favorable remarks about him. The 
misunderstanding was easily corrected and the two became better friends. 

In personal relationships one should think carefully before acting. 
When trouble is brewing, talk it over and be conciliatory. Think and 
think some more and then go more than halfway in getting at the 
bottom of die trouble. 

HOW CAN WE BECOME BETTER THINKERS? 

We can’t think in a vacuum. In other words, we have to have 
something to think with. We must have woids, ideas, facts, and ex- 
periences. We need knowledge— wide knowledge of people, events, 
theories, and principles— for the more we have to diink with, the 
better we can diink. 

Of course the mind can become just a mental encyclopedia, stuffed 
with facts and information but without the power to apply them to 
a problem. There are people who have many facts but who can’t use 
them to advantage. In short, they can’t think well. 

The radio geniuses, such as “quiz kids” and adults on information 
programs, may be cliampions of information, but it does not follow 
from that diat they will be or are great writers, inventors, philoso- 
phers, or, in general, great thinkers. They arc storehouses of informa- 
tion and sometimes may be very little more. However, in general, no 
one can be a good thinker without having facts and information to 
use. 

Let us consider a few hints and rules for becoming a better thinker. 

1. Have as many enriching experiences as possible and learn from 

them. 

2. Increase your vocabulary. 

3. Read, study, and write. 
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4. Be mentally active by reflecting on problems. 

5. Meet with people and converse, discuss, and learn. 

6. Take on jobs and responsibilities that make you think. 

These suggestions leally boil down to the statement that a person 
should equip his mind by using it and use his mind to equip it. Both 
processes go hand in hand. 

Learning from enriching experiences. Jane was a girl who had 
had many experiences for her years. 5he was only eighteen, but she 
had had opportunities to observe life not usually granted a girl of her 
age. The summer after she finished her freshman year in high school, 
Jane clerked in a general department store for two months. In die 
store she learned about goods, but best of all she met all kinds of 
people— farmers, factory workers, businessmen, and housewives from 
all economic and social levels. She learned about their tastes and 
about what they were thinking. She talked witli them and got their 
ideas. She learned to observe people and judge them. That is, she 
devclo|>ed social intelligence. 

During the other month of her three months* vacation period she 
took an automobile trip with her family to Glacier, Yellowstone, and 
Mount Rainier National Parks. She said on her return, “I learned 
more geography on this trip than I did in a semester’s course.” 

Another summer Jane was a companion to a wealtliy elderly 
woman, met many people, traveled to New England, and lived in a 
different style from the one she was accustomed to. During another 
vacation Jane took business courses in a local business college. She 
still had time for play with her girl and boy friends and never lost a 
chance to meet interesting people. 

So, at eighteen as a college freshman, Jane was not a green young- 
ster. She had had a full life for her years. She had met and associated 
with many people and had been in many places. She had had many 
enriching experiences and made the most of them. 

Licrcasittg your vocabulary. If you don’t know the meaning of 
many words, you fail to understand much that is spoken and written 
and you can’t express yourself well. We think for the most part by 
means of words, and the more words we know the better thinking 
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we can do,* therefore, wc should 
use every opportunity to increase 
the numbci o£ words whose 
meaning wc understand thor- 
oughly. 

There is no special or magical 
way for increasing the vocabu- 
laty. Like most accomplishments, 
this one depends on hard, syste- 
raatic work. First of all, look up 
in the dictionary every word 
which is not clearly understood 
juid then ponder over its mean- 
ing. Study the word in the .sen- 
tence in which you find it and 
note the particular meaning that 
fits. Keep a list of new word.s and 
run over them once in a while. 
Try to use the word in conversa- 
tion and in writing. Of course 
don’t make a display of big or 
unusual words. 

It is not a bad habit to spend 
time just paging through the dic- 
tionary and checking unfamiliar 
words. Some of the words will be 


remembered and will find a way into your thinking, speaking, and 
writing. A game that can be played or a contest that can be held 
against oneself is to begin at the top of any page in a dictionary and 
see how far you can go before you come across an unfamiliar word. 
It will be found that if reading the dictionary becomes a habit, 
the number of familiar words will increase a great deal before an 
unknown word is reached. 


Another game or contest of the same nature is to open the diction- 
ary at random to any page and .see how many words are not known. 
A contest can be played against oneself to see if the number of 
unfamiliar words becomes less after months or years. Two people 
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can play the game together, too, to see who knows more words. 

Working crosswoid puzzles enriches the vocabulary. When you 
ask and learn “What is a six-letter word diat means knotty?” a new 
word is added to the vocabulary and word meanings are strength- 
ened. Crossword puzzles put fun into the building of vocabulary. 

Reading, studying, and writing. A person can never reach his full 
mental development without continuous studying, reading, and 
writing. The mind, like a storage batteiy, runs down if it isn’t 
cliarged. The mind must not only be continuously supplied with 
tlioughts and ideas but die mind must use them if it is to be kept 
alert. 

By reading, studying, and writing, new words are encountered and 
their meanings learned in their setting. It may seem hard and tire- 
some work to read and study. It is often much easier to let the mind 
wander dian to concentrate. Still, if a person sticks to it, the reading 
and study which .seemed hard at first become interesting. They be- 
come happy habits which bring large returns. 

Something should be said about the kind of material one should 
read. There is very gootl reading material and also that which is very 
poor. There arc all degrees between these limits. It pays to read the 
best. Just as one tries to associate with people of quality, so one should 
associate with authois of quality by reading their writings rather than 
by spending time with authors whose writings have little or no value. 
Much that is written is even harmful. 

If you take a look at the typical magazine rack in a book or news 
store, you will see what has been described as “tlie worst American 
scene.” Many of the magazines are trash, and their covers look it. 

The magazines found in school and public libraries arc good. That 
is why tliey are there. Try out a number and read those which you 
find stimulating and informative. Don’t limit yourself to one maga- 
zine. Read several. 

You will find die better books in libraries too. It is a good plan to 
talk with the librarians. They know the worth of the authors and 
can help you to select the best books for your needs and interests. 

“Rwiig mentally active. Many students long for the day when they 
finish school so they won’t have to study any more. Sometimes stu- 
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People are the most Intereiting of all thingi on earth. Being able to converse, discuss, or 
talk with others is stimulating, informative, and one of the great pleasures of life. Start 
now to learn to make the most of this privilege. 

dents look at adults as people who don’t have to l>other to think any 
longer. 

These notions, if not changed, will lead to unsuccessful living. If 
the mind it allowed to get rusty and if it isn’t continuously supplied 
with fresh information and new ideas, it will weaken and get out of 
date. 

You can easily recognize the person who has let himself run down 
mentally. He is the fellow who brags that he hasn’t read a book in 
ten years and he hasn’t time to read the magazines. He is the one 
who glances at the headlines of die newspaper but doesn’t care.for 
the news. “Most of it is the bunk, anyway,” he says. 

Such people become difficult to get along with because they don’t 
want to discuss a problem. They are on the defensive, make very posi- 
tive statements, and get angry if questions are raised about what they 

say. Or, if they are in a group where there is conversation and dis- 
use 
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cussion, they cithci remain silent or withdraw. They will surely be 
uncomfortable because they can’t play the verbal and intellectual 
game that is going on. 

If we wish to improve our powers of thinking, if we wish to stay 
intellectually alive and to shine with brightness, we must expect to 
pay for these fine qualities by working for them. 

Meeting with people to converse, discuss, and learn. People arc tlic 
most mteresting of all things that are found on the earth. It is the 
other fellow and ourselves who interest us most. That is why psy- 
chology — the study of what people do and why they do it — is so 
fascinating. 

And of all human beliavior, speech is probably the most interesting. 
We converse, discuss, debate, and give speeches. In doing so we are 
thinking aloud and revealing ourselves. We display what we know, 
what wc arc interested in, and how we feci. 

It is a good practice to meet stimulating people. There is profit in 
being a good listener. Do your best to be interesting too, but listen 
with strong attention. In other words, think with them, for that is 
what good attention to people who are talking really means — think- 
ing along with them. 

In conversing and discussing, try to keep to the topic until it is 
time to turn to another. It is time to change when interest in what 
you are talking about begins to lag. On the other hand, don’t have a 
grasshopper mind, one that jumps around, landing only long enough 
to take another jump. Talk calmly and in a leisurely fashion. Let 
discussion be pleasant so that sharp feeling does not develop. 

If you are asked to speak to a group, do so. Prepare your speech 
carefully. Then say what you have to say, round out your conclusion, 
and sit down. Those who arc elected president or secretary of an 
organization find that they have to speak to their groups, and tliat 
is good practice. Don’t avoid an opportunity to speak to an audience; 
instead welcome the opportunity. Ability to speak improves with 
practice ajid dicrcby a great asset is developed. High respect is paid 
good speakers. In such positions as minister, lawyer, labor leader, and 
scliool superintendent, the ability to speak efifcctively is essential. 

At first it may be good to write one’s speeches. The writing should 
be done carefully. However, as practice in speaking is gained, it will 
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not be necessary to write a speech but only to prcpaie careful notes 
and outlines. At all limes die speech should be thought through 
thoroughly. Before long it should be |x)ssil)lc to speak without notes. 
Meinoiize the outline and think through the speech so that it can 
be given widiout reference to the notes. Leain to depend on yout 
mind and to trust it. Notes are often an impediment because frequent 
glancing at them breaks the speaker's train of thoughts and also pre- 
vaits him from giving full attention to the audience. 

In many communities there will be found a debating society or 
a club devoted to public .speaking. One such organization is known 
as the Toastmasters’ Club. In this club the members give speeches 
and dicn constructively criticize each other. They practice and learn 
and become so good at speaking tliat they are in demand as speakers 
at clubs, churches, and other groups. They have fun and pleasure 
along with their work. Tlicy improve then tliinking abilities through 
speaking, and also improve their .s|)eaklng ability by thinking better. 

Taking on jobs that make you think. A good practice is to do every 
day something wc ought to do but have avoided because it is too 
difficult or uninviting. This idea of doing something we probably 
don’t want to do applies to reading, studying, or thinking. Wc should 
train ourselves to do some hard thinking every day. Don’t turn away 
from a page because it is difficult or avoid a problem because it is 
knotty. Wrestle with it and apply some hard mental holds. 

When problems come up — such as which of two people to marry, 
which of two vocations to follow, how to get better marks in your 
scliool subjects, and so on — they should be considered carefully. 
Think of the arguments on both sides, weigh the evidence, reflect 
on it, and reach a conclusion. Ask such questions as “How ?” and 
“Why?” Let the conclusion rest a while and then make it final or 
reach another and make it final. Take plenty of time in reaching a 
decision. 

You can develop yourself as a person in one direction or another. 
You can be the kind who avoids everything difficult and remains a 
child always in his ability to face life and meet its problems. Or 
you can be the kind who takes on every problem that comes his 
way until difficulties lose their terror for him and he becomes really 
grown up I 
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WHAT ARE CAUSES OF BAD THINKING? 

Thinking and believing what we want to think and believe. When 
we think our team will win because we want it to, that someone loves 
us because we want him or her to, that our stock will go up because 
that is what we want, that people we like have few faults because that 
is the way we would like to think of tliem as being— we aic doing 
unshftd thinj^ing. 

Tell a girl that she is more beautiful than Sally Stunning, the 
glamorous movie star, that she has more brains than Shakespeare, 
and is more charming than Eleanor Roosevelt, and she will believe 
it because she wants to believe that she has qualities of that high an 
order. At least she will be very much pleased. Such compliments arc 
extreme but pleasant nevertheless. A giil wants to think these things 
about herself and, even if she is plain-looking, she will like to be told 
that she is pretty because that is what she wants to believe. 

If people arc succcs.sfully flattered, they are easily influenced and 
often made to do what isn’t best for them. People, for example, be- 
lieve that the patent medicine. Sure Cure, will relieve them of their 
ills because tliey want to get well and want to believe in this easy 
method of doing so. Therefore when they take Sure Cure, they feel 
better. In the end, it usually docs Irarm. 

It is common to have our thinking colored by our wislies. In a 
sense, some types of wishful thinking are first cousins to rationali- 
zation. Because of our wants and desires, we may give reasonable 
explanations and arguments but not altogether accurate ones. 

The harm in wishful thinking. The weakness in wishful thinking 
is the weakness of any faulty thinking— it leads to the wrong answers 
rather than the correct ones. Wishful thinking leaves no place for 
logical hardheaded thinking. Strong desire or wish influences the 
thinking as much as biases or prejudices do. So watch yourself and 
ask yourself, “Did I reach this conclusion because of the evidence or 
because it is the conclusion I want?” 

A certain incident on the basketball court illustrates how wishful 
t hin king can dominate a person and cause him to disregard the 
evidence. 
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Tlic game was bitterly close, and the fans were icKrting riotously foi 
their teams with resulting tumult and amfusion. Suddenly a foul was 
called, and George Thompson, one of the most rabid of the fans, jumped 
out on the floor saying that no foul was committed, thinking that (he foul 
had been called on his team. “Why, die two playcis weren’t even near each 
other," he yelled. “Tlieie couldn’t have liccn a personal foiil.’’ 

He yelled his protest, stamped his feet, and threw his hat on the floor 
with rage. 

The referees tried to push him off the floor, and in his anger he resisted 
them. A friend had now gotten liesule George and told him that the foul 
had been called on the other team. 

Then George jumped in the air and slioiited, “Thai’s light, it was a 
foul.” 

Kow it doesn’t matter .so much if wishful thinking takes place in 
minor situations, but it do« matter if it governs the way we think 
about people, choosing a job, or investing our money. 

“I realize that John drinks too much now, but I know that I can 
get him to stop after we get married.” That is wishful thinking and 
usually results in a bad marriage in such an instance because the 
Johns rarely change their drinking habits after they get roarrieil. 

It is well to let one’s decision or judgment rest awhile before it is 
carried into action. Then one has more time to see if it is wisli or 
logic that controls his judgment. 

“No, I’ll sleep on it and make my decision tomorrow,” said the 
high school boy when friends were trying to get him to invest his 
savings in a secondhand car. 

So it is well to take one’s time, think it over, “sleep on it,” and 
always ask oneself: “Am I thinking that way because I wish it to be 
that way or because true reasons cause me to think that wayP Is 
my conclusion the one I want or the one that is based on facts?” 

SUMMARY 

In order to think straight tlie mind should be impartial and fair, 
broad and tolerant, critical and accurate, and should suspend judg' 
meat until sound evidence has been thought over carefully. An im- 
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partial and fair mind is governed by truth and fact and not by 
prejudice. An open and tolerant mind is glad to hear all sides of a 
question and is patient. A mind that suspends judgment is one 
that does not reach a conclusion until the facts have been carefully 
weighed. 

The qualities of thinking just described characterize a person who 
is most likely to get the best answers. Still, in solving a problem, a 
number of steps should be observed: (1) Making clear what the 
problem actually is; (2) getting as many pertinent facts together as 
poj!.sible; (3) shaping the facts together into tentative conclusions; 
and (4) deciding on a final conclusion and checking it against the 
problem and the facts and information collected for solvmg the 
problem. 

In order to be better thinkers, we must equip our minds with 
knowledge. Consequently, a person should read and study and try 
to have as many fruitful experiences as possible; he should have 
good books at hand and should try to place himself in new and 
interesting situations as often as possible. 

Wc often think crookedly because we want to believe certain 
things that please us. Wishful drinking usually leads to the wrong 
answer. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science ha.s discovered about your think- 
ing, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. Com- 
pare your answers with the ones you made before reading the chapter. 

How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because they arc not 

true? 

2. Each statement here is a symptom of either good or poor thinking. 

Label it according to information in the chapter you have just read. 

Explain why you think your label is a correct one. 

a. "Don’t try to explain. I have my mind made up.” 

b. “I think I’m right. You think you’re right. Let’s try to talk it out” 

c. "I don’t believe that is correct Let’s check over the facts again to see,’* 

d. “I never listen to the speeches of the other political parties. They just 
make me angry.” 

e. “I can never make up my mind.” 
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/. “I hate to think about problems that concern me. 1 just let them go 
unul I’m forced to decide and then I make a stab at finding the right 
answer.” 

g. "I don’t like to discuss controversial questions with people. I usually 
finish by losing my temper.” 

“If I stopped studying and reading when I finish school, I’d consider 
my educ.'itlon a failure." 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. If you sing befoic seven, you’ll cry before eleven ? 

2. Opening an umbrella m a house is bad luck? 

3. If you see a pin and pick it up, all the day you’ll have good luck ? 

4. Walking under a ladder brings bad luck? 

5. Friday the thirteenth is an unlucky day? 

6. A four-leaf clover brings good luck ? 

7. A high forehead indicates high intelligence? 

8. Geniuses tend to become insane? 


Propaganda has come to mean die methods used to control our 
thinking. The propagandist appeals to our feelings and attempts to 
infltience our thinking so that we will do what he wants us to do. 

Propaganda is used in wartime to make people believe that the 
enemy is cruel and heartless, that the armies on our side are valiant 
and victorious, and that out of the war we will come to a new world 


with everlasting peace and prosperity. If the propaganda is success- 
ful, the people's morale will be higli, and they will support the war. 

Propaganda about a political candidate links him with the com- 
mon man, shows his liking for the common experiences we all have. 
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The candidate is described as a man born in an ordinary frame house 
(a log cabin is even better) ; he is shown with his wife and children 
and pictured talking with the common folks over the back fence in 
the little old home town. Candidates for President have been pictured 
in overalls, pitcliing hay on the old farm. Candidates have been 
shown down at the factory eating lunch with the workingman and 
chatting with him. 

The purpose of this type of publicity is to give the candidate the 
kind of flavor people like. It shows him as enjoying common experi- 
ences and being in toucli with the common, everyday man. 

There are similar methods of giving people a bad flavor so they 
will be disliked. Several techniques arc used, and they will be de- 
scribed briefly.* 

HOW CAN WE DETECT PROPAGANDA? 

Name calling and labeling. Usually the propaganda device of name 
calling or labeling is used to give a person a bad name. It can also 
be used, of course, to label a person with a good name. 

Because the great majority of people have respect for religion, it is 
important that a candidate for political office be respectful toward 
religion. So, if a candidate is called a “freethinker” or one who hasn’t 
any interest in God and the cliurcli, it is almost certain that many 
people will be against him; but, if he is called “a God-fearing, Cliris- 
tian man,” many will favor him for that reason. 

In politics, a person is called “a Red,” “a Socialist,” “a Fascist,” or 
“a dictator.” Whatever label is used, it is something bad to turn 
people against him or something good that will turn them in favor 
of him. 

So look out for names and labels. They are used to arouse your 
prejudices for or against. It is always well to ask, “Why are these 
names applied to him and what do they mean?” 

Association or transfer. "I stand by the flag and support the Con- 
stitution,” said the speaker. In our mind, the flag and the Constitu- 

^ Tbesp techniques art descrilxd in 7Jlte Pwt /ht oj Propagaffth, a puMication of 
the Instimte for Pro|Kigaiu1a Analysis, fnc. 
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tion symbolize much diat is dear to us; so any association with the 
flag and Constitution is sure to be very favorable. 

Propaganda through association takes many forms. When whisky 
is adveitised, it is pictured in the hands of prosperous-looking men 
enjoying each other’s companionship in a pleasant cluBroom. It is 
associated with the happy life of hunting or fishing, or with sump- 
tuous banquets attended by glamorous women and vinle, handsome 
men. 

When the evils of drinking are described by the temperance lec- 
turer, he associates drink with ragged, hungry, freezing children, 
wives beaten by their husbands, broken health, and broken homes, 
His associations are made with the pain and misery that the drink- 
ing of liquor causes. 

Whep cigarettes are advertised, cigarette smoking is associated 
with lovely, healthy, red-cheeked girls with alluring curvaceous fea- 
tures or with star baseball players, champion golfers, or ace flyers. 
Thus cigarette smoking is subtly associated with health, beauty, and 
great athletic skill. Actually, of course, there is no connection. 

If a cartoon shows Uncle Sam asking the people to contribute to 
the Community Fund, the association is made to convey the effect 
that the whole country is behind the drive for funds, Uncle Sam 
being a symbol of the whole nation. 

A man who was a “success psychologist” featured, in his adver- 
tising circular, a picture of himself just outside of the White House. 
The title of the picture gave die impression that he had just been in 
the White House conferring with the President, and that it was a 
common occurrence for him to be called in by the President. The 
association of this man witli the White House and the President 
tended to transfer to him the great prestige of the President of the 
United States. The true fact of the case is probably that he had been 
admitted to the White House merely as thousands of tourists have. 

A business likes to feature its home oflice by showing a large im- 
posing building. The impression given is that the home office oc- 
cupies the whole building, while in fact it may occupy a single room 
or suite of rooms. The impression of the whole building is one of 
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We like to sey^ “Even though he’s a big man now, he’s still jiut Jim Smith to his old 
friends.” Does such a quality make a person more capable of holding public oiHceP 

security and importance, and this is naturally good for the business. 

Plain folks. “I like Mr. Promenalr. He holds such a big position 
and is so important, but he talks to everyone in a friendly, pleasant 
way. He is so easy to approacli and is just like one of us,” said Miss 
Farrell, a typist in the large company of which Mr. Promenair was 
the president. 

People in high places who have the common touch are greatly 
appreciated. We like men of high standing who have simple, down- 
to-earth interests. We like to have them interested in the common 
people. We like to see them visit with the poor old kady or eat lunch 
with the workingman in the coal mines or in the factory. 

So the candidate for political olHec is pictured back in the little 
home town in Indiana or Oluo or Michigan attending a church 
picnic, eating ice cream and hot dogs with the home folks. He is just 
one of the plain fol^s. ’‘Even though he has been very successful in 
life and is aspiring for one of the highest offices in the land, still at 
heart he is one of us.” 

When Calvin CooUdge was President, he spent a summer in the 
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Linking a political candidate with the people, showing that he is not above routine 
chores, common sympathies, is done to give him “flavor.” What does this prove, hoW' 
ever, of his ability to lead or to make decisions? 

Black Hills and attend^ services in a little country church that was 
being served by a student pastor. You may be sure that the publicity 
bureau saw to it that there were acres of publicity in word and picture 
of President and Mrs. Goolidge humbly attendmg the service of the 
little frame church in the country. Mr. Goolidge was also shown in 
overalls pitching hay into a hay wagon. That was doubtless meant to 
appeal to the farmers. All this is done to give the impression that 
although so-and>so is a big man, still he is friendly and approachable 
and as simple in his tastes as our neighbor. It gives people a com- 
fortable feeling about him because he gets down to their level. He 
doesn’t act superior to them. 

The band wagon. There was once a popular song with the line in 

“Everybody’s doing it” There is persuasion in the idea that every- 
body’s doing it. If everyone is doing it, it must be right, and we’ll get 
on the band wagon, too. There is a feeling of security in belonging 
to the majority. 

The automobile company that sells the most cars any given year 
repeats that fact in its advertisements time after time. Coffee com- 
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panics tell us that more people switch to their brand than to any 
other. Magazines talk of having the laigcst circulation. 

When you vote, you may not vote for die candidate you favor be- 
cause you have been told you would be thiowing away your vote on 
someone who hasn’t a cliancc. Therefore you may be persuaded to 
vote for someone who you tliink will get die most votes; you want to 
vote for the winner. 

So the idea of following the crowd, evcryliody’s doing it, and get 
on die band wagon may be used to control your thinking and 
behavior. 

Testimonial. During the presidential campaign of 1940, Joe Louis, 
the world’s heavyweight boxing cliampion, publicly declared himself 
in favor of one of the candidates for President. And you may ask, 
“What did Joe Louis know about it?" That is a fair question, but 
the truth of the matter is that Joe Louis had thousands of admirers 
who were influenced by his stand. They probably acted as Joe Louis 
suggested and asked no questions about his political sagacity. 

When Mrs. Vandergilt, the licli society woman, says that she 
smokes Stuffy Stiff cigarettes and finds tlicm the best, then many 
will think that they ought to be good enough for tliem, too. 

Similarly when lovely Joan Slmpely, the movie star and idol of 
millions, says that she prefers Miracle Face Cream and endorses it, 
tliousands believe it must be good and buy it. 

These arc examples of the testimonial device used in propaganda 
and advertising. 

It has been discovered that many “big names’’ who endorse a 
product would never think of using it. Often the person who en- 
dorses a product knows little more about it than does an F.gyptian 
mummy. Still, the prestige of the endorser has great influence over 
thousands of people because they don’t stop to tliink. 

Some people who do not smoke have been known to endorse 
cigarettes. The testimonial is so worded that it implies tliat they are 
users. 

The technique of testimonials is a common and effective one. 
When an idea, plan, or candidate is linked with a person of prestige, 
support is gained. Be on guard. Always ask if the person giving his 
testimonial or support knows anything about it. People who really 
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know and can speak with authority rarely give paid testimonials. 

The tecliniques of name calling, association or transfer, tcsti> 
monial, plain folks, and band wagon aie used to influence people’s 
thinking. These techniques appeal to feeling and, if effective, prevent 
critical thinking. There are also die methods of speaking half-truths, 
even untruths, and of making plausible but illogical statements. 
Understandmg die tecliniques is good protection against them. A 
person who stops to ponder and to ask “Why?” will be less likely to 
befooled or misled. Furthermore, one can develop die habit of trying 
to see dirough the clever methods that are used to influence our 
thinking. 

'A person’s mind needs to be keyed to resist propaganda. Be aware 
that we are always under its impact. Sucli awareness, a knowledge 
of propaganda techniques, and a judicial mind are good protectors 
against being fooled. 

HOW DOES HIGH-PRESSURE ADVERTISING INFLUENCE US? 

Radio announcers drum in your ears over and over that Dash Dash 
cigarettes arc made of the most expensive tobacco, are preferred by 
tobacco experts, are easy on the throat, steady the nerves, and are 
recommended by doctors. You see the same ideas expressed on bill- 
boards and in magazines and newspapers. 

Vitamin pills have recently become indispensable to human wel- 
fare if we are to believe the radio, magazines, and newspaper adver- 
tisers. We lack pep, have colds, and get sick because we arc not taking 
the right vitamins. Blank Blank Vitamin Compound will give us pep, 
make us vibrant with energy, and keep us on the job every day. Even 
big-league ballplayers use vitamins, we hear. Of course, we learn from 
tlie advertisements, it’s the team that won the world’s championship 
that has been taking vitamin pills. Incidentally, the next year, it’s very 
revealing when a team not reputed as taking vitamin pills trounces 
the vitamin-pill-eating team most decisively for the world’s cham- 
pionsliip. 

It is easy to fool the public about vitamins because in the average 
public mind deep mystery and superstition .surround them. Vitamins 
are hard to define, but there is a general feeling that vitamins are 
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needed; and when high-pressure advertisers repeat again and again 
that Blank Blank Vitamin Compound will do the business, the gul- 
lible public pays its good dollars for a two-weeks supply and keeps 
doing it over and over again. 

It really seems a wonder that the human race has survived without 
always having had vitamin pills, patent medicines, modern beauty 
preparations, tlie latest up-to-the-minute toothpaste, soft drinks, yeast 
cakes, and iron pills. What we really mean to say is that people are 
misled by modern advertising. 'Hiey don’t think straight; so tlxey try 
to satisfy their desire for health, beauty, and prestige by spending 
their money for stuff which falls far short of doing what is claimed 
for it. In some cases it does positive harm. 

A good rule to observe is to beware of high-pressure advertising. 
Think carefully and don’t spend your money unless you know that 
you are getting a reliable and well-established product which will 
do you some good. If your health is involved, sec a good, conservative 
doctor. He has the best answers. If it is attractiveness that you wish 
to acliievc, eat good food, take exercise, get plenty of sleep and rest, 
and patronize shop that will help you select the clothes that will do 
the most for you. Be sure to study your personality and work to im- 
prove it. Above all, train and educate your mind. 

In short, don’t exdiange your money for stuff that advertisers 
promise will do so much for you. Life isn’t organized that way. 
There are no artificial compound.^, pills, and preparations that will 
give us health, beauty, and satisfaction. They are earned by wise liv- 
ing and clear thinking. 

IS IT advisable to follow hunches? 

''I have a hunch that ticket number seven will win the raffle be- 
cause tliat is my lucky number.” 

“A hunch tells me that we should buy some of that oil stock 
because last night I dreamed that when I opened the water faucet, 
gasoline rushed out of it.” 

“I’ve got a hunch that you should take up engineering because you 
like to watch the steam shovel at work.” 




Millions of dollars’ worth of patent medicine are sold yearly to people who wishfully be- 
lieve it will cure them of some ailment. Often it proves harmful. 


“I have a hunch that our football team will beat Marshall High 
School,” said Tim Brady, one of West High’s most enthusiastic 
supporters. 

A hunch is a superficial notion usually controlled by wishful think- 
ing. We want victory, wealth, love, and new experiences, so the 
weakest notion or idea is often depended upon to give us what we 
want. Hunches are almost uniformly misleading. For every time that 
following a hunch is wise behavior, there are innumerable times 
that following a hunch results in losing money, in the selection of 
poor companions, in losing a friend, in sharp disappointment. 

When you reason by hunches or draw a conclusion because of some 
.superficial notion, your answer is reached without studying the facts 
and is therefore likely to be wrong. 

Another cue to action which is about the same as a hunch is what 
is called intuition. It also is a judgment, answer, or idea arrived at 
wldiout careful thought and study. It is all right to use hunclies and 
intuition when you follow them up with a careful study of all the 
facts that can be gathered. But to invest money, select a career, or get 

married on intuition or on a hunch is foolish. 
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HOW MUCH DO WE DEPEND UPON GOOD-LUCK CPIARMS? 

Uncle Andrew carries an agate fastened to his watcli chain. It's' a 
pretty stone, but Uncle Andrew doesn’t value it because of its attrac- 
tiveness. He says it brings him good luck. He found it along the 
north sliore of Lake Superior and says everything has gone well for 
him since that day. He married Aunt Mathilda shortly after he found 
it, and he got a promotion on the railroad just about the same time. 

Some people think they get good luck from a horseshoe pin; odiers 
carry four-leaf clovers m their purses; some hang on to an old foun- 
tain pen ; and others find luck in pennies of a given date— say, 1907, 
for example. And of course everyone has heard of the rabbit-foot 
and seen it on display at the novelty stores. 

There is notliing very serious about good-luck tokens unless one 
has a real faith in them. They should not be a substitute for clear 
thinking and hard work. The fact is that such tokens don’t bring 
good or bad luck. They have no real infiuence at all and shouldn’t 
be taken seriously. 

In the case of Uncle Andrew, it just happened that he found tlie 
pretty agate at a time when he had happy and successful experiences. 
Therefore Uncle Andrew thought of the agate as bringing good luck. 
He may not have done so seriously, but he got pleasure out of think- 
ing so and out of anticipating more good experiences. Of course 
tokens don’t cause good or bad luck and consequently must not be 
taken seriously. 

ARE MANY OF US FREE FROM SUPERSTITIONS? 

When you walk down the strat and come to a ladder leaning 
against the wall, do you walk to the side to avoid walking under tlie 
ladder because you think it will bring you bacl luck to do so P Do you 
feel uncomfortable for a while if a black cat crosses your patli in 
front of you ? 

Some people don’t like to stay on the thirteenth floor of a hotel 
for fear it will bring them inconvenience and bad luck— the service 
will be poor, they will be disturbed, or they might lose something. 
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MillJons of doUan are bet on “hnncbes” at our modern race tracks. A peiion may bet on 
a hone because the horse is named after a good friend} he may decide to bet on No. 5 
because that is the first number he saw when he got up that morning — or for any one of 
a dozen silly reasons called “hunches.** Hunches or no hunches, it is not only foolish but 
an expensive luxury to bet on the horses. 

Many hotels, in numbering their rooms and floors, skip the number 
thirteen because too many patrons would be afraid of bad luck in 
occupying a room on the thirteenth floor. 

It is not uncommon for us to attach special importance to certain 
articles of clothing. It may be a hat that we like because we have had 
happy and fortunate experiences where we wore it. It may be a cer- 
tain pair of shoes or a sweater. There is hardly a prize fighter who 
doesn’t have a lucky sweater, bathrobe, or training shirt that he wears 
as long as it will hang together. 

Who doesn’t have a lucky ring, penny, or token of some kind ? 

There is a sort of satisfaction or a sense of security obtained from 
feeling that something we have will protect us and bring us good 
luck. 

A list of faulty notions atid superstitions has been compiled. You 

will find many that you know and some that you possibly believe. 
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The list contains many common notions and superstitions which 
have crept into our thinking. Some people are just saturated with 
them, and there is hardly a person who doesn’t believe some of them. 
Some of these items, like the one about the black cat crossing your 
path and the one about curing rheumatism by carrying a potato, are 
rank superstitions, and those about bright children being nervous 
and a high forehead indicating intelligence arc mistaken ideas. But 
whether superstitions or common errors, these faulty notions clog up 
the mind and prevent clearheadedness. A person can’t think straight 
if his mind is full of such notions and superstitions. 

The list is divided into three sections. The fiist section contains a 
list of faulty or untrue ideas and notions; the second section contains 
superstitions pertaining to situations or happenings that foretell what 
will occur in the future; and the third section includes superstitions 
about good and bad luck. 

We build superstitions about certain events, experiences, or hap- 
penings indicating future events because we have a deep-seated desire 
to know what the future has for us. Consequently, because of this 
desire to know what the future will bring, we have developed these 
superstitions. Tlicy don’t stand up if we try to prove them, but people 
believe in them nevertlicless. 

To a great extent the same is true of our ideas of good and bad 
luck. We desire to have happy and profitable experiences and to 
avoid bad ones. So we conceive qf many superstitions about luck, 
consistent with these desires. 

In some instances die items on telling what will happen and those 
about good and bad luck are very similar in nature and probably 
could be classified in either section. Some of the superstitions may be 
similar in several instances. 

Group I: Faulty Notions or Untrue Ideas Are That . . . 

People ivitli red hair have bad tempers. 

The position of the new moon indicates whether or not we shall have 
dry weather. If it lies on its back, it is a dry moon, and there will be no 
rain, but if it is in a position so water would ilow from it, then it is going 
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Night air is unhealthful. 

A small potato carried in the vest pocket will prevent or cure rheu- 
matism. 

Dreams come true, and we should take them very seriously. 

If a toad is held in the bare hand^ warts will soon grow on the skin. 

If you rub warts with a piece of bacon and bury it, the warts will dis- 
appear. 

The winters were much colder fifty years ago than they are now. 

A high school student should not study hard because his mind will be 
weakened. 

People with long slender hands have artistic natures. 

Some geniuses or eminent men or women were feeble-minded in child- 
hood. 

Women have a sense of intuition that men don't have. 

Haid mental work brings on brain fever. 

Blondes are quick to become angry and quick to cool off again. 

Brunettes are slow to anger, but once angry, are slow getting over it. 

Italians are hot-blooded people and quick to get angry. 

Brains and brawn are seldom found in the same person, 

People in northern Europe are much more intelligent than the people of 
southern Europe. 

If a pregnant woman attends concerts and goes to art galleries, her child 
will be musjcal and artistic. 

Bright children tend to be more sickly and nervous than dull and feeble- 
minded children. 

Those who fail in school arc more likely to succeed in life than those 
who succeed in school. 

Fish is brain food. 

A high forehead indicates high intelligence. 

When a person is grown up, he cannot learn so easily as he could when 
he was a child. 

Heavy drinkers inherited their drunkenness. 

A |x:rson with a heavy square jaw has a strong will. 

A sloping forehead indicates little intelligence. 

All fat people are jolly and popular. 
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Slow learners remember better than do fast learners. 

“Still water runs deep," or silent men are deep thinkers. 

Fast readers understand less of what thc^ read than do slow readers. 

Geniuses tend to become insane. 

If you stare at a person’s back, the person will turn around and look at 
you. 

Thinking and memorizing make grooves and folds in the brain. 

If you are in a room where there aic bats, you should cover your hair, as 
bats will always ily into a person’s hair. 

There are many more deaths in the spring than in any other season. 

Certain vegetables should be planted when there is a full moon. 

If you cat chokccherries and druik milk, you will be poisoned. 

Only a mentally brilliant (lerson goes insane, for a fool has no mind to 
lose. 

Piercing the car lobes will stop earache. 

To cure a sore throat, you should wrap the left stocking that was worn 
during the day around the neck at night. 

The actions of an insane person are entirely unpretlictablc. 

Tomatoes cause cancer. 

A hair from a horse’s tail will turn into a worm it it is sealed three days 
in a bottle of water. 

Group 11: Superstitions Regarding Futufe Happenings Are That . , , 

If it rains into an open grave, someone else in the family will die. 

If you go in one door and come out another, you will bring company. 

Sparks flying out of the chimney will bring company. 

If a person at a table receives two dishes of food from opposite directions, 
he will marry soon. 

Dropping silverware means a wedding. 

If you dream of a death, there will be a marriage. 

Two lighted lamps on a table bring death to the family. 

If the moon shines through a north window upon a sleeping child, the 
child will become feeble-minded. 

If one dreams that a living person is dying, it means that the evil spirits 
are leaving that person, 
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If the left hand itches, you’ll get money. 

If the right hand itches, you’ll shake hands with somebody. 

If you lake the last piece of bread, you’ll be an pld maid. 

If there are thirteen at a table, one will die before the end of the year. 

If a wish is made when dishes pass each other at the table in opposite 
directions, it will come true. 

If you tell a dream before breakfast, it will come true. 

If you sing before breakfast, you’ll cry before dinner. 

If a person gets out of bed on the wrong side, he will have his disposh 
tion ruined foi the day. 

If it rains on the first Friday of the month, the entire month will be 
rainy. 

Two people who wash and wipe together will live and fight forever. 

The one you dream of when sleeping with a piece of wedding cake 
under your pillow will be your future mate. 

If it thunders before seven, it will rain before eleven. 

If the fog goes up in the morning, there will be rain before night. 

If you plant seed just a few days before the moon becomes full, you will 
have the best crop. 

If you sing before seven, you will cry before eleven. 

A few drops of rain falling on the bride will bring happiness. 

If you carry your bride over the threshold, your home will be a happy 
one. 

If you wish when you see the first robin, your wish will come true. 

If you blow out all candles on a birthday cake in one breath, your wish 
will come true. 

If salt is spilled, a pinch should be thrown over the right shoulder to 
prevent a quarrel with a friend. 

If a person looks at a new moon over die right shoulder and makes a 
wish, his wish will come true. 

Brides should wear "something old and something new, something bor- 
rowed and something blue” at their wedding in order to have a happy 
wedded life. 

If you get the bigger part of a fowl's wishbone when it is broken, your 
wish will come true. 



DIET FALLAaES 



5* 0ear soups and broths arc very £• Drinking large quantities of water 
nourishing. will not increase your weight. 

COURTEBY “look" MACAZIHK 


Maybe you think you aren't superstitious, but check yourself by answering 
either RIGHT or WRONG to the above statements about diet Then com^ 
pare your answers with the correct ones on page 619 , 




5« According to medical authorl- 6. It is a bad habit for a person to 

ties^ tomatoes become add in the drink water during mealtimes. ' 

stomach. 

CQUETPSY "look*' KAGAZINK 

See how many misconceptions about food you have by answering RIGHT 
or WRONG to these six statements. Then check with the correct answeis 
on page 619* 
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When a cat washes its fticc, the direction that its tail points indicates the 
direction from which your next visitors will come. 

When the carbon on the iiueiior of a cook stove burns, warm weather 
Will follow. 

When your shoelace becomes untied, someone is talking about you. 

When a star falls, the wind will blow from the direction in which it fell. 

When a dog howls at night, someone is going to die. 

If a burned match breaks, youi love is not true, but if the match burns 
to the end, your love is true and is coming to you fiom the direction that 
the matcli points. 

A falling star means that someone you know has died. 

If you drop a piece of silver while washing dishes, you will have com- 
pany. (Fork, woman; knife, man; and sjxion, child.) 

When you see a dog eating grass, you may know that it is going to rain. 

The number of white six)ts on die liiigernails imlicates the number of 
boy friends you will have. 

There are always three deaths following each other closely in a com- 
munity. 

Group IH; Superstitions about Good and Bad Luck Arc That . . . 

If you go back into the house to get something that is forgotten, you will 
have bad luck unless you sit in a chair for a while before leaving again. 

If one trips over a stone, he will lose something valuable. 

To put a garment on wrong side out brings good or bad luck. 

If a pin that points toward you is picked up, it means good luck for that 
day. 

If you pick up a crooked pin, bad luck follows. 

Opening an umbrella in the house is bad luck. 

Number thirteen is a hard-luck number. 

Whistling girls and cackling hens always come to some bad end. 

If you spit on your bait, the Hsh will bite. 

Breaking a mirror will bring seven years of hard luck. 

Walking under a ladder brings bad luck. 

If a black cat crosses your path, it means very bad luck. 

Friday the thirteenth is a day when there is an especially great amount 
of bad luck. 
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If you Siiy something favorable about yourself, you will not retain the 
quality unless you knock on wood* 

Carrying a rabbit-foot brings good luck. 

When you find a four-leaf clover, you will have good luck, 

IE the bridegroom sees the bride shortly before the ceremony, it brings 
bad luck. 

If you dream of white horses, you will have good luck. 

If you dream of black horses, you will have bad luck, 

A horseshoe over the door brings good luck. 

When a barber cuts a woman’s hair he must burn it, and when he cuts 
a man’s hair he must throw it to the winds, or the owner of the hair will 
have ill fortune. 

When you pour cream into your cup of coffee and bubbles move toward 
you, you will have good fortune; but if the bubbles move away from you, 
you will have ill fortune. 

Drinking the bubbles in coffee will bring money. 

Double marriages always end unhappily. 

If you kill the first snake you see m the spring, you have killed your 
worst enemy. 

If you dream of a funeral^ you will have good luck. 

A horseshoe thrown over the left shoulder will bring you good luck. 

It is bad luck to borrow salt or to let anyone return borrowed sail. 

It is bad luck to keep peacock feathers in the house. 

Ivy plants bring bad luck to those who have them in their homes. 

It is bad luck to walk in someone clse’s footprints— as, for example, the 
footprints of another in the snow. 

It is bad luck to count the cars in a funeral procession. 

It is bad luck to own opals unless they arc your birthstone. 

For a woman to set foot on a ship that has not yet been launched will 
bring very bad luck. 

Lighting three cigarettes on one match will bring bad luck but on a 
lighter won’t. 

Superstitions grow out of experiences and from coincidences. For 
example, in one home birds flew into the house just before the 
grandmother died and also when the motlicr died. The daughter 
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believes now that if birds fly into a house there is sure to be a death. 

In another instance a boy named John William died of scarlet 
fever when he was seven ycais old. When a boy was born to an aunt 
of the boy who had died, he was named John William after his dead 
cousm. This John William also died when he was seven and so there 
arose the superstition that if a child is given the same name as a child 
who has died, he also will die in childhood. 

There no doubt can be experiences of the type given, but they are 
coincidences or accidental happenings. Careful study will show that 
birds flying in the house don’t brmg death and naming a child after 
a departed one doesn’t result in death either. It may happen once and 
a superstition is started. The hundreds of times it doesn't happen are 
forgotten. 

The fewer superstitions and faulty notions that fill our minds the 
better. If they arc believed, they shut out sound thinking. They im- 
prison the mind and give one false ideas to live by. 

Superstitions tend to form hi the minds of people when they do not 
have facts and information. When a jjcrson does not understand the 
world he lives in, he finds answers and explanations in various super- 
stitions. These superstitions tend to satisfy his wishes and his desire 
to know. People who do not understand the weather, how plants 
grow, and what causes illness and those who feel uncertain and fear- 
ful about the future develop superstitions. Their notions are unsup- 
ported by proved fact and could be proved false if tested out; but 
superstitions persist because they give people some sort of idea about 
the many tilings that they do not understand. 

When people become educated and learn the facts about this and 
that, they either lose most of their superstitions or cease to acquire 
new ones. When a person learns to thmk accurately, superstitions do 
not take hold of him. Tlie belief in superstitions is a symptom of 
ignorance. 


SUMMARY 

We must look out for the clever methods of the propagandist who 
tries to control our thinking. By cleverly associating the political can- 
didate with common everyday things, the propagandist tries to give 
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the impression that tlxe candidate is a friend of the common man. 

Look out too for name calling. When a country or .i person or a 
political party is being called bad names or particularly good ones, 
look out. It may be done just to mislead you. 

Look, too, for the associations tltat are built up in your mind with 
the candidate or product or whatnot that is being promoted or adver- 
tised. Maybe the association is not a true one at all but merely one to 
mislead us. 

The “everybody’s-doing-it” technique is known as the band-wagon- 
technique. People like to be on the side of the winner or have the 
security tliat comes from belonging to the majority. 

Through the testimonial technique the prestige of the person who 
mi^kes a public statement is capitalized upon. If Mr. Important or 
Miss Leader says it is so, then it truly should be so. 

Another way of doing poor tlimking is to follow our hunches. 
Don’t be guided by some notion or idea that may flash into mind. 

Guard against placing any reliance on tokens and charms. Guard 
too against being guided by faulty notions, superstitions, and signs 
of what the future will bring. For every time you get the right 
answer, you will get the wrong one many times. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about propaganda 
and superstition, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter 
again. Compaie your answers with tlic ones you made before reading 
the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they are not true? 

2. Within the next week compile the following information: 

a. Find an example of piopagjtida in the newspaper. 

b. Bring an adveitisement from a magazine which is convincing but, 
upon examination, false in what it says or implies. 

c. Bring an illustration from your own exjKriencc of someone’s faith in 
a cltarin oi good-luck token. 

d. Select one familiar notion or superstition from each of the three seo 
tions on the preceding pages. With each, illustrate how a belief in it 
miglit have come about. 
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3, Give some cxnniples of propaganda in the movies. Also, give examples 
of how we arc propagandiv.ed via the radio. 

■4. Report .some of the supetstitions dial you know .some (leoplc hold. Are 
they sup(X>r(cd by fact.s? 

5. What is there about the “publicity” oi propaganda that appeals to the 
majority of voters in the ease of an unqualified man who is elected to 
high public office? 

6, Why are education and sujicrstition incompatible? 



23 . ThQ Fahrs That Try 
to Deceive You 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . , 


1. If a fortuneteller told you you would take a long trip next year, he would be 
right? 

2. A phrenologist can tell by looking at the shape of your skull whether or not 
you are generous ? 

3. A palmist who tells you that you will live long because your life line is long 
knows what she is talking about? 

4. If your horoscope says so, you‘11 have exceptionally good luck next month? 

5. The spiritualist who brought you a message from your dead grandmother was 
fooling you? 


At one time or other some faker will try to take your money by 
gazing into a crystal ball to tell your fortune, by reading the palm 
of your hand, by linking your birthday with the stars, by examining 
the shape of your head, by looking at the shape of your face and your 
body build, by talking to your dead relatives, by reading tea leaves, 
by interpreting coffee grounds, or by reading your future from cards. 
There are also “success psychologists” who promise to give you poise, 
cliarm, courage, and leadership through a few short conferences and 
lessons. These are old rackets, but in old or new dress they take mil- 
lions of dollars from gullible people every year. 
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People are fooled by these humbugs because they want to look 
into tlie future; they want to be analyzed or told about themselves; 
and they want to learn how to get along with people and to earn 
more money. These arc human wants and desires. It is natural that 
anyone who promises to satisfy these wants will be patronized. 

Fortunetclling. Usually the crystaU^all gazer is someone of swarthy 
skin, in highly colored dress with a turban around her head, seated 
in an atmosphere of oriental mysticism. Of course part of what the 
fortuneteller predicts comes true because, among other things, she 
foretells experiences that all of us are rather sure to have— such as 
marriage, an increase in salary, a visitor, a letter, a trip, or an illness 
in the family. 

The fortuneteller usually tells you a number of things about your- 
self, the truth of which impresses you. How does she find out about 
them? Not by looking into the future. She can’t do that. But she can 
talk to you, study your appearance, and pick up cues about you. As a 
result, she gives you information about yourself that surprises you by 
its truth. By watching your reactions to questions, the fortuneteller 
can often discover what you arc most interested in, most worried 
about, or most eager to hear. Thus she makes you believe in her pre- 
dictions. They are false predictions, but the fortuneteller takes your 
money for them. 

Card reading. A common social activity is to read future and for- 
tune from cards. There are many different ways of reading cards, 
but none should be taken seriously. Reading cards may be fun and 
should be regarded only as a pastime. There is no more to it than 
there is to pulling the petals off flowers to see if “she loves me.” 

Head-reading or phrenology. “His high forehead shows that he 
has lots of brains.” 

"I can tell by his narrow forehead that he can’t be trusted.” 

Have you heard remarks like these? They indicate a belief that 
the shape of the skull shows something about intelligence, trust* 
worthiness, ambition, perseverance, and other personality traits. The 
practice of judging a person by examining the shape of his head is 
known as phrenology. 

A phrenology chart sliows the parts of the head that the pbrenolo- 










gist would have you believe cor- 
respond to various traits and 
qualities. Memory is indicated in 
the forehead, firmness is at the 
top of the head slightly toward 
the back, distinctiveness is just 
above the ear, and so on for many 
traits and qualities. 

The phrenologist feels the 
bumps of the skull and describes 
a person’s characteristics accord- 
ing to them. “This large develop- 
ment,” he says, “shows a great 
amount of friendliness. This 
smaller one shows only a medium 
amount of cautiousness.” He goes 
on in that manner. Of course he 
can say some things that sound 
true. And of course we believe 
the good things about ourselves 
that the phrenologist tells us 
whether tlicy are true or not 
Human beings have much in 
common. In describing a person, 
phrenologists are almost certain 
to give some correct descriptions. 

Then the incorrect ones are over- 
looked. But the true statements depend on general, sensible observa- 
tions, not on the bumps on die head. 

Neurologists, anatomists, and psychologists have spent years study- 
ing the brain. They have found that there is no brain localization in 
the sense that various personal qualities have a special space in the 
brain. In other words, there is no special area in die brain for mem- 
ory, for reasoning, for mirth, for sccretivencss, and so on. Further- 
more, the shape of the skull does not correspond cxacUy with the 
shape of the brain. Consequently, the bumps of the skull do not even 
indicate the bumps or areas of the brain very accurately. Neverthc- 
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less, even if die skull and the brain did correspond closely, no index 
to a person’s traits would be obtained. We repeat: There is no place 
in the brain for a special personal quality. 

However much the brain of a person might be examined, nothing 
would be discovered about whether or not he was trustworthy, even- 
tempered, charitable, and so on. Even very little can be discovered 
about intelligence by the careful examination of the brain except 
when comparing the brain of the mentally deficient with die brain 
of a normal or superior person. The brain of the mentally deficient 
can be detected because of the incomplete development of the brain 
cells. But if the brains of a typical group of school children who 
range in I.Q. from 85 to 130, let us say, were examined, it is doubtful 
if any differences would be noticeable. 

Furthermore, the size of the brain is not a reliable index to the 
quality of the mind. There is so little relationship between the size of 
the brain and intelligence that, if attempt is made to judge intelli- 
gence by the size of the brain, many errors will be made. Therefore, 
the size of the brain is a poor guide to intelligence. 

The average size of the male brain is about three pounds. The 
female brain averages three ounces smaller. Some people who are 
very superior and distinguished have brains under the average size, 
and there are people with inferior intelligence whose brains are above 
average in .size. Distinguished people tend to have larger brains, but 
not all do. 

In short, it is the quality of the brain, the development of the brain 
cells, and their interconnections that are important. The exact shape 
of the brain is unimportant. Certainly, the sliape of the skull tells 
nothing about a person’s qualities. 

All this information should show how complex a study of the brain 
is and how false is the information that phrenology offers. 

Palmistry. Tlie palm reader tells fortunes by looking into the palm 
of the hand. The palmist also gives character “studies” and points out 
what a person can expect for himself. Studying the lines of the hands 
to analyze cliaracter or predict the future is called palmistty. 

Palmistry may be very interesting, but there is one great weakness 
in it all— there is no truth or value in the reading. The lines in the 
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palm and the shape of the hand and its general composition do not 
tell a reliable story about tlic owner of the hand. 

It is true that the hand of a workingman with its hard, calloused 
skin and its general condition tells that he works with his hands and 
thus suggests many ideas about his life. Another hand is soft and 
slender and well manicured, indicating that its owner lives a life very 
different from that of tlic laborer. Wc might guess that tlic one per- 
son is rough and ready while die other is more refined and genteel. 
Sucli generalizations oversimplify palmistry, of course, but they show 
how it is sometimes possible for a palmist to tell something about a 
person. Add to the study of the hand a study of the whole person, 
and the careful observer can tell much about the individuars wants, 
interests, and characteristics. 

But here again, as with phrenology, there is no truth to palm read- 
ing. Many lies have been told in attempts to read the palm. The 
palm docs not tell anything about the future. It cannot reveal char- 
acter. The palmist may say what you wish to hear; he may even tell 
you some truth. But he can’t tell you half so much as your parents 
and teachers can tell you, and they won’t fool you or charge you 
while doing it. 

Astrology. “Thank your lucky stars” is a statement often heard. 
Usually the person who says it does not realize that his statement 
had its roots in astrology. The idea of the statement is that our luck 
is influenced by die stais. If the stars arc right, we will be lucky. If 
diey are wrong, wc will have trouble. 

Astrology is based on the idea that people’s lives are influenced by 
the heavenly bodies — ^the stars and the planets. It makes predictions 
about the individual by studying the positions of stars and planets 
at the exact moment of diat person’s birth or, sometimes, at the date 
of his birth. The astrologer’s horoscope gives that position and the 
predictions he makes from it. From the stars the astrologist professes 
to tell whether a person is kind, aggressive, brave, and so on. From 
the stars he claims to be able to tell whether two people arc meant 
for each other, when wars will end, where business will be good, 
when illness will come. The answers to all human problems, the 
astrologer says, can be found in the stars. 

Again, the only trouble with the answers is that they are not true. 
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The stars do not influence people or control events. People born 
under one .sign are not very different from those born under another. 

According to astrology, people born at tlie same time and same 
place would be alike or much more alike than people born at dif- 
ferent times and different places. Let us take just one example to 
disprove this — that of unlike or fraternal twins. They arc born at the 
same time in the same place and according to astrology they should 
be very similar. Yet we know that they arc unlike and have different 
experiences. 

There are thousands and thousands of people in the United States 
who arc humbugged by astrologers. Millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually for advice, books, lectures, magazines, and charts which in- 
flame hopes only to have them burn bitterly to the ashes of remorse 
and disappointment. There arc no lucky or unlucky stars, and stars 
exercise no force over our lives. 

Character analysts. You have heard that redheads are supposed to 
be Aery and hotheaded, that blondes are changeable, making up dieir 
minds quickly and clianging them quickly, and that brunettes are 
slow to anger but stay angry for a long time once the^^ are aroused. 
It is foolish, however, to try to judge a person’s character by his 
coloring. Nor can it be judged by the shape of die face and its gen- 
eral effect. Yet people try to do this. A person with a heavy, strong 
jaw is said to be rugged and determined, but a person widi a reced- 
ing jaw is often described as weak and irresolute. The set of the eyes 
is interpreted as indicating certain characteristics, depending upon 
the depth and their distance apart. As a consequence, we have such 
descriptions as “a cold eye;,” “a sly and untrustworthy eye,” and “a 
kindly eye.” 

Some faces, in profile, are more convex and odiers more concave. 
Some faces tend to be more oval, whereas others tend to be more 
nearly square. Character analysts see in these facts about faces various 
characteristics, such as sociableness, good humor, slyness, and any 
others which they can think of. 

General hotly appearance too is supposed to indicate various per- 
sonal qualities; thus we think of the fat man as being jolly, the little 
thin man as being stingy, and the rugged man with the big broad 
shoulders as being courageous. A polite, genteel person is pictured as 
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being moderately slender in build and good looking, and the rough- 
and-ready type is populaily conceived as being square jawed with 
deep-set eyes, a solid-looking nose, a deep chest, and sturdy legs. 

The association of physical appearance with personal qualities is 
common in many people’s thinking. The reason is probably this: One 
has the experience, say, of knowing several fat people who are jolly. 
So he makes a generalization: Fat people are jolly. He ignores tlie fat 
people who are not jolly and the thin people who arc. 

Again it can be said tliat physical appearance gives no reliable 
index to specific qualities of personality and cliaractcr. A person of 
average chin, for instance, is likely to have as mucli moral courage 
as one with a jaw that seems as solid as a boulder. In other words, 
nature does not indicate people’s personalities and characters by the 
. slwpe and appearance of the face or by the form of the human figure. 

So, if you try to size up a person on the basis of facial contours, 
build, or coloring, do not have mudi confidence in your judgment. 
You will be wrong about as often as you are right. Judge people by 
what they do, by their action.?, and by their speech, anti not by tlieir 
noses, eyes, foreheads, mouth, chin, or shoulders. 

'^Success psychologists.” Vendors of success usually visit the larger 
cities. They hire the best meeting place in the city, often the ballroom 
of the leading hotel, and open their stand “for limited time only” 
with a public lecture. An advertising campaign by use of posters, 
radio, and space in the newspapers precedes die opening lecture. 
Enough public lectures are given to stimulate interest in personal 
conferences and in the short courses which the “psychologist” gives 
and from which he makes his money. 

The “success psychologists” make an appeal to people’s basic 
wants — a position with a good income, a winning personality, and 
the ability to win the heart of the desired one. They make their 
listeners believe that all of them have great powers within them- 
selves and tliat a scries of conferences will result in releasing those 
great powers so all their purposes will be achieved. The number of 
victims, of course, depends on the ability of the “psychologist” to be 
persuasive, convincing, and impressive. 

These “psychologists” collect large fees and give short-lived hopes 
and temporary encouragement in r^urn. In some communities these 
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smooth operators have taken as much as $50,000 in a period of a few 
weeks from people hungry for more success and happier living. 

Lives cannot be made over by a smooth-talking and persuasive 
stranger who claims he has tlie key to unlock great powers that lie 
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Anyone who promises you miraculous changes in your penonality or career 
within a few days— or maybe hours — is a faker. Many such people assume a 
dignity or set up offices in lush surroundings in an effort to impress their 
“diems.’* 


within you. He has no such powers, and the final result of putting 
faith in these “success psychologists” will be disappointment and 
despair. In.stead of being nearer a solution of one's problems, one 
will be farther away. The realistic way to satisfy wants is through 
careful study of one's strengths and weaknesses, followed by attempts 
to improve one’s personality and abilities. That is a long process 
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requiring study and hard work over a long period of time, but it is 
tlie only one tliat will work. 

Tea leaves and coffee grounds. Many restaurants provide as a 
sjTccialty a reader who entcriains the guests by inteipiettng tea leaves 
or the bubbles, beads, or grounds in coffee. All this can be good fun 
if we regard it as recreation and do not let it influence our wishes 
and wants. If we really believe that the arrangements of tea leaves 
and coffee grounds have anything to do with our prospects for meet- 
ing the dark and handsome one or the blonde and beautiful one, then 
nonsense is substituted for the true and the real. When superstition 
takes the place of sound thinking, tlien a confused mind is trying to 
cope with problems that arc difficult enough for a clear, sound mind. 

To be sure, the reader of the leaves, bubbles, or grounds will say 
something about you that you think is true and will by chance say 
something about you and your future that comes true. For every 
truth, however, there arc ten untruths; so the readings are very un- 
trustworthy and misleading. Have fun with such rcadmgs, if you 
wish, but let the reader fool only herself, not you. 

Spiritualism and messages from the dead. One of our great desires 
is to keep in toucli with the dead. We do not want to give up our 
loved ones. We also like to know more about the heieafter because 
we anticipate the next world. Any attempts to communicate with the 
dead are known as spiritualism. 

There are spiritualists who, for a foe, will communicate with the 
dead. Usually in a room of mystical darkness, the "Doctor” gets in 
touch with the dead through a siaiicc and comes out of his trance 
with a message from the departed one. It often consists of no more 
than a statement from the dead to the effect that all is well. 

An investigator who set out to test the ability of the spiritualists 
to talk with the dead paid to receive a message from his "dead 
grandfatlier.” He got a message even though his grandfather was 
very much alive. He bad told the spiritualist that his grandfather 
was dead and that he wanted to hear from him. He did. 

The reliableness of these messages has been tested by committees of 
psychologists, and in every instance the messages have been found 
to be fakes. Mr. Houdini, the great magician, was a'member of one 
of these committees, and in every instance detected the fraud. 
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If it’s all in fun, it's good entertainment But if you believe that the magician actually has 
powers beyond the normal, you’re being fooled. 


Before Hoiidini died, he arranged widt his wife and others to send 
secret communications to them if he could. Although the time for 
these messages is long overdue, there has been no communication 
from Mr. Houdini. He has confirmed in dcadi what he helped to 
prove when alive — that no message can be received from the dead. 

Millions of dollars are paid out annually for fake messages. There 
are many people who regularly visit spiritualists because tliey are 
thrilled by the mystical atmosphere, by the belief in being close to 
the supernatural. They are comforted by thinking they are still in 
touch with those who have been lost. 

The dangers in false prophets. The effects of spiritualists, astrol- 
ogers, “success psychologists,” palmists, phrenologists, and cliaracter 
analysts are very injurious. The financial cost is great, for it is esti- 
mated tliat there are 80,000 people in the UniteeV Slates who make 
a living in these rackets and that they collect 200 million dollars 
annually from the innocent public. 
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The influence of fakers on the people is bad. Victims get in the 
habit of consulting them on what work to follow, how to invest 
money, when to marry, what tlie future has in store, and so on. 
Instead of using their own minds and bodies to work out their 
problems by using brain and muscle, they depend on some un- 
reliable and wished-for answer. Often, too, people worry over some 
future event tliat a faker prophesies for them or let the faker’s pre- 
dictions guide their future activities. 

The result is tliat the addicts of the prophet get further and 
further out of line with a realistic approach to their pioblems; they 
substitute wishes for work, hopes for thinking, and fakery for science. 

SUMMARY 

You get fooled when you don’t understand or when you don’t tliink 
straight. Because people want to be prosperous, because they want 
friends, security, and a look into the future, it is to be expected that 
they might pay money to those who promise to find for them what 
they seek. It has been proved again and again that fortunetellers, 
palm readers, card readers, astrologers, spiritualists, character readers, 
“success psychologists” have no true answers for our problems. 

These various humbugs succeed in continuing their rackets year 
after year because they seem convincing. Maybe there is truth in the 
old but inelegant saying diat “a sucker is born every minute.” 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what scicius has discovered about the fakers 
who try to deceive you, go over the questions at the beginning of this 
chapter again. Compare yttur answers with the ones you made before 
reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed 
because they arc not trueP 

2. Write out a speech for n fortuneteller whicl] will fit almost any ]'>erson 
and which will say what people like to hear. 

3. Write out a horoscope for the month of June telling what will happen 
to people born in that month, what they should beware of, what they 
should try to do. Make it such that most of it would fit any person. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 


1. It IS wise to spend your money for whai you want and then, when it is all gone, 
just stop buying? 

2. You should never dip into your savings no matter how desperate your need is? 

3. It IS Avell to advise children that they should never borrow money under any 
circumstances? 

4. It is smart never to repair anything you own but to use it until it breaks or 
wears out and then gel something new? 

5. It is ever necessary to buy on the installment plan? 

6 . It is possible to “beat the horses” — ^that is, always stay ahead on winnings? 

7. It is well to plan with care how you will spend your money? 


From the beginning of life we deal with objects and materials. Pood 
tliat we eat, the bed in which we sleep, and the clothes that we wear 
are intimately associated with us all of our lives. Everything that we 
do is influenced by the things we use — ^whether it be the furnishings 
of our homes, the equipment of our shops, plants, office, or farms, 
the bats and balls that we play with, the books that we read, die auto- 
mobiles that we ride around in, or die money that we receive for our 
services and spend for other services and goods. If we can handle such 
things intelligently, our lives will be happier. 
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WHAT IS OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE IN HANDLING MONEY? 

Money mattciis. Of all the objects anil things with which man has 
experience, iiionc^ is one of the most important, ant) its misuse can 
cause great unhappiness. It is essential to earn enough of it in order 
to live fully. Without adequate income, one is denied the food and 
clothes he needs, as much education as he wants, travel, and other 
luxuries. Money affects us, whatever our walk of life. The college 
girl, for example, cannot go to the dance she wants to attend if she 
cannot afford the proper dress for it. The college boy doesn’t date if 
he can’t afford to take his girl to a movie once in a while. 

Without enough money to enjoy the activities that fall within the 
desires of every normal boy and girl, there may be unfavorable effects 
on the personality from having to forego the pleasures and even the 
necessities that others can have. Feelings of inferiority may develop 
from seeing boys and girls dicsscd for a party, using the family car, 
or hearing of plans for summer’s travel or reports of it afterward. 

An attitude of "sour gra|)cs’' may also develop and show itself 
when die student says, “I don’t care to do those things anyway. Such 
activities keep me from my work and take up valuable time.” 

The problem of earning and having money is greater for those past 
the age of twenty tlian for those in their teens, and greater for those 
in their teens than for those still younger. In other words, the im- 
portance of money increases as we grow older, the reason being that 
we have to depend more on our own resources as we approacli adult- 
hood. In adulthood we are expected to make our own living and rely 
entirely on ourselves. It is then that we must provide a home and its 
running expenses as well as all the odier necessities of living— doctors’ 
and dentists’ services, recreation, a car, and so on. 

With the coming of the time for earning money for self-support, 
there comes the problem of saving some of it Having savings to fall 
back upon for emergencies, Cor the unexpected purchase, for old 
age is essential to good living. 

“Have funds when you need tliem,” said the banker to the young 
man. “I am probably talking against my own interests when I say 
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that because I am in the business of loaning money and should nor- 
mally want you to borrow when you need it.” 

A wise old businessman was known to say to young men in his 
firm, "Any fool can make money, but only a wise man knows how 
to save it.” This man also would say, “It is very easy to get along 
with a surplus, but debt is a tough customer.” 

Spending according to income. One of the best rules for anyone to 
follow in the use of money is to spend less dian he earns. If one 
spends more, he will be in debt, and then he will be pursued and 
hounded by the creditors. When those windowed letters arrive on 
the first of the month, the receiver is usually sobered by the responsi- 
bility of paying the bills. Then, when some of the envelopes contain 
a letter to the effect that “this account is long past due, ajul we shall 
appreciate an early remittance,” the debtor feels annoyed. When the 
letter states that “if remittance is not received soon, it will be neces- 
sary to collect this bill by legal means,” the debtor becomes worried 
and harassed. 

Bad as this feature of indebtedness is, from the standpoint of 
mental well-being, die worst one is that the debtor does not have the 
means for enjoying life. When the need or desire arises for that new 
car, for going on a vacation, for a new fur coat, it cannot be satisfied 
because of a lack of funds. Not even all the needs for clothes, food, 
and education can be satisfied. Not having the means for satisfying 
these reasonable demands on him, a person feels blocked. 

Indebtedness. It has been said that indebtedness should be avoided 
but, as with all rules, there are exceptions. When a young man or 
woman is starting out in the world, there are several good reasons 
for borrowing money. Money is needed in order to set up a business, 
and sometimes debt cannot be avoided. Many young men and women 
go into debt to get a college education. The young married couple 
may have only $1,000 for making a down payment on the house they 
buy. Debts for such purposes should not be avoided, although of 
course they should be contracted with great care. Life is ahead of 
those obtaining these loans, their earning power will increase, and 
they will be able, if reasonably thrifty, to pay off the indebtedness. 

It is no easy matter to contend with a debt; usually payments must 
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be made at a given time, and interest charges increase the amounts 
due. Rates of 5 and 6 per cent increase the debt a great deal. If a 
person pays interest at that rate on several thousand dollars, he will 
have paid out a large sum of money over a period of years. Interest 
payments are handicaps to those paying them iind can’t be consid- 
ered otherwise. 

We have spoken of the old conventional rates of 5 and 6 per cent 
which are small compared with the modern rates for installment 
buying of about 10 to 15 per cent and the short-term loan rates of 
about 20 to 40 per cent. If a person wants to commit financial suicide, 
he should do most of his buying on the installment plan and borrow 
money from the loan companies. 

Keep out of the clutches of the loan sharks. These |7cople prey on 
those who have to borrow money for some emergency or because 
they have used poor management in handling their money and are 
temporarily embarrassed. People di awing regular salaries or wages 
are often solicited by means of attractive chculars to let the loan 
counselor help with their finances. They tell you tliat money can be 
borrowed and paid back with the next pay check; that it can be paid 
back in easy payments of only so-and-so much per week or month. 
However, the interest rates arc not apparent and arc generally hard 
to calculate. They often total 30 and 40 per cent or more. The loan 
sharks arc often ruthless and sometimes dose the borrower out, in 
which cases die borrower loses his security even after he has made 
most of his cash payments on the loan. If you have to borrow, go to 
a reputable bank and borrow h'om someone you know. But be sure 
you must borrow before you do so. 

Indebtedness and poor finandal management often cause personal 
maladjustment. As has been pointed out before, the responsibilities 
of paying off debts may affect the mental health. The desire for 
security is one of the strongest of human desires. Debts give a person 
a feeling of insecurity and therefore can be very disturbing. In- 
debtedness causes a dark emotional cloud to hang over the con- 
scientious debtor. And, worst of all, debts often accumulate to a 
point at which the debtor cannot take care of them. Being unable to 
pay what he owes, the farmer loses his farm, the father with pay- 




When you handle your money properly, you can enjoy more of the luxuries of life, such 
as exploring some of the unusual places or sights in the world. If you dribble your money 
away as you go along, you may never have any large pleasures out of It. 

mejits unpaid has his house taken from him, the businessman is 
closed out. When the installment collector sits on the doorstep, it 
won’t be long until the truck will back up to the house and the 
furniture and goods will be loaded in and taken back. People having 
such experiences are getting along badly, for these experiences mean 
defeat, Joss, and failure accompanied by feelings of depression and 
discouragement. 

Indebtedness incurred unnecessarily keeps one from getting ahead, 
but a little capital on hand often enables a person to strike a good 
bargain, start a business, or acquire more education. Whenever a 
person is held back and his ambition defeated, his mental health and 
outlook may be badly affected. 

Don’t be a tightwad, but know how your money is used. For 
example, keep a record for a week now and then to see how you 
spend your money. When you have earned some money or have 
received your allowance, do you spend it all at once or do you spread 
your expenditures fairly uniformly ? ^ 

Another phase of your spending that you should study is: “What 
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do you get for your money ?” Are you getting value or are you spend- 
ing your money for trifles, for soft drinks, candy bars, and the things 
that do you no good ? Furthci, don’t overlook a very impoitant item 
—that of saving a little of your money. If a person begins by spend- 
ing all of his money, he soon will spend more than he has and be in 
continuous debt. 

The experience of Harold McClellan, a young farm lad, is a case 
at point: 

At sixteen Harold left school and went to woik as a farm hand. After 
a year’s work he had saved $100, which was enough to make a down pay- 
ment on a used car. As is often the case, he |)aid too much for the car 
which proved to l)e poorer than represented. He found it hard to make 
payments because the lepnirs, g.is, and oil took so much of his money. 
After a year he had only $50 left to pay but he wanted a better car; so he 
traded for another used car and now owed $350. Before he had paid for 
the second usetl cat, he traded agiun Iwcause he didn’t want to buy new 
tires and make repairs on the one he had. So it continued, and when he 
was twenty-four ycais old and had been working on the farm for eight 
years, he was still making pymcnis on a car which he {lossessed but did 
not own. 

He had reached an age when he should have been well under way, as 
wc say. His uncle gave him iltat opportunity when he talked to Harold 
about taking over a farm which his uncle had recently acquired. Harold 
was planning to be married and if he moved on the harm, he would have 
a home in which to live as well as a good living, if he worked reasonably 
hard. He would receive assistance in buying the farm also because his 
uncle was disposed to help Harold. 

In his discussion with lus uncle, Harold revealed that he had nothing to 
go on the farm with. He had no money to buy furnituie, machinery, and 
stock. All he had was an automobile with which to drive onto the farm, 
but the automobile would probably have driven him off because it was 
not paid for. 

So the uncle saw that it was hopeless to try to establish Harold on the 
farm. He had nothing with which to help himself. Even if Harold had 
had $1,000 or so, that would have been suiHcient. Harold would have dem- 
onstrated that he had been able to save money and get ahead. 

As it was, Harold lost what probably was the best opportunity he will 
ever have. He continued as a farm hand, working for others, and has made 



no progress. Although his present 
car IS probably the best one he has 
ever had, he also owes more on it 
than he has owed on any other. 

HOW CAN WE AVOID 
SQUANDERING SMALL SUMS? 

The wasting of money would 
not be so important if it were not 
associated with the deterioration 
of character and personality. In. 
contrast, the saving of money 
would not be so important if it 
were not associated widi die de- 
velopment of cliaracter and per- 
sonality. Squandering of money 

seems to go widi loafing, drink- ^ „ ^ .^orth 

ing, and playing slot machines, disappear mighty fast with 

Having money is associated widi nothing in return for them. Taking a chanec 
buying clothes, gofilg to college, Jg exciting, but you have no chance with a 
having happy vacations, building slot machine and other gambling devices, 
a home, and enjoying a better Organized gambling machines arc stacked 
Standard of living. against you and you can’t win. 

A person who squanders 

money aimlessly, and fruitlessly tries to satisfy his desires for the 
moment, usually ends up widi nothing but disappointment; whereas, 
the person who saves his money usually gets real pleasure and bene- 
fit from it, and has, too, the respect of odicrs. 

Slot marines. One of the surest and most annoying ways of losing 
money, yet an enticing way, is to play the slot machines. They are 
appropriately called ‘Warmed bandits.” It is impossible to play 
them and win from them because the machines are set to keep a 
given percentage of the money put into them. Let us suppose that 
they are set so that they keep 40 per cent and release 60 per cent. 
Then, for example, when $10 is put in, $6 will be returned, and 
$4 kept in the madiine. Then, if the $6 is played, $3.60 will be re- 
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turned to the player and $2.40 will be retained. Then if the $3.60 is 
played, $2.16 will be returned, and $1,44 retained. It will not be long 
before the whole $10 is lost. A complete loss of all that is played is 
inevitable. It is absolutely certain because the machine is set that way. 
Tlie player hopes, of course, that the jack pot will be won before 
many nickels or dimes arc played. It is that hope which keeps him 
playing so that he loses his money. Such was the case of Hairy Jack- 
son in the following story: 

Harry was working at a summer resort to earn money for his college 
expenses. Instead of putting his money in the bank, he put it in the slot 
machines. He couldn’t keep his hand oil the machine handle, trying to 
pull out the jack pot. Although he lost consistently, he got some satisfac- 
tion out of the proprietoi’s statement that “Harry .was a smart player and 
would win the pot if anyone would.” Hany also thought himself a man 
of considerable proportions when the guests watched him gamble with 
his money so freely. 

Still he was disturbed much of the time because of losses. His failure to 
beat the machines caused him to feci frustrated. And when he had finished 
his summer's work — 'two and one-h.Mf months of toil from sunup to sun- 
down— he was disgusted and discouraged because he had only a few cents 
left of his last paycheck. 

He had managed his affairs very badly and he paid for this mismanage- 
ment many times during the school year ixxause he was without funds to 
buy himself the clothes he wanted, Uckcu for the dances, and the baseball 
glove he needed for trying out for the team. He also missed much of tlie 
fun during the scliool year. 

Another example of poor management is that of an office girl who 
belonged to a club where the yanking of the slot machines and their 
whirl made the club sound like a machine shop. She lost $31 on a 
Saturday night but was going back to recoup her losses. 

When asked if she succeeded, she replied, “I lost $12 more and 
now they won’t take my lOU’s." 

Getting something for nothing. People have a strong desire to ac- 
quire money and property. Along witli this desire is the appeal to 
get something for noffiing by playing the stock market, by betting, 
tlirough a lottery, on a game of chance like keno, dice, wheels, and 
cards. To win gives a person a feeling that he is smart, has good 
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judgmentj and can outwit the other fellow. Everyone likes to be 
lucky. 

Most games are not games of chance in the true sense. A person 
is usually playing against odds or a “cut” For example, in the betting 
that is done at the horse races, if the race track takes out 15 per cent, 
the betters get back only 85 per cent of what they bet So 15 per cent 
is lost at the stait 

In the lotteries— keno, dice, and so on — the amount given to the 
players is also only a part of what is put in, so the players are sure to 
lose. In the long run it is practically impossible to win because a 
proportion of the amount bet is always kept out just as is done on 
the slot macliine because of the way it is set. 

In short, one can’t get something for nothing. In betting or 
gambling games, no one is lucky in the long run. You are sure to 
lose. 

Letting money dribble away. There are mnumerable ways of 
spending money in such a way as to get no value but only harm 
from it. It is not argued that one should be so stingy that he tena- 
ciously hangs on to every cent. Money is earned to be used and not 
to be pinclied. But as the father said to his son, “Don’t toss away a 
nickel here and a dime there and get nothing for it. Don’t let it 
dribble away. Save it and tlren spend it for a really good time or for 
something you need.” 

He was arguing for an orderly use of money and for using it for 
something that counts. 

So from the standpoint of personal adjustment and getting along 
in the world, die wise and effective use of money can hardly be over- 
estimated. First, of course, it is necessary to train and educate oneself 
to earn money. Secondly, it is necessary to learn to use money for 
the best purposes — ^shelter, food, clothing, recreation, cultural devel- 
opment, and for good tools and equipment. 

WHAT CAN WE SAVE BY CONSERVING WHAT WE HAVE? 

That good tools and equipment arc important is illustrated by the 
following story: 
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Buying an old car during your high school or college years may contribute to your 
pleasure in living; but in your adult years having a car that is undependable and in 
constant need of repair is unwise and wasteful. 

John Maxheld was a young man in his twenties who owned a car that 
worked less for him than he worked on it. The motor was reluctant to 
start and eager to stop. The clutch wouldn't clutch much of the time, and 
the tires were so thin that one could “sec the air in them.” Trips were 
spoiled because of blowouts and breakdowns, and lateness to appointments 
was so common that his friends took it for granted that John and his car 
would not be on time. 

It wasn’t necessary for John to have sucli a poor car. He could have 
afforded a belter one. In fact, his poor car was probably more expensive 
to own than a less troublesome one. But he was one of those people who 
tolerate poor equipment. The poor car upset him many times and caused 
him much distress, but still he didn't manage to get rid of it. 

It is readily admitted that broken-down, run-down, and dilapi- 
dated cars have a place in die lives of young people. The flivver 
without a top, but with a variegated paint job and with adolescent 
proverbs painted all over body and hood, is an American institution. 
It enables the high school and college boy to acquire distinction at 
low cost, to get about without any danger of acquiring claustro- 
phobia, and it teaches the owner tlie mechanical skills of an auto 
tnecltanic. As a passing fad, it gives the high school and college boy 

fun until he reaches the stage in early adulthood when he wants a 
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car that gives reliable and care- 
free transportation. 

Many farmers penalize them- 
selves with poor equipment. They 
limp along with machinery that 
breaks down in the field, causing 
expensive delays. Repairs could 
have been made during the slack 
seasons but they say, “It will prob- 
ably hold this season.” It doesn’t, 
and they lose both their tempers 
and valuable time. 

Mechanics also handicap tliem- 
selves by .allowing their saws to 
grow dull, their hammers to lie 
broken, and by being short of 
tools which they need. A good 
workman can be at his best only 
when well equipped. 

This is a mechanical age. 
Everyone uses equipment, and if 
it doesn’t work well, neither does 
the person operating the equip- 
ment. Frustration and bad temper 
usually result when, for instance, 
a person tries to use a light switch 
which is worn out, a vacuum 
cleaner with a broken belt, or a 
telephone that is out of order. 
When the car works well or the 
threshing machine rarely breaks 
down or the factory machines 
operate trouble-free, everybody 
gets along better. 

In thinking about the care of 
equipment and materials, let us 
not overlook that which is near- 
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Our equipment should work for us. Keeping 
our things clean, polbhcd, and in repair helps 
us to get the most use out o£ our clothes. 
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est us — our clothes, our pencils and pens, our jewelry and watches, 
and the furniture in our homes. 

In the care of our clothes we can apply the old aphorism : "A stitch 
in time saves nine.” Dresses, suits, and shoes will last longer, look 
better, and give more satisfaction if kept clean and in good repair. 

Time is saved and we are spared inconvenience if our pencils, 
pens, jewelry, and watches are in tlic best condition. If, for example, 
the clasp of a pin is loose or doesn’t stay closed, inconvenience is suf- 
fered and the pin may be lost. Now these arc simple matters but 
important for personal comfort and efficiency. 

So it may be concluded that in order to achieve happy living and 
good personal adjustment, it is necessary not only to get along with 
people, but also to get along with money and equipment, Money and 
equipment should work for us and not we for them. 

SUMMARY 

Intelligent behavior includes the wise use of money, machinery, 
and materials. Much of our life involves the use of money and things, 
and our happiness depends a good deal on our use of them. 

Handling money involves spending it so we get our money’s worth 
in buying what we need. Our happiness depends on it and, in this 
connection, it is necessary that we learn to save money and conserve 
the things we use. 

A person should ordinarily try to stay out of debt. Debt often re- 
sults in a person’s losing ail that he has. If debt is contracted it should 
be done only when an advantage has been gained by borrowing the 
money and when the likelihood of paying it back is very good. At 
no time should a person borrow from the loan sharks because the 
costs arc very high and the results often disastrous. 

Nearly all people can stay out of debt if they don’t waste their 
money by spending it for this and that of no account. Betting, slot 
machines, and games of chance offer people a sure means for getting 
nothing for their money. Thousands of people try to make money by 
gambling, but the only ones who do are those who operate the 
gambling devices. 
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APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about making wise 
use of the things that you own, go over the questions at the beginning 
of this chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones you made 
before reading the chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be 
changed because they are not true? 

2. Keep an account of your expenditures for one week. Then answer the 
following questions; 

a. Which expenditures do you regret having made? Why? 

b. Did you borrow anything? Was it necessary ? Have you paid it back^ 

c. Was your spending spread out over the whole week or was it con* 
ceniniied at the beginning? 

r/. For what part of the money you spent did you get good value? 

3. It has been said that if income and time are spent wisely in a family 
they will be spent so as to secure appropriate amounts of: 

a. Whatever is necessary for good health, physical vigor, and, with chil- 
. dren, good growth. 

b. Education for the children and continuing education for adults. 

c. Opportunities for the individual to develop any special interests, such 
as painting, drawing, music, sports, dancing, handicrafts, dramatics, 
gardening, research, and writing. 

d. Beauty in the home and its setting and lor personal appearance. 
ff. Entertainment of friends. 

/. Fun oi amusement. 

g. New experiences in connection with people, places, things, and 
ideas — as in travel, attending concerts, buying books and magazines, 
and so on. 

h. Rest and relaxation, other than by means given above. 

i. Ease in performing the routine duties of living. 

/. Housing and equipment.' 

Using this information, do the following: 

(1) For each of the ten items above, tell concretely and in detail what 
the time and money would actually be spent for. 

' Adapter! from Plaze] Kyrk, Beouomc Problems of the Pamily, p. 393j Harper & 
Brothers, 1933. 
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(2) Take any {amily income you wish (J2,000 a year, $?,500 a year, 
$1,000 a year, $5,000 a year, or any other), ant! figinc out what 
amount should be spent annually foi each oC the ten items listed 
under number 3 on page 483, Assuming that there arc foui 
members ni ihc family, would theic be enough money to supply 
appiopnalc amounts at each itcin? 



Section VI: your courtship, marriage, 

AND HFEWORK 

Chapter 25: Your Relationships with Others 
Chapter 26; Your Success wstH the Opposite Sex 
Chapter 27; What You Should Consider tn Selecting a Mate 
Chapter 28: Maying Your Marriage Successful 
Chapter 29; Choosing Your Right fob ' 


Introduction. May your future lie happy 1 What better wish could be 
made for anyone than that? How interesting it would be if someone 
could say, “Here is a blueprint for a good future. Follow it exactly 
and your life in the years to come will be enjoyable.” 

Of course no one can do that. At the most, one can only make sug- 
gestions which, if followed, will help you along the padi of happi- 
ness. Of all sucli suggestions that might be made, two of the most 
important are these: Make a happy marriage. Find a vocation for 
yourself that you can truly enjoy. 

Not so very many years ago it was thought that when two people 
met, fell in love, and were married, they would naturally “live hap- 
pily ever after.” Today we are coming to understand, however, that 
making a happy marriage means much more than that. 

Let us think of you and marriage. If your marriage is to be a good 
one, you must work to be the kind of person who will make a good 
husband or wife. You must choose your marriage partner wisely. 
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You must know what you want to achieve in your marriage and 
really work for its success. 

In some of tlic chapters that follow we shall tell you in detail how 
we think you might do this. 

The problem of how to choose a vocation is doubtless one that you 
have already given much thought to. When high .school students are 
asked what they consider their most serious problem, the majority 
say that it is choosing their lifework. Psychologists who counsel high 
school students find that many arc seeking help in making such a 
choice. 

Generally, it is impossible to say to such a student with finality, 
“This is the vocation for wliich you arc best fitted.” But one can give 
suggestions which are very helpful — suggestions for studying himself 
to find out what he is capable of doing, suggestions for what he can 
hope to get out of the work he chooses, suggestions for finding out 
what kind of openings there arc in the work world. 

In one of the later chaptcis of this section you will find informa- 
don of this kind which, we hope, will make it easier for you to find 
the vocation which is just right for you. 



23. Your Relationships with Others 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . • 

1, You enjoy living? 

2, You aic kind? 

3, You are generous? 

4, You are thoughtful? 

5, You are even-tempered? 

6, You are never jealous? 

7, You arc not overly sensitive? 

8, You are not self -centered ? 

9, You like other people? 

10. You have many interests? 

11. You are not affected? 

12. You arc clean? 

13. You arc energetic? 

14. You wear a happy expression? 

15. You arc well-mannered? 

16. You arc tactful ? 


Wh«do people want most in the world P The answer can be given 
in five words: They want to be happy. If we think about what makes 
them happy, we realize that it is probably two things: first, feeling 
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that they amount to something; second, getting along well with 
people. 

HOW DO WE ACHIEVE HAPPY PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS? 

Getting along with people is important in almost everything you 
do. You try to get along with each other in school and at home, 
when you go to church, when you play tennis, when you’re out on 
a date— -in other words, whenever you mix with men and women, 
boys and girls. 

Why aie some people popular with everyone diey meet, while 
others find few friends? Is it that the popular ones are born with 
the magic gift of friendship and that the others are born with too 
little of it? That’s a simple conclusion which would explain the 
whole matter very neatly. Fortunately, however, it isn’t true. 

Take, for example, a girl named Cecilia who began her high 
school days as one of the unpopular ones but who finislicd her four 
years as one of the best liked girls in the cla.ss. When she was a 
freshman, you might have said she was “just born to be a failure with 
people.” And when she was a senior, you might have said she was 
“just born to be the kind of girl everyone liked.” Cecilia would have 
explained it very differently: 

“I know 1 was unjiopulni when I was a freshman and now and then I 
felt so bad about it that I’d cry half the night. One time my aunt, a senior 
in college, was visiting us. When she heard me cry she made me tell her 
my troubles. Instead of sympathizing with me she said, ‘What are you 
doing to make yourself more likable?’ 

"I didn’t know what to say. The idea of doing something about it hadn’t 
entered my head. She explained what she meant and then said, 'Let's take 
an inventory of you and then sec what you’ll have to do about yourself.’ 

"The ‘inventory’ didn’t look very gootl, but I had to admit it was all 
true. I u>as shy and never tried to make friends. 1 was always criticizing 
other people. I was self-centered and a poor sport. I was careless about my 
hair and my clothes. I didn’t even know how to dance. 

“My aunt said that it was no wonder people didn’t care to be with me. 
That was hard to take, but 1 knew she was right. So we made a three-year 
plan of improvement. I was to watch for opportunities to join people in 




'*Gucis Pm just borji to be a wallflower,*’ says Grace. Do you believe Grace is right or 
wrong? What should she do to change her attitude? 


school in activities where they were glad to have another helper. I was to 
moke myself find good instead of bad in people. I was to — well, there were 
ten items on the list. 

"Beginning to put the plan into operation was the most difficult thing I 
have ever done, I suppose I kept at it because she kept at me— and then, 
after a while, it began to show results. 

“My aunt explained to me too something I thought very wise — ^that I 
should not judge my improvement by what I thought others thought of 
me, but only by what I thought of myself. That is, I was to work to make 
myself the kind of girl I would like and could be proud of.” 

If you aren’t so successful as you’d like to be, maybe you should 
consider die qualities that make for a winning personality. We can 
say it all in two words: Be likable. But even though simple, that’s a 
big order. What are some of the traits it requires? 

Be an interesting person. Begin by studying your friends to see 
what makes them interesting to you. Two things make people inter- 
esting: the right spirit and sufficient complexity of personality. 
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First, have zest for life and enjoy living as much as possible. You 
know it is not fun to be witli a person who drags himself around, 
Hncling everything a bore or everything irksome. There is much en- 
joyment to be had from even the simplest living. Try to find it. 
You’ll be much nicer to be with if you do. 

Second, work on enlarging yourself as a personality. Have many 
ideas instead of just a few. Read, keep your mind awake, talk to 
people, and find out what’s going on around you. Have many strong 
interests, hobbies, ambitions instead of just one. Have many activities 
you enjoy instead of a limited number. 

Do you want some examples? Consider two boys who ask the 
same girl for a date. One gets fun out of life. He is always full of 
high spirits. The other is too serious, too quick to complain, not very 
energetic, not very enthusiastic about anything. Whicli boy would 
the girl be more likely to accept? 

Here are two others who want a date. One has a lively mind. He 
knows what’s going on in the world, in town, and in school. You can 
tell him what you think, and he’ll have something to aild to it. The 
other has very little in his head. You can say to him, “What do you 
know?” and you don’t learn anythmg you didn’t know before. You 
can tell him some of your ideas, and they seem to soak in like ink into 
a blotter, or else they make no impression at all Which would be the 
better company for an evening? 

Here arc another two. One is tlie kind you go bowling witli at one 
time, go dancing with at another, go to the aquarium with at an- 
other, go roller skating with at another. The other is the kind who 
has one resource— going to movies. If you’ve seen all the movies, 
you’re lacking for something to do. Which one would be more fun 
to be with? 

This is enough to suggest to you why some people are interesting 
to be with and others are not. If you want more illustrations, look 
among your friends and acquaintances. Study them to see what 
makes them interesting companions. Then do something about your- 
self. 

Cultivate the gentler virtues. Be kind, be generous, be thoughtful. 
You may titink this is an expensive way to become popular and it is. 
It means giving of yourself all of the time— giving away belongings, 
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giving away time, giving away energy, giving away attention, giving 
away comfort or rest or case. Surely you’d be happier, you niiglit 
think, if you kept all that for yourself. For example, suppose someone 
irritates you. You could relieve your tension by speaking sharply and 
cruelly to that person, or else you could hold back your feelings and 
be kind, but it would be at the expense of your own comfort. Which 
will get you furdier in the long run.? The answer is obvious. The 
kind act, however much forbearance it may take, helps build kind- 
ness into your character. Every little act like that makes you a more 
attractive person. Naturally otlier people would rather be with some- 
one who has regard for their feelings than with someone who makes 
them unhappy. 

Another example: You are sitting in comfort in the big chair by 
the radio reading a book. Your mother is doing the dishes. You have 
two alternatives; You can slay where you are, or you can give up the 
pleasure of your hook, the comfort of your chair, and go help your 
mother. Which do you choose? Perhaps you choose to be selfish. You 
stay wheie you are. What do you get out of it? Just one thing; the 
comfort of staying pleasantly where you are. Perhaps, though, you 
clioose to be generous. You go to help your mother. What do you get 
out of that? Of course you know that there’s satisfaction in having 
made her happier by sometliing you have done. But there’s more than 
that. Eacli generous act becomes a part of your character. It centers 
your attention on others rather than on yourself. Perhaps you won’t 
be able to see the results in yourself as you go along, but eventually 
you will find that people like you better. It can’t fail. 

Get rid of traits that annoy people. There are qualities in people 
that are certain troublemakers. If you can get rid of diem, you’ll 
improve your likability 100 per cent. One such troublemaker is jeal- 
ousy. It shows itself when you tear down the reputation of other 
people, when you find you can’t like many people, when you’re catty, 
when you’re cruel. Another annoying trait is oversensitivity. It shows 
itself when, you are easily hurt. It shows itself when you are sulky, 
a poor sport, moody. 

Still another such trait is extreme egotism. It becomes evident when 
you are concerned only with yourself, when you want to talk about 
.yourself all of the time, when you think of your own interests only. 
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Finally, there is ill temper. You demonstrate it when you speak 
harshly or sharply in irritation regardless of whose feelings you hurt. 

Often you have one or all of these traits without being aware of 
them. But you may be sure that those who associate with you feel 
them. The friend who is with you will know that if you are quick to 
talk about odiers, you’ll be equally quick to talk about him when he’s 
gone. The friend who has to watch every word for fear that he’ll hurt 
you will be uncomfortable. The friend who must listen to you talk 
only about yourself will get bored. The friend who must bear your 
ill temper will come to avoid you. 

Look to your actions to see if you have any of these unpleasant 
qualities of character. If you have, do something about diem. , 

Like other people. If you are well adjusted, you just naturally think 
well of people. If you arc insecure, jealous, unsuccessful, then you 
don’t. Why don’t you try getting yourself in die habit of liking 
people ? It can be done. Of course it won’t work if you try to be a per- 
fectionist, an “all-or-nothing-ist.” An example will make this clear. 
Suppose you have a beautiful vase which has a small crack in it. It 
won’t hold water. You may be die kind of person who says, “It’s no 
good. It has a crack in it.” Or you may be the kind who says, “It’s 
true, I can’t use it for flowers, but it’s good for something else. I like 
to have it around. It gives me something beautiful to look at.” 

Making friends is like that. Most people you meet have something 
about them chat you won’t like, just as you have things about you 
that some of your friends may diject to. What are you going to do 
about it— say to yourself, “No, I don’t want to have anything to do 
with him,” or say, “I don’t like the way he dresses, but I do like the 
fun I can have playing tennis with him, so I’ll enjoy having him 
for a tennis companion”? If you diink this way, you’ll have ten 
friends for every one you would have had otherwise. And if you 
can cultivate a sincere habit of liking people, you’ll draw people to 
you. 

It’s the easiest thing in the world to find faults in people. It’s easy, 
too, to magnify these faults so that you sec nothing else. Then you 
work yourself into the habit of becoming a friend-losing person 
rather than a friend-finding one. Of course, you can explain your 
lack of friends by saying to yourself that no one is really good enough 
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If you ore not sensitive about yootself and can be interested in the lives and activities of 
others, people will like you. 

for you. But the real truth of the matter is that you have trained your- 
self to see only the little crack in the vase. All the rest of the good- 
ness escapes you. 

Don’t be like tliat. Accept a few faults in people in order that you 
may enjoy all of the other pleasures of tlicir companionship. If you 
do that, your very spirit of looking for the good in people will win 
diem to you. 

Get your mind off yourself. Put your mind on the other person and 
what’s going on around you. An introvert turns his thoughts inward. 

An extrovert turns his thoughts outward. Be die best combination of 
both. Be inward looking to the extent that it makes you thoughtful, 
sensitive to the feelings of odiers to the extent that it puts poetry into 
your soul. But don’t be self-centered. Let your feelings flow outward 
in friendliness to others. You can’t become worth much by feeding 
only on yourself. You must take in life from the outside. 

Perhaps you aren’t aware of whcdier or not you are self-centered. 

It’s easy to find out. First, watch your conversation. See if you try to 
do all the talking. Even if you don’t monopolize the conversation, 
watch what you say when you do take part. Is it all about yourself P 
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Is ic about what you did, what you saw, what you said, what you 
felt, what you tliought? Or does it include the other person and other 
events besides your own experiences? Second, watch your thoughts. 
Do you lose interest when others arc talking? Do thoughts about 
yourself occupy your mind instead ? Do you give too niuch attention 
to what you eat, how you feel, the kind of impression you make on 
others? Are you interested in thinking about events that have no 
immediate relation to your own experiences? Or must everything 
center around you? 

If your mind is on yourself too mucli, make an effort to turn it 
outward. Practice listening with care to what others say. Practice 
making an effort to find out about other people’s lives and other 
people’s thoughts. Practice being more considerate of the other 
person than you are of yourself. Practice sjiying “no” to yourself 
when your thoughts center on you and .stay tlieic too long. 

Open your mind and your heart to others. You will be rewarded 
by the liking that develops for you. 

Have some common interests with others. There is always some- 
tiling pleasing about finding in an acquaintance an interest that you 
botli share. What do the people that you would like to be with enjoy 
doing? Do dicy like to dance? Then learn to dance. Do they like to 
talk ? Then find something to contribute to the conversation, Do they 
like to bowl ? To go hiking? To have long sessions of record playing ? 
Learn how to take part. Don’t be the kind that can enjoy only one 
activity. If it’s only reading you like, for example, then you’ll have to 
make up your mind to sic aloof in a corner by yourself. Be a sharer. 
Fix yourself up so that you can take part in many things. 

The benefits of being a many-sided person are inviting ones. It 
makes you a good spoit, ready to take part in whatever the group 
wants to do. If someone says, “Let’s go swimming,” you won’t need 
to play in the shallow water while the rest are swimming out to the 
raft. If someone says, “Play tennis with me,” you won’t need to say, 
“1 can’t,” and stay at home while she finds someone else. If someone 
starts talking about music, you won’t have to sit silent. 

More than that, it makes conversation easier with almost anyone. 
Having many interests quite obviously gives you many things to 
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talk about. Having aiany interests also gives you something in com- 
mon with many people. There is much you can talk together about. 
The person who never has more than one subject of conversation is 
often a bore, but the peison who has a firsthand knowledge of many 
things is apt to be interesting to any partner in conversation. 

Many interests open the way to many friendships. If your interests 
arc wide, it is natural for you to become acquainted with people in 
different areas of activity. Some of them will become your friends. 
They may not provide intimate daily companionslup, but they will 
be part of your circle, entering into your living pleasantly as they 
share your activities. 

As has been said in another chapter, the period of learning some- 
thing new may be difhcult, but if you can endure that beginning 
awkwardness, you will finish with something that gives you pleasure 
and opens further the door to friendship. 

Be adjustable. Don’t insist on having everything go your way. 
Every association of people must have both give and take in it. The 
more nearly congenial two people are, the fairer will be that give and 
take. Give as much attention to the other person as you expect from 
him. Listen to his troubles. Be interested in what he is interested in. 
Don’t be bossy; it just means that you want to do all tlie taking with 
someone else doing all the giving. Don’t sulk; it just naeans that you 
can’t stand to be asked to give in once in a while. 

We all know people who are never willing to give up their own 
plans and their own ideas in order to join in group plans. Betty Ann 
is a girl like that. 

When Jane and Catherine phone to ask Betty Ann to g;o to the movies 
with them, she is apt to say, "I’ve been planning to fintsh my library book 
tonight. Call me some other time.” When her brother says, “Throw on 
the bathing suit and let’s dash down for a swim,” she’s apt to say, “Not 
now. 1 just fixed my hair. I don’t want to get it wet.” When all the 
family but Betty Ann agree on their choice of a puppy they want to buy, 
Betty Ann holds out stubbornly for another one, her choice. When her 
mother says, “Betty Ann, I wish you wouldn’t leave the lights on all over 
the house," she continues to do so, for the only person who counts is Betty 
Ann, When the committee she’s on tri« to reach a compromise, Betty Ann 
refuses to give in. 
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Betty Ann has never learned to give the other person a chance. She 
has never learned that if she will go halfway, the other person will 
come halfway to her. She doesn’t rcalixe that if she insists on staying 
where she is, the other person may give up making concessions to 
her and find friends clscwheie. 

Finally, be yourself. Don’t put on an act. Most people can detect 
insincerity, and they don’t like it. What is more, if you try to be 
what you are not, you’ll be under a strain. You’ll have to keep your 
mind on yourself. Neithci the tension nor the centering of attention 
on yourself will make the other peison like you. There’s another side 
to it, too. People are interesting to other people. If you are not too 
unpleasant a person, your real self will attract others just because it 
is a true revelation. Notice your friends. Notice how mucli more 
charming people arc who are natural and unaifected. 

Summing up likable traits. Altogether then, here arc the eight ways 
to make yourself the kind of person people like: 

1. Be an interesting person. 

2. Cultivate the gentler virtues. 

3. Get rid of traits that annoy |)eopk. 

4. Like odier people. 

5. Get your mind off yourself. 

6 . Have some common interests with others. 

7. Be adjustable. 

8. Be yourself. 

These directions arc easy to remember and not too difficult to 
follow. If you have had trouble in attracting friends, take on tlie 
project of trying to improve yourself, for the important way to make 
yourself popular is to make yourself likable. It’s the surest way. What 
is more, it is a lasting way. You don’t want to be attractive just for 
your high school years. You want your attraction to be permanent. 

WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN OTHERS? 

There are, of course, other ways of making yourself likable. They 
have to do witli the impression you make u{X7n people. Is it the 
kind that makes people want to know you P If noi, you can cliange 
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it. Two boys may be almost identical in physical structure, yet 
one will give the effect of being good-looking and the other will seem 
very imatiractive. What makes it that way.^ We’ll answer with five 
rules for appearance: 

Rule One: Be clean. Do you think it is unnecessary to advise any- 
one to be clean It is not. You’d be surprised at how many otherwise 
nice people are actually dirty much of the time. They don’t take a 
bath every night or every mornmg. Their hands arc grubby. Their 
hair is greasy. Their underwear has been worn too long. Tlicir dresses 
have spots on them. 

We could make a great improvement in a dirty boy’s appearance 
just by having him clean up— that is, by seeing that he gets a thor- 
ough scrubbing, that his hair and hi.s fingernails are clean, that his 
undciwcar and socks arc clean, that his pants are pressed, that his 
shirt is fresh, that his shoes are polished. Then you’ll like his looks. 
Do the same thing with a girl who looks untidy and is sketchily 
waslicd. Have her wasli and curl her hair. Have her take a bath, 
Have her put on clean clothes from next to her skin and outward. 
Have her put on her lipstick without smearing it. It will all make a 
great difference. 

Will such a change make a boy or a girl popular? Of course not. 
But it will bring far greater attractiveness. We like to look at and be 
witli people who are clean and neat. With good grooming you’re at 
least one step on your way. What is more, it will make you feel 
better and more confident. That’s a great asset. There is danger, of 
course, in overdoing such attention to oneself. You can be too much 
concerned with your appearance, spend too much time looking in the 
mirror, taking a bath, polishing your fingernails, changing your 
make-up. If that happens, you may become more interested in your- 
self than in others. 

Rule Two: Be energetic. You’ve been hearing all of your life about 
living healthfully, about getting plenty of fruit and milk and vege- 
tables, about avoiding too mucli candy and too many cokes, about 
getting exercise, about getting out in the fresh air when you can, 
about getting plenty of sleep, about balancing work and play. You 
may try observing one or two of these rules carefully for a while, and 
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find that it really doesn’t make 
imicli difference, In fact, you 
can’t see that it makes any. 

Probably not, because it took 
a long time to build your body 
the way it is now, and it will take 
a long time to change it. But live 
healthfully, day after day, month 
after month, and one day you’ll 
realize you’re a different person. 
Slow and steady does win the 
race. 

There was a girl, for example, 
whose mother told her to brush 
her hair for half an hour every 
night. Her hair was a very unin- 
tcrestingdull brown and it didn’t 
seem that much could be done 
for it. But she made a bargain 
with her mother. So every night 
before she went to bed, she got a 
good book, and while she read 
it, slie brushed, If any cliange oc- 
curred, it was an imperceptible 
one from day to day, and Sally 
was never aware of it. But she 


kept on brushing, partly because of her bargain and partly because 
of the fiict that she developed the habit of brushing her hair while 
she read interesting books. So she enjoyed the task. 

Still she was secretly skeptical about the whole idea. Then one day, 
two years from the time she started — and that’s a long time — some- 
thing interesting happened. She was with some friends at lunch. All 
of them were looking at a girl who had just passed their table, a girl 
with beautiful red hair. Sally exclaimed, “If I could only have Jiair 
like thatl” One of the girls turned to her in surprise, “But look 
at what you’ve got. If I only had a shiny brown like yours — it’s 
gorgeous 1” 
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So many things work like that. You work at improvement a little 
each clay and finally the cltange comes that you are hoping for. 

Why don’t you try it m the field of health ? You know the kind of 
living that is good for you. If it could bring a miraculous change, 
you’d try it. But it’s really worth the effort to take the time to let it 
bring a small change. Do just one thing for a long, long time, if you 
feel you can’t do more. For example, get eight hours of sleep every 
night for at least a year. Or drink three glasses of milk every day for 
month after month. Or get some outdoor exercise every day. Try it 
for an experiment. But remember, you can’t give up in a day or in a 
month or even in six months. Try it for a year. Then you’ll sec a 
change. 

This long'range view of health habits is important from another 
point of view also. We have said: “Live healthfully, but don’t demand 
that you be repaid by an immediate and phenomenal physical im- 
provement. Give your healthful living plenty of time to show results.” 

The opposite Is also true. We could say: “Live unhealthfully, but 
don’t be fooled by the fact that you don’t suffer immediate physical 
deterioration. In time your unhealdiful living will show results,” 

People of high school age often recklessly disregard their health 
needs. They get too little sleeps they dress without regard for the 
wcatlicr; they skip the milk and the fruit and vegetables and fill up 
on candy and cokes; they go without breakfast. Then they say, "See? 
It doesn’t hurt me. I feel wonderful.” 

No, it doesn’t hurt them so that it shows then. But they may find 
at twenty-five or tliirty that they have harmed themselves greatly by 
overdoing, by strain, by carelessness in taking care of themselves in 
their earlier years. For the way you live today helps build what you 
will be five or ten years from now or perhaps all of your life. You’ve 
a long time to live yet— so lay a good foundation for enjoying all of 
life rather than giving too much of your energy and health to any 
one period. 

Rule Three: Cultivate a good expression Look happy and friendly. 
If you’re depressed, if you’re sad, if you’re irritable, appear happy and 
fool people. Make them tliink, when they look at you, diat you arc 
good-humored, are in good spirits, arc glad to see them. You’ll start a 
circle of action and reaction, and a very friendly one. You begin by 
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wearing a pleasant expression. That will make those who meet you 
be pleasanter toward you dian they would be otherwise. Tliat will 
make you feel good. You’ll show it m the way you act toward people. 
They will show it in die way they act toward you. 

More than that, a pleasant expression on your face will actually 
make you feel better yourself. Try it. Just for the experiment some 
time, when you’re feeling good, look as gloomy and dispirited as 
possible. Keep it up for a little while and before long you’ll feel less 
happy. On the other hand, some time when you’re depressed, look 
happy. Keep on looking happy. Soon you’ll feel happier. 

Rule Four: Cultivate good manners. Being courteous does help 
make any two people get along together better. The boy who holds 
the door for the girl, the girl who does a nice job of thanking the 
boy for a movie — both of dicm make life plea.santcr fur each other. 
Politeness is just a matter of making it obvious that you like the other 
person, that you want him to have the best, that you regret anything 
that makes him unhappy. It’s a wonderful thing to get yourself in die 
habit of doing everything the courteous way so that without diought 
or edort you automatically smooth the path foi pleasanter relation- 
ships. 

Politeness shouldn’t be used to cover up disagreeableness. But it’s 
so powerful in smoothing relations that it helps even there. There 
was a girl who had beautiful manners. The look on her face, the tone 
of her voice, the words she used were always exactly the right ones 
to make the other person feel good. Unfortunately, she was, in other 
ways, a very unpleasant sort of girl. She always had to have her own 
way. She always complained if everything didn’t go according to her 
specifications. She never, to our knowledge, performed a generous 
act. But she was polite. Consequently, she always gave the impression 
of thinking highly of you, of wanting you to have the best. Even 
when you rubbed up against her in some difficult situation of her 
making, you still felt a little glow at the way she treated you. 

Think what gracious manners will do then with someone who is a 
pleasant, well-meaning person to start with. 

Rule Five; Be netful. Tliink before you speak or act. How will 
your action affect the other person ? Will it make him feel good or 
bad? 
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Be attractive to everyone, and then you’ll be attractive to the particular boy or the par- 
ticular girl you’d like to be friends with. 

“How do you like my new suit?” your boy friend asks, beaming 
proudly. You don’t like it. It’s too bright a blue, almost purplish. 

Should you say so? You think fast You realize that it would do no 
earthly good to tell him. It would just make him unhappy. He’s 
got the suit. He has to wear it So you say, “It fits you perfectly. 
M-m-m-m-, tliose shoulders I” 

Your girl friend comes in and says, “Lois, what’s the matter with 
me ? No boy ever looks at me twice.” You could think, She asked 
for it, and I’ll hand out the truth.” It would really give you much 
satisfaction. But would it do her any good? Probably not It would 
only make her unhappy. You think again. You consider what you 
would say if you told her the truth. “You re too conceited and self- 
centered. Whenever you’re with anyone, you want to do all the 
talking, and you want it all about yourself. That’s one defect. Then 
you never groom and dress yourself so that you look attractive. You 

don’t wash your hair as often as you should; half the time it looks 
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stringy. Your dresses often need to be cleaned and show it. And 
sometimes everyone can tell that you need a bath.” 

That’s what you might say. Should you? No, it would hurt her 
too much. Yet you want to answer her question and help her. How 
can you do it and make her feel eager to help herself ? Perhaps like 
this: “Well, I’ll tdl you, Judy. Boys like a girl who really goes out of 
her way to look nice for them. There are a lot of little tilings you can 
do. Wash your hair every week. Brush it unul it’s shiny. Take a bath 
every single day. Take another when you’re getting ready for your 
special date. Be extra, extra clean. Then there’s sometliing else. Per- 
haps you don’t sliow a boy that you’re really interested in him. Let 
him talk about himself. Listen. Remember what he says. Everyone 
likes to have other people care about him.” 

Think like this before you speak or act: “What do I want to ac- 
complish ? How can I accomplish it and keep the other person feeling 
good about tlic whole business?” Because if you do make the other 
person feel good when you’re around, of course he’ll like you. 

All these five rules say again: “Be attractive to everyone.” If you 
arc attractive generally, you will be attractive to the particular boys 
and the particular girls you’d like to be friends with. It will also help 
you to get along with your own family. 

A happy life within the family is all-important for botli parents 
and children. Much of that happiness depends upon how well the 
members of the family get along together. To do this, it will help if 
the children try to understand tlie special struggles their parents have 
in maintaining a satisfactory home life. 

HOW DO PARENTS LOOK AT THE FAMILY? 

The home and its material needs. One of the greatest problems is 
that of providing for the material needs of the home and the family. 
Someone must earn the income. Someone must take care of the run- 
ning of the home. There we have a tremendous job. It involves rent- 
ing or buying a house and furniture, seeing that they are kept in good 
condition, providing food, clothes, lights, heat, the care of a doctor 
and dentist, insurance, savings, entertainment, magazines, news- 
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papers, movies, a car, gasoline. If parents had nothing else to do and 
nothing else to worry them but that, they would have enough. 

Yet children often take all of it for granted. Presumably after a 
day of work both father and mother should be able to expect that the 
rest of die day might be recreational, a time for companionship be- 
tween father and mother or among the whole family. Often in place 
of that, evening is only a time for more work or disagreement. Men 
and women marry for companionship. If they are suited to each 
other, they will enjoy an opportunity to be companions all of their 
lives. To find occasions to play and relax together, however, is one of 
the problems of marriage. 

Rearing the children. Parents have all the responsibility of bringing 
up their children. Just insuring their growing up healthily is a job. 
Equally important is the task of seeing that they grow up to be good, 
well-adjusted people. No' one knows yet with any surety just what 
kind of treatment of the child will insure this result. But parents 
must make the attempt. They must try to see that their children learn 
to be honest, to get along with other children, to be polite, to be just 
aggressive enough, to be neat, and so on. It is impossible to do it right 
always. Look at it as it goes on in your family. But be tolerant. Re- 
member that it is one of the greatest and most difficult jobs in the 
world — certainly one of the greatest and most difficult in marriage. 

There is, in connection with this, the problem of agreeing on the 
bringing up of children. Should the mother do any necessary dis- 
ciplining and then let the father, when he comes home from work, 
have only peaceful relations with the children ? Or should the mother 
leave all of the disciplining to the father? What if the mother wants 
the little girl to be always a little lady and the father encourages her 
to be a tomboy ? What if the mother is snobbish and wants her to 
play only widi children of the best families and the father wants her 
to find her friends wherever .she can? How can parents best find 
agreement on bringing up their children ? What was done in your 
family? 

“Losing” the children. When children get to high school age, they 
are ready to break away from childhood and the ties of childhood 
and enter upon the independence of adulthood. To break these ties 
is a difficult thing to do. It is difficult for the children, and it is equally 
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difficult for the parents. Parents have been used to taking care of their 
children, used to worrying about them, to telling them what to do. 
Parents are accustomed to the pleasure of being considered beyond 
reproach, people whose word is gospel, people to come to for help 
and advice. All of this must be given up. The parents must change 
their attitude toward their growing-up children. They must stop be- 
ing at the top of the group, so to speak, and slide down to become 
equal members of it. They must learn to look upon their children as 
new adults, and they must form a new relationship of friendship 
with them. 

Living, working, and playing together. Another problem of mar- 
riage and the family is the one we have mentioned before. Husband 
and wife must continue working at the job of getting along together 
and enjoying one another’s company. They will want to continue 
talking to each other with interest, playing and relaxing together, 
enjoying social activities together. Often husband and wife become 
so entangled with the other jobs of marriage that they don’t get a 
chance to do much with the one of making their marriage a friend- 
ship, a companionship, a chance to enjoy being togetlier. This is 
precious to them and yet sometimes it is completely lost in the rush 
and anxiety of making the home progress otherwise. 

When you look at your own home, it is true, you probably cannot 
see it with complete objectivity. You are a part of it and much con- 
cerned with making your own adjustment to it. That adjustment 
involves many problems. 


HOW DOES THE CHILD LOOK AT THE FAMILY? 

Getting along with brothers and sisters. One part of home adjust- 
ment is that of learning to get along with brothers and sisters in the 
family. There are many difficulties that stand in the way. In the first 
place, brothers and sisters live in rather close quarters in any average 
bouse and there is apt to be some conflict about the joint use of 
property. For example, two sisters may share a bedroom. One doesn’t 
do her part in keeping her things put away. Then there is trouble 
unless the other sister is very tolerant. Any number of other instances 
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could be given; Several use die same bathroom. One stays under the 
sliower too long in the morning when the odiers want to get in. 
Several listen to the radio in the living room. Each one wants a dif- 
ferent program. And so it goes. 

In the second placed there is apt to be conflict over the distribution 
of family duties. It is impossible for each cliild to have the same work. 
Thus, Mary does the dishes every night. Jack takes care of the furnace. 
Fair enough P It would seem so. But tlie minute one or the other 
starts thinking that it isn’t fair, there will be trouble brewing. 

In the third place, there is apt to be conflict over the distribution of 
family opportunities. Alice and Jeannette, for example, are sisters two 
years apart. When they were very young children, they were always 
given identical Christmas and butiiday presents. Thus their parents 
solved the problem of possible jealousy. They solved the problem by 
avoiding it. Most parents wouldn’t and couldn’t follow that example. 
Rather, they must hope to teach their children this truth: They love 
them all, but they must respond to each as an individual. This means 
tliat tliey must treat each one in a different way. If the children can 
understand that, perhaps jealousy can be prevented. 

In the fourth place, with any group of people in close contact, there 
are personality conflicts. One sister may try to dominate her younger 
sisters. One brother may be too much of a tease. One child may be 
picked on. Two may have uncontrolled tempers and constantly get 
into fights. 

It is good to understand tlie difficulties that may interfere with 
getting along together. Whenever there is trouble, it makes the 
trouble less and easier to deal witli if you can label it. You may say ; 
“I don’t get along with my brother Jimmy because I’m jealous of 
him. I think my parents favor him. They do things for him that they 
don’t do for me. What is more, he always gets his way by throwing 
a fit of temper. I don’t act that way and consequently I don’t get so 
much.” 

Maybe it’s true, but not because, as you say, your parents favor 
him. They have tried to adjust to you, and they try to adjust to him. 
You arc different people and so they must do it differently. They try. 
Maybe they aren’t too successful. So you’re jealous. 
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Then you may as well bc*pracdcal. You’re jealous. Where does it 
get you? Just some day-to-day tmhappiness. You would make a great 
gain in ability to get along with people if you could forget what 
irritates you about your brother. There are doubtless many things 
about him you can enjoy. Try to skirt around what you don’t like 
and enjoy what you can about him. Maybe it’s impossible. If it isn’t, 
life will be pleasanter for everyone and you will have learned a big 
lesson. 

Breaking away from home ties. Another part of home adjustment 
is that of breaking away from the family ties of childhood. You know 
what It is like to be a ^ild. Your parents keep track of your where- 
abouts. They tell you what time you mast come in at night, what 
time you must go to bed, what time you must get up. They see that 
you wash behind the ears, brush your teeth, eat the right food, get 
enough sleep. You ask them when you want money ; you ask them 
when you want to go over to Susie’s house; you ask diem when you 
want help on arithmetic. On the other hand, when you are on your 
own you learn what it’s like to be an after-twenty-onc adult. You 
must take care of yourself. You must decide things for yourself. You 
are accepted as a person of judgment by other adults. 

Adolescence is an in-between period. You really haven’t had 
enough experience to be completely independent. Yet you must take 
steps to reach such independence before very long. If you can have 
the delicate skill of taking only as much independence as you can 
handle and then add to it gradually, everyone will be happy. If not, 
you will often find yourself rebelling against your parents’ wishes 
and doing the opposite of what they want when you yourself would 
be happier and more content in the long run in agreeing with them. 

Adjusting to your parents as people. Last to be mentioned in home 
adjustment is the necessity at this time of coming to know your 
parents as people and not just as parents. You get along with them 
through all your early years in a very special relationship, that of 
parent and diild. You see them, literally and figuratively, up there 
above you, people whom you like, whom you respect, whom you see 
often, but whom you can’t really understand. When you break out 
of that child-parent relationship, it is necessary to get acquainted with 
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You must be with people all o£ your life and in everything that you do. Your living 
will be smoother and the lives of those you come in contact with will be pleasanter if 
you learn how to get along with people. 

your parents anew. What arc they really like as adults? Can you be 
friends with them? What arc their interests? What do they like? 

What do they dislike? What do they deserve out of the home that 
you can give them ? What are their problems ? In what are they weak, 
and where are they strong ? 

A college boy went home after a first year away at school. When 
he left, he and his parents thought alike, for he naturally thought as 
his parents did. When he returned, he was appalled by the fact that 
he no longer agreed with his parents in many areas. He discovered 
that he had changed his ideas about many things that they still 
thought the same about. 

“What can I do?” he asked. 

The answer was this: “As a child, your relationship with your 
parents included being largely in agreement with their views. Now 
you must look upon your parents as you would any other older adults. 

You need not tliink like ^cm. But look for adult companionship in 
tliem. Make a new relationship which is largely a friendship affair 
rather than a parent-child association.” 
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SUMMARY 

Everyone wants to get along well with other people. Everyone 
wants to be liked. Many, however, do not know how to make them- 
selves likable and attractive. 

In this chapter we have discussed eight rules for becoming the kind 
of person others like: (1) Be an interesting person. (2) Cultivate 
the gentler virtues. (3) Get rid of traits that annoy people. (4) Like 
other people. (5) Get your mind off yourself. (6) Have some com- 
mon mterests with others. (7) Be adjustable. (8) Be yourself. 

In addition, we suggested five other rules for becoming the kind 
of person who attracts others: (1) Be clean. (2) Be energetic. 
(3) Cultivate a good expression. (4) Cultivate good manners. (5) Be 
tactful. 

Finally we considered the matter of making home associations 
happy. The high school boy oi girl should try to understand his 
parents’ problems in bringing up a family. He should also try to 
make his relationships with his brothers and sisters pleasant ones. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about your rela- 
tionships with others, go over the questions at the beginning of this 
chapter again. Compare your answers with the ones you made before 
reading the chapter. Have you changed your mind about your firsl 
judgment of yourself^ If so, how and whyP 

2. Wnte an analysts of yourself, using all the material of this chapter, tell- 
ing your good points, those you could improve upon, and those you 
should change or develop. 

3. Give any personal incidents you can to illustrate likableness in ac- 
quaintances. 

4. Can you be objective toward your parents and view them as people, not 
parents? Write a brief personality sketch of your father and of your 
mother. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 

1. Some people are born lo be popular and others arc not? 

2. One must leain to get along with the other sex? 

3. It’s good lor Iwys to associate with girls and fur girls to associate with boys? 

4. A girl must be pretty to be {mpular? 

5. It’s good to go steady? 

6. The more money spent on a date, the better It is? 

7. It's advisable for a girl to kiss a boy on a first date? 

8. Petting should not be indulged in? 


Listen to four liigh school students who need help in getting along 
with members of the opposite sex. 

First, there’s Mike: “I just don’t seem to rate with girls,” he says. 
“I don’t know what’s wrong with me. Must be something. I’m awk- 
ward and tongue-tied when I’m with them. I wish I knew what the 
trouble was.” 

Then there’s Susan: ^'Sometimes I think I’m just born to be a wall- 
flower. Boys aren’t interested in me. Mother says it’s because I stiffen 
up and don’t act natural when they’re around. Maybe that’s it. I 

don’t know and I don’t know what to do about it.” 
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“I just don’t seem to rate with girls/’ soys Mike. ‘Tm perfectly happy with a gang of 
boys, so why should I worry?” asks Tom. What do you think about these attitudes? 

Third, Tom: “I don’t go around with girls mucli. I can’t see that 
I’m missing anything. I’m perfectly happy going around with a 
bunch of boys. Why not?” 

And last, Marcia: ’‘I’m all mixed up. Can’t boys and girls have a 
good time together without kissing and making love ? I don’t believe 
in that sort of thing. Yet, there are boys who think it’s the only im- 
portant part of a date.” 

The first two, Mike and Susan, are expressing feelings that are 
echoed by many a high school boy and girl. They want to be liked. 
Most particularly, Mike wants to be popular widi girls and Susan 
wants to get along well with boys. If we were to list the problems 
that arise in connection with boy-and-girl relationships, this one of 
popularity with the opposite sex would rank first. 

Many boys and girls find themselves in the position of Tom. Tom 
is doubtless interested in living the happiest life possible. He would 
probably admit that much of that happiness is going to depend upon 
his finding congenial and pleasant people to associate with. He 
should realize that he is narrowing down his opportunities too much 
when he limits his companions only to boys. 
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Marcia’s question is another vital one, probably equal in importance 
to the one of popularity witli the opposite sex. As she put it, “Can’t 
boys and girls have a good time together without kissing and making 
love?” Made more general, it would be “What place should sex oc- 
cupy in one’s life ?” This question is, of course, a universal one that 
enters into the thinking of every high school boy and girl as well as 
every adult man and woman. 

HOW CAN WE BE POPULAR WITH MEMBERS OF THE 
OTHER SEX? 

Reasons for unpopularity. If you don’t seem to be very well liked 
by the other sex, it may be because: 

1. You need to make yourself a more agreeable person generally. 

2. You’re not used to associating with girls (or boys) and therefore 
haven’t learned to get along with them smoothly. 

3. You lack those little niceties of behavior and appearance that girls 
(or boys) find particularly appealing. 

The first of these, how to make yourself more likable, was the 
subject of our preceding chapter and we shall therefore not go into 
it further. Let us consider the second. 

Boys who have been getting along very well with other boys don’t 
necessarily find themselves a notable success with girls. The reason 
is often a simple one. With the coming of puberty, boys begin to 
develop a new interest in girls. They feel a strong attraction to them 
and a great desire to be liked by them. This sexual attraction to which 
they are not accustomed may in itself be enough to throw them off 
balance in their social relationships. 

To many a boy of high school age, girls arc a mysterious lot. He 
doesn’t know quite how to take them. He isn’t sure of what it is that 
they will like in him. He isn’t sure of what kind of conduct they 
desire. He wants very much to be accepted, but he’s afraid he won’t 
be. He tends to be uneasy, unsure of himself. As a result, he may be 
stiff, shy, ill at ease, or he may overdo his attempt to seem natural 
and be too boisterous, too inconsiderate, or too thoughtless of his 
companions’ interests. 
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This is no more than to be expected. After all, the adolescent boy 
is dealing with two unknowns: The first is himself with his new 
surge of interest in the other sex. The second is girls, themselves 
changing, interesting to him, often fascinating, but equally often 
difficult to understand. 

All this that has been said about the boy is likewise true of the 
girl. She may find her way equally difficult to manage. With her, 
too, there tnay be, along with a great eagerness to be accepted and to 
please, a lack of ability to do so successfully. 

Now if this should be true of you, be comforted by the thought 
that the remedy may be the simple one of a little more experience. 
Remember, too, that more people are shy than one realizes. 

Give yourself a chance to learn to associate easily and pleasantly 
with the opposite sex. Remember that it generally takes some prac- 
tice to achieve skill in any of the human relationships. Make oppor- 
tunities to get diat practice. Take little failures in your stride and 
watch for chances to improve. 

Improve with practice. One girl got a job for the summer in an 
ice-cream parlor. There every day slie had to meet and talk with 
other people, many of them boys and girls of her own age. Another 
girl worked during the year as an assistant in the high scliool library. 
There she too had to deal constantly widi boys and girls of her own 
age. A boy who was determined to get over his stiffness with girls 
made a special point of getting to know other boys who had sisters 
of about his age. Another boy with die same idea joined as many 
school activities as he could where there were both boys and girls. 
Two shy boys joined forces and with determination attended every 
school party and dance. Three girls got together with the plan of 
having small groups of boys and girls at each of their homes in turn, 
all three working to make the party exceptionally pleasing to the 
guests. 

All these people realized that they must find opportunity to mix 
with the other sex if they were to get over their shyness and lack of 
ease with them. They could have sat back, stayed out of things, and 
excused their lack of social ease by some rationalization — that they 
were better than the others or that they were too busy to mix with 
their classmates. Of course they’d have been unhappy in not having 



the friendship of the people they 
wanted to associate with. How- 
ever, all of these people, instead', 
made up their minds to go 
through a little training period 
that was doubtless awkward and 
uncomfortable. Without a doubt 
too, though, the reward for their 
courage and enterprise was a 
growing ease and popularity that 
fully repaid them. 

The third reason given above 
for lack of popularity with the 
other sex was diat you might lack 
those little niceties of behavior 
and appearance that make your 
companionship more desirable. 


WHAT KIND OF GIRL 
DOES A BOY LIKE? 



^ j , 1 Men don’t demand “glamour girls,” but they 

Appearance. She necdn t be a |.j^^ ^ j dressed neatly and to be 
glamour girl. This fact is easily 
evident if you will study the girls 

that you would label “popular.” Take, for example, a group of them 
who come to high school at thirteen or fourteen. Do you think that, 
on first sight, you could pick out die ones who will be popular with 
boys? In all probability you couldn’t. Of course, there are always a 
few girls who arp so outstandingly pretty and personable that you 
can be sure they will attract boys to them. But if you tried to list 
the others in popularity, your judgment might be very poor. 

For example, here is one who is lovely to look at— nice figure, nice 
clothes, clear skin, attractive face. Any boy would like her, you thmk. 

But hardly any boy does. Here’s another. No one would call her 
pretty. Moreover, her figure isn’t particularly good and her clothes 
aren’t smart. But she’s full of life and friendliness and it’s fun to be 
with her. Naturally the boys like her companionship. 
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No, the girl who attracts a boy doesn’t have to be a glamour girl, 
but any boy likes a girl better if her grooming and clothing are at- 
tractive. They don’t want their friends to say of her, “What a dress I” 
or “What a hair-do!” or “What make-up!” But they do want their 
friends to think, “What an attractive girl!” They don’t want her to 
be conspicuous because of the way in whieh she is different from 
other girls. They want her to be conspicuous because she is one of the 
best among girls. 

One boy, in describing his girl, said admiringly, “She’s not just a 
dress-up girl.” 

“What do you mean?" he was asked. 

“Oh, she’s the kind of girl who looks just right in any situation, 
just as good when she’s washmg dishes as when she’s at a party. 
You can find plenty of girls who look wonderful when they’re all 
dressed up, but it takes a girl who is clean and healthy and who 
has a zest for life to be attractive at all times.” 

Behavior. Listen to what various boys have said about girls they’ve 
liked: 

“I suppose I like to be with Anne partially because she acts as if she’s 
really interested in me. She seems to want to know what I think and what 
I’ve been doing. She really listens, too, and remembers on the next date 
what we’ve talked about before.” 

“One nice thing about Joan is that when she’s with me she never starts 
making a play for some other boy we meet. If there’s anything I hate it’s 
to have a girl do that.” 

“Sally always makes me feel good because she acts as if she’s having 
such a good time when she’s with me. Maybe she really is. I hope so. At 
any rate, she’s convincing. And it’s a great builder-upper for my ego. I’m 
trying to show her a good time and I like to think I’m successful.” 

“1 like Coralie because she doesn’t put on an act with me. She isn’t shy 
and she isn’t high hat.” 

“Pat is always ready when I call for her. What wouldn't anyone give for 
a girl like that!” 

Then listen to what boys say when they're finding &ult: 
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“I wish Doris wouldn’t start criticizing other girls when I’m with her. 
It makes me uncomfortable. I don’t agree with her. I don't like to listen 
and I don’t know what to say.” 

“Janice is such a poor sport. She never will fall in with the plans of the 
bunch if they don’t suit her to a T.” 

“Libby is too bossy, I can’t take it. I can manage my own affairs. I’m not 
going to be led around by Libby and so I just don’t date her.” 

“The trouble with Deborah is that she goes moody on a fellow. She’ll 
start out on a date m high spirits and then something may happen to 
annoy her and she sulks; or for no reason that I can see she gets off on 
some thoughts of her own and hardly says a word for the rest of the 
evening. I was with her once when we met a fellow and a girl she didn’t 
care much for. They stayed with us and Deb just froze on us.” 

“I took Carol on a date once and I don’t know what happened to her. 
She certainly was different from the way she is at school. I couldn’t get a 
word out of her. 1 racked my brain to make conversation, but nothing 
roused a spark in her. Someone said that she’s too shy on a date. I suppose 
that was the reason.” 

“Every time I’ve dated Viola she seems to find something to quarrel 
about. We start out to have a good time and then some little thing I say 
starts her going and half the evening is spent bickering. 1 don’t like it.” 

“Milly’s hard on my ego. I guess that’s why I stay away from her. When 
I’m with her, she spends the time telling me how wonderful other boys 
are.” 

“I wish Sue wouldn’t talk so steadily about things only girls are inter- 
ested in— new hair-dos, clothes, going shopping, and stuff like that.” 

WHAT KIND OF BOY DOES A GIRL LIKE? 

Appearance. Again, being handsome may be good, but it’s not 
important. The one requirement for a boy, so far as appearance is 
concerned, is that he be well groomed. He should be clean and neat, 
with his fingernails ready for inspection, his hair brushed, his shoes 
polished, and his clothes fresh and spotless. A boy adds much to his 
appearance, too, if he can look happy, healthy, and self-assured. If he 
is this and well groomed, then he is good looking. 
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Behavior. Here is what girls have said about boys they like: 

"One thing I like about Tom is that he's always so {lolitc* I suppose iitdc 
things like this aren’t too important, but they certainly make me feel good. 
He helps me with my coat. He opens the door for me. He lets me get in 
the car first when we’re on a date. He stands when I come in the room. 
He helps seat me at the table.’’ 

"George does something that every girl appreciates. He asks me for a 
date long enough in advance so that 1 have time to get ready* He lets me 
know what kind of date it’s going to be, loo, so that I have some idea of 
how to dress,” 

"So many boys seem to be afraid to come in and talk to your parents 
when they call for you. Randy isn’t. He always comes in to say hello and 
sometimes he and Dad get into quite a discussioii before I arrive on the 
scene. My parents like to know the boys I date and Randy’s coming in 
makes us all feel better ” 

"I’ve known boys who want lo do all the talking while you listen and 
I’ve known boys who sit like bumps on a log and let you entertain them, 
Jack’s in-between, and that’s good. He seems to like to hear about my 
mterests and he seems to think my ideas are worth listening to. I like that. 
At the same time, he keeps up his end of the conversalion. I wouldn’t call 
him a brilliant conversationalist, but he contributes his share of the talk 
and we both enjoy it.” 

"Ralph’s unusual. Last week when we went downtown for dinner I 
wore a new hat that I thought really was something. Most boys wouldn’t 
have mentioned it or would have made fun of it. Ralph said he liked it. 
He noticed my new hair-do last night too and was complimentary enough 
about it to build me up for the whole evening. If he were just trying to 
flatter me, I wouldn’t like it, but he seems sincere and it makes me feel 
wonderful.” 

"When I go out with a boy I naturally hope that I’m a success with 
him— I mean, I hope he’s having fun on the date and likes being with me. 
Some boys act as if they’re just trudging around with you as a duty, Ben’s 
not like that. He acts as if he appreciates being with me and I appreciate 
that.” 

"In a way, Nick’s rather dull. But he can dance beautifully. That makes 
it fun to be with him. Any boy, if he’ll just practice, can learn to be at 
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Girls like boys who are polite, who can converse well, who notice a new hat or admire a 
girl’s appearance, and who seem to enjoy being with them* 

least a fairly good dancer It’s such an asset, I wonder that they don't all 
make the effort,” 

In contrast, here are some unfavorable comments about boys: 

“Frank stood me up. I waited and waited and got madder and madder! 

That's enough of Frank for me.” 

"I must confess that I wish Dick wouldn’t be so full o£ praise for other 
girls when he's with me. Maybe I'm jeabus; I know I don’t like to listen.” 

“Jim’s just plain catty. I didn’t know boys were, but I know it now and 
I don’t like it ” 

“Why do so many boys think that a girl likes to be mauled ? Even if they 
do feel like it, can’t they use a little restraint? I don't like a boy who can’t 
see beyond that in a date,” 
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CAN A PERSON GAIN THE NEEDED QUAUHES? 

Finally, i£ you don’t get along with die other sex as well as you'd 
like to, remember that whatever you lack you can probably get by 
trying. It may be a general improvement in likability. It may be more 
practice in the “getting-along” skills. It may be more polish in those 
little habits of considerate behavior that arc particularly pleasing to 
the opposite sex. 

Naturally you won’t change overnight from a boy or girl who is 
out of favor with others to one who is much liked. Any improve- 
ments like this take time. But be assured that it probably is only a 
matter of time — ^and trying. 

One caution, however. Be satisfied with being liked a moderate 
amount. Don’t feel that you must know everyone or be a favorite 
with all. There are a few people in the world, it is true, whom every- 
one seems to like. Most of us must be content with less. What is more, 
well get all the happiness we need with just a moderate circle of 
friends— some of them intimate companions and the rest more casual 
acquaintances. 

SHOULD ALL YOUNG PEOPM DATE? 

Tom, who said he didn’t think he was missing much when he 
stayed away from girls, really is losing out on too much fun and good 
companionship when he doesn't take a girl to a movie now and 
then, doesn’t join the crowd of boys and girls on the beach, doesn’t 
ask a girl to the high school dances, doesn’t substitute a girl now and 
then for Harry, who always goes with him on his bike hikes. 

The very fact that boys and girls are different'in their capabilities 
and interests gives zest and variety to their association. Thus Sally, 
who has a group of boys and girls over to her house for Sunday-night 
supper, who goes widi a mixed crowd on a picnic, who goes for a 
long walk with Dan, who plays tennis at times with Bill, is finding 
life more interesting and is broadening out more in her own interests 
and understandmg of people than is Marge, who spends most of her 
time with a little circle of girl friends. 




COURTESY ARSFKAL TECllMICAL aCllOOLSi INDIAN APOJ-Ifi, I HD 

Now is the time for you to learn to get along with members of the opposite sex* It isn't 
just a matter of finding the right mate, but rather a matter of your attitude toward 
the other sex all through your lifetime. 

Nor is the pleasure side of it the only factor. There is another reason 
why you shouldn’t limit yourself to one kind of companionship. You 
plan to marry eventually. Your marriage will be happier if you make 
your adjustment to the other sex at the normal time for that adjust- 
ment— during adolescence. If a boy keeps his affections tied up only 
in his family and in other boys into adulthood, he is going to have 
difficulty breaking loose from those tics and may not be able to 
center his affection on the girl he chooses. Moreover, when grown 
up he may find himself shy and ill at ease with the girls he might 
like t6 become friends widi. 

We have mentioned the feet that adolescence is a time when one 
gradually grows independent of the parental home. This breaking 
away from home ties must include the emotions too. Entering emo- 
tional adulthood includes learning to manage the emotions directed 
toward the other sex. Such learning, of course, depends upon experi- 
encing friendships with the other sex. 

Going steady. There are many pleasures and advantages to going 
steady with someone. You feel delightfully secure in knowing that 
someone you like has his affections centered strongly in you. You 
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don’t have to worry about who’s going with you to the dance or the 
picnic or the hockey game, You enjoy the understanding of each 
other that conies from long and close acquaintance. You take pride 
in being the chosen one. 

But there arc disadvantages to going steady which, in the eyes of 
many, outweigh these advantages. There is die comparatively minor 
one, the shock that comes when the two of you “fall out” and break 
up. It’s difiicult then to adjust yourself to being alone again when 
you’ve let yourself become so dependent on the companionship of 
diis one person. The girl, especially, may find it hard to get back into 
circulation after having been withdrawn from it for so long. 

More important are two other factors. The high school years are 
the golden years for having a host of friends of both sexes. Later on, 
the opportunities will be more limited. You want to know what 
many people are like. You want to experience getting along with 
boys and girls of varied temperaments and likes and dislikes. You 
want to find out that going with Howard keeps you on your toes 
responding to his wisecrack.s; that going with Joe opens your eyes 
to die excitement of keeping up on baseball, basketball, and football; 
that going with John has let you know the pleasure of having a per- 
fect dancing partner; that going with Pete is a matter of keeping 
active every minute of the time. You want to learn that to get along 
with Jim you must go out of your way to keep him in good humor; 
to go with Mark means to put up widi his selfishness; to pal around 
with Sam you must devote yourself exclusively to him. You want to 
discover die difference between associating with a boy who is gener- 
ous and one who is sdngy, one who is thoughtful of you and one who 
is inconsiderate, one who is never jealous of other boys and one who 
is, one who is full of the joy of living and one who is easily bored. 

To do all this, you cannot tie yourself down to associating for 
months with only one boy or girl. 

The second major disadvantage of going steady is illustrated in 
the story of Don. Don started going with Ruth when he was a sopho- 
more in high scliool. He went with her steadily until they were grad- 
uated and then they married. Now, three years later, as they reach 
maturity they are growing more and more unhappy in their mar- 
riage. One can make a guess as to the reason. They chose each odier 
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when one was sixteen and the other fifteen. Now any one of you 
will admit that your tastes and your judgments are changing rapidly 
during these years. The suit or dress, the movie star, the book, the 
boy or girl tliat you thought wonderful a couple of years ago may 
seem very mediocre to you now. What you glowingly admire now 
you may find only so-so two or three years from now. 

You expect to have developed better judgment by the time you ari 
grown up. You will have had more experience as a basis for judg- 
ment and more practice in making judgments. All of you will see, 
then, the danger of deciding on a lifelong partner for marriage be- 
fore you have reached that stage. 

Being in love. Being in love in high school is natural enough and 
there’s no doubt that it makes life more exhilarating. But it’s not a 
necessary part of existence, and probably the greater number of high 
school boys and girls find their associations exciting enough with- 
out being constantly ”in and out.” In other words, when you are 
urged to make companions of the other .sex, it does not follow that 
being in love is a necessary part of it. 

WHAT QUESTIONS ARISE ABOUT DATING? 

Time spent. There is only one rule that can be made for all boys and 
girls as to how often to date and how long the dates should last. That 
is: Use your common sense. 

We ail should do that, of course, young or old. We should appor- 
tion our time and energy sensibly. We have to use a fairly good 
amount for the work we have to do — ^in your case, schoolwork, work 
outside, work in the home. We have to use some for the routine a£- 
fairs-T-cating, sleeping, dressing, shopping, and so on. We have to use 
some for family associations and some for recreation. 

In other words, we must balance our activity, and that means that 
we must limit our dating. Most high school boys and girls save their 
heavy dates for the week end, and during the week they may not 
date at all or they may go on occasion to a movie or basketball game 
or something of that nature. 

Being home by ten o’clock on school nights when you have to get 
up at seven the next morning is again just a matter of common sense. 




Theie are myriads of opportunities for activities in twosomes, foutsomes, and groups that 
you can participate in now better than at any time of life. Don’t miss your chance. 

You should get eight hours of sleep. For the week-end dates, some 
students — and these are all juniors or seniors — ^report that they usually 
are in by eleven-thirty. Others set twelve as their limit and still others 
try to get home before one. Much depends on the locality and custom 
and, of course, much depends upon tlie parents’ judgment. 

Sometimes a boy or girl is so set on his desire for independence 
that he tends to react negatively to any hours suggested by the parents. 
If you find yourself in that mood, try to reexamine the issue in a 
more objective way. Make an effort to see your parents’ side. Perhaps 
if you are being very fair you will find that you are in agreement 
with them. Perhaps, moreover, it really wouldn’t make you any 
happier to stay out later. Perhaps it would be wise to give in here 
and save your energy for more important matters. Most important 
of all, give thought to whether having your own way is worth the 
pain of unpleasantness with your parents. 
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What to do. What can you do on a date and where can you go? 
This is a question often raised. There are a great many possibilities. 
We asked a group of happy, popular high school seniors how they 
spend their time on dates. The list is interesting both because of its 
variety and because of its length. 


Go swimming 

Play golf 

Go danang 

Go to a movie 

Go on a picnic 

Go sailboating 

Go to an outdoor concert 

Go biking 

Flay tennis 

Play badminton at the civic center 

Go roller skating 

Go to a basketball game 

Go sledding 

Go to a church party 

Go to a high school dance 

Go on a sleigh ride 

Go out to dinner 


Go bowling 
Go to a baseball game 
Go to a barbecue 
Go on a long walk 
Go Bshing 
Play records at home 
Play cards at home, sometimes with 
the family 

Go horseback riding 

Play croquet in the back yard 

Go to the amusement park 

Go on a scavenger hunt 

Go skiing 

Go ice skating 

Go to a football game 

Go to a party at someone’s house 

Go tobogganing 


Then we asked: “What do you do when groups of you get together ?” 
The answers are somewhat tlic same, but even then the whole list 
may be worth giving to emphasize the variety of activities engaged in. 


Dance, play records, eat, play Ping- 
pong 
Play cards 
Go ice skating 
Go swimming 
Go on picnics 
Have a dinner party 
Have a party where we dance and 
play game.s 
Go to a church party 
Gather in someone’s yard and talk 
Make candy 


Have a hot-dog roast, sing songs, 
play games 
Have a corn roast 
Go roller skating 
Play croquet 
Just sit and talk 

Play badminton in the front yard 
Attend church youth groups 
Go hshing 

Have a sledding party 
Have a Christmas party 
Go to the amusement park and 
dance 
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Go on a sleigh ride 

Snig, dance, play records, and cat 

Eat, sit around and talk 

Attend a basketball game 

Go to a football game 

Eat (we always eatl) and dance 

Have a dinner before a basketball 

¥ 

game 


Flay bridge 
Have a popcorn party 
Go on a hay ride 
Have a progressive dinner 
Get up a picnic at the beach 
Have a birthday party 
Have a scavenger or treasure 
hunt 


Paying the bills. A boy bears the brunt of the financial burden of 
dates. However, most girls understand that he has no more money 
than they and that however much he might like to treat them royally, 
he is limited. Most girls will enjoy an inexpensive date if the boy will 
go out of his way to make it fun. Here arc the expenditures of five 
high school boys for one week of dating. All of them are popular 
boys. One lives in a very small town. One lives in a large city. The 
other three live in medium-sized towns. 


Peter 

(Large city) 

Movies for two $1.50 
Streetcar fares ... 30 

Ice cream 50 

Dinner for two . . . 3,40 

Tip 50 

Taxi 80 

Cokes 20 


Matvin 

(Mecliutii'Sizcd town) 

Movies for two ... $ 88 
Cokes 10 

Flowers for dance , . I 00 
Taxi both ways .... 1 .00 


Total $2,98 


Jack 

(Small town) 
Hamburgers and 


milk $ .50 

Movies for two ... .70 

Icc cream ,30 

Cokes .10 

Total $1 6D 


Cokes 10 

Total $7.00 


Walter 

(Mcdium-sixed town) 


Cokes $ .10 

Popcorn 20 

Streetcar fare .20 

Total $ .50 


Ed 

(Medium-sized town) 
Dinner for two ... $3 00 


Tip 40 

Streetcar 30 

Movies 80 

Cokes 10 


Total $4.60 
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It should be emphasized that all of these boys did about the same 
amount of dating in spite of the differences in expenditures. Know- 
ing the boys, we can say that undoubtedly all of the girls they took 
out had a good time. Few boys could spend as much as Peter or Ed- 
Many must limit themselves as did Walter and depend upon in- 
genuity luid being a good companion, not money, to make the date 
enjoyable. 

There are times when affairs arc Dutch treat, with the girls paying 
their way equally with the boys — as when a group decides to do 
something and there is no pairing off. Sometimes, too, a boy and 
girl plan something together and pool their resources. For example, 
two boys and two girls planned to spend one Saturday going to a 
near-by city, attending a matinee, having an early dinner, and re- 
turning in the evening. The girls in this case paid tiieir railroad 
fare and for their theater tickets. The boys treated them to dinner. 
The girls might have paid their own way even there. 

It is only fair for girls to Dutch treat sometimes, but when and 
to what extent is another matter that must be left to individual judg- 
ment and the exercise of tact. There are times when boys are greatly 
offended, and perhaps rightly so, when a girl insists on paying her 
own way. There arc other times when such slianng seems the nat- 
ural order of things. The girl can take care of her share of hospitality, 
too, by entertaining in her own home more frequently than would 
the boy. 

What do you talk about on dates? Both boys and girls frequently 
complain about finding themselves at a loss for conversation subjects 
and having to endure silences that seem to them very awkward. To 
advise them to prepare something ahead of time may sound very arti- 
ficial, but it is good advice nonetheless. 

Two high school girls stopping over for a day in a strange city 
were invited to dinner at the home of a business acquaintance of 
die father of one of them. Since the home was a formal one and the 
host and hostess strangers, the girls y?ere much concerned about 
knowing what to talk about when they got there. So they bought a 
copy of a news magazine that morning and read it from cover to 
cover. They read the daily paper and talked it over. Then dicy dis- 
cussed happenings at home that might make interesting conversation. 
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That evening at dinner, as it happened, they used very little of the 
material they had prepared. But they both agreed afterward, never- 
theless, that they were glad they had made the preparation. For 
throughout the evening they felt that they did have something to talk 
about which would interest the others. This feeling of self-coniidence 
and the sense of being people with interesting things to say gave 
them just the self-assurance they needed to make their thoughts flow 
freely that night. 

The boy or girl who goes on a date in fear of being unable to talk 
about anything can follow such a plan to advantage. Think over what 
has happened to you that might make good telling. Keep up on news 
events. Remember the good stories you hear. Perhaps you won’t want 
to use any of your prepared material, but it will give you a sense of 
readiness that will be apt to keep the conversation moving naturally. 

It might be mentioned here, as it has been before, that a conversa- 
tion is most enjoyable when all those present take part in it. The boy 
on a date should ask the girl about her opinions and her affairs. The 
girl should do likewise. Both should listen with a sincere attempt to 
become better acquainted with the other person. 

WHAT IS THE PLACE OF SEX IN LIFE? 

Most well-adjusted adults would agree with these conclusions: 

1. Sex excitement is normal, wholesome, and a very important basis 
for much happiness in living. 

2. The sex desire is such a strong physical urge that it sometimes 
seems all-important in our lives. 

3. Sex must be used to contribute its best to our living; it must not 
be allowed to take control of us any more than any other desire 
must ever be allowed to be all-consuming. 

The contribution sex can make to life is twofold. One is its im- 
portance to marriage. The .other is its importance to our daily 
associatbns. 

Marriage, of course, is not just a matter of getting along together 
sexually. It is made up of strong affection, common interests, com- 
panionship, and a desire to build a home and a united life together. 
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But being in love is important, and the intimacy of marriage can 
unite husband and wife and bind them togetlier in the oneness they 
want their marriage to be. 

The proper balance. In our daily association of boys and girls, men 
and women, sex brings the satisfaction, the pleasant glow, the ex- 
hilaration that heighten one’s feeling of well-being and happiness. It 
is this feeling that many boys and girls believe to be a sufficient con- 
tribution to their premarital years. ^ 

It should be remembered, however, that the sex desire is so strong 
that it seems at times the only important thing in our lives. There is 
perhaps only one other urge equally strong and that is the urge to 
satisfy hunger and thirst. There is an easily discernible reason for the 
fact that these two urges are so powerful. One is needed for race 
preservation; the other is needed for self-preservation. 

It is interesting to notice how civilization has put restraints upon 
both of these urges. We satisfy neither one blindly as nature might 
have us do. Instead, we refine upon it and use it as a basis for enjoy- 
able or worth-while ways of living. Thus we don’t satisfy hunger by 
grabbing food and engulfing it as fast as we can. Instead, we have 
substituted the agreeable sociability of dining together, eating in 
pleasant surroundings and with good companions, restraining our 
desires for food until times we consider proper and then eating with 
thought for making our actions pleasing to others. 

Nor do we satisfy the sex urge without restraint as might be done 
in a primitive civilization. Instead, we withhold satisfaction of the 
fullest sort until the time of marriage. Surveys of die attitudes of high 
school boys and girls show a sane and intelligent point of view. Most 
modern high school students are frank to say they are anxious to 
make a happy marriage. Most of them are willing to make an effort 
to prepare themselves for such a marriage. Most of them feel that 
part of that preparation lies in restraining the urges to sex satisfaction 
until marriage. 

Our life is built upon many desires. We have the desire to be suc- 
cessful in a vocation, to be respected by our fellow men, to have 
friends, to have a feeling of personal worth, to have periods of 
recreation as well as periods of work, to have variety in our activides 
and in our environment. The demands of sex must be fitted into all 
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of this living and must harmonize with our ideals, our standards, and 
our goals for ourselves. 

Petting, the universal problem. Whenever a lx)y and a girl go to- 
gether, whenever a man and woman are romantically interested in 
one another, the question arises as to how much “touch activity” is 
desirable. We shall suggest some answers for die high school boy and 
girl, more particularly for die girl, since she is the one who so often 
must make the important decision. 

To kiis or not to l^iss. Often a boy will ask a girl to kiss him at the 
close of the Rrst date. Some girls comply. They do so because they 
think they must to pay for diis date or get another or because a kiss 
has little meaning for them other than being a source of thrill. 

I asked a girl what she thought of kissing on the first date with a 
boy or, for that matter, on the second or third. Naturally I picked a 
girl who is popular with boys, for her opinion in this case would be 
the most valuable. 

“I never kiss a boy on the first date. In fact, I never kiss him at all 
until I know him well enough to feel real affection for him,” she 
replied. 

“How do you avoid it?” I asked. 

“I explain that in our family a kiss is a sign of affection and it 
really means somediing to me. I tell him that I donk want it to lose 
its importance — and so 1 save it for important occasions.” 

“What if he insists?” 

“Usually he doesn’t. You see, I really mean that about kissing. I’m 
not just putting on an act. As a result, most boys take me at ray word. 
Oh, there have been one or two who haven’t. I remember that one 
boy just grabbed me and kissed me — and that was that. I was so road 
I just boiled. But all 1 did was to go limp — I didn’t help him along. 
When he let go of me, I went into the house without saying any- 
thing. He knew how I felt. He called the next day. I was polite — 
and just not interested.” 

She went on: “You know, a lot of boys just ask you for a kiss be- 
cause they think they ought to. They think it’s part of the game and 
that a girl won’t feel that they’re really manly if they don’t. And a 
lot of them probably feel that if they can get a kiss it’s a proof of their 
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being liked. So I always try to make them feel that Ttn not refusing 
them personally, but just acting according to a principle of nunc.” 

“Have you ever slapped a boy who tried to kiss you when you 
didn’t want him to ?” 

“No, 1 don’t go in for that sort of thing. I don’t feel that any girl 
needs to get all hot and bothered just because a boy asks for a kiss or 
tries to get one. I keep calm and try to use my wits and a little tact. 
Of course, most of the boys I go witli arc the kind who have respect 
for another person’s rights and wishes. If you take anyone who comes 
along. It might be more difficult.” 

"Do you believe that kissing is all riglit at times ?” 

“Yes, I do. If I’ve gone with a boy long enough to know him well 
and really like him, then when he asks me to kiss him and I want to, 
I do. I try not to do it at times when it will lead to much more, 
though.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, you know how pleasant kissing is and how easily it can stir 
you up so that you want to keep on and on. Then before you know it 
you’re necking and petting—” 

“So what do you do ?” 

“I kiss at the end of things, not when there’s time to do a lot more. 
When I’m actually ready to go into the house, for example.” 

Necking and petting. I asked my next question of three girls, again 
choosing some who were decidedly popular widi boys as well as 
widi girls. 

My first question was; “Do you believe in necking and petting P” 

One of them answered : “I neck with a boy that I’ve gone with for 
some time. But I don’t pet. It’s too dangerous.” 

“What’s the difference between necking and petting ?” 

“Necking is from the neck up. Bur petting is more of an all-over 
affair.” 

The other girls nodded their agreement. Then I asked, “Don’t you 
think a girl must neck and pet in order to be popular?" 

“Probably with some boys, but if they’re boys of that sort I don’t 
care to bother with them anyway. Most normal boys go out with 
girls because they want their companionship. They enjoy being with 
them because they have fun with them. If a boy likes you, he won’t 
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stop going with you just because you won’t pet. If I can’t hold a boy 
by my personality” — she lauglied— “I’m not going to try to hang on 
to him by letting him paw me. That’s too cheap a way of getting boy 
friends. I don’t want them that badly — or on that basis.” 

Anotlier girl spoke up. “Look at it this way: I go out with a boy 
again and again because I like to be witli him. He’s fun. He’s a good 
sport. I enjoy talking to him. I feel attracted to him, of course, but I 
don’t go out with him for the sake of kissing him or anything like 
that. I take it for granted that the boy has the same kind of feeling 
toward me.” 

The third girl broke in. “We don’t mean that it isn’t pleasant to 
kiss and pet. It makes you feel wonderful. I’ll admit I do it with boys 
I know very well, but I certainly hang on to myself so that I won’t go 
too far. And that’s such an effort sometimes that I vow next time I’ll 
stay clear of the whole situation. 1 don’t want to get myself involved 
in anything too serious.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s too dangerous 1” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“It’s not only the possibility of pregnancy or of disease, which in 
themselves are appalling, but it’s the fact that I could never get over 
the feeling that I’d done something cheap. I’d be ashamed too long 
afterward. It’s too unpleasant living that way — concealing things 
from your parents, feeling that you’re not keeping faith with them, 
being afraid the boy will talk to others about me.” 

“Boys do like to tell of their conquests,” I murmured. 

The first girl shook her head. “That isn’t why I don’t. I’m saving 
all that up for marriage. I’ve read some books on marriage and I’ve 
read some books on sex. It seems to me that all this ‘sex play,’ as the 
books call it, is too physical, is too cheap a way of getting pleasure if 
it isn’t tied up with something lasting and good — I mean the love you 
have for your husband.” 

“I’ve got a third reason,” said the third girl. “I knew a girl who 
indulged in heavy petting and she got such a desire for it that she^ 
was just man crazy as a result. Whenever I went anywhere with her, 
she was always ogling the boys. That’s the only word for it. It wasn’t 
nice to see. I don’t want to be like that. I asked a psychologist in 
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marriage relations at the college [there in town] — our family knows 
him — about that and he said that he found that many people who 
had serious sex relationships outside of marriage did become so eager 
for sex sensations that they could think of little else. Nothing like 
that for met” 

I had another question to ask them. “How do you avoid it ?” 

They were all eager to talk. One said: “I try to develop a technique 
for saying ‘no’ gracefully, but with effect. I’ve done a lot of flounder- 
ing around in pcrfectmg ray methods, I will admit. But I’m finally 
getting to the place where they work pretty well on the first try. I 
say firmly, ‘No, I never do, and I can’t, not even with you.’ I explain 
how I feel about it, look him right in the eye while I do it, and he 
knows I mean what I say. I thbk the fact that I do mean it from the 
bottom of my soul gets across.” 

The next one added: “Never try to argue with a boy. He can 
always go you one better. Give him your reasons, give him a build-up 
if he’s worth it so that his ego isn’t hurt, but don’t try to answer his 
arguments. You can’t and you’ll just get into difficulties and weaken 
your stand if you try.” 

The third one spoke up with authority. “I think you’re leaving out 
the most important point of all. That is, don’t get yourself in a sit- 
uation which mvitcs necking. Don’t go for a long drive in the country 
at night alone with a boy. Don't sit in the semidarkness of your living 
room when the family’s away. Don’t get isolated at the picnic. Don’t 
‘come up to my room and watch me shave* as one college boy once 
said to me, the dope.” 

The first one spoke up again. “You’re right. Plan to spend your 
time keeping so busy at other things that are fun that you won’t 
have time to think about petting. If you’re playing table tennis in 
the ‘rec’ room, you won’t feel that urge coming on die way you do 
when you’re sitting in the car parked on a dark street. If you go to a 
movie and then afterward drop in at some friend’s house, you won’t 
be tempted as you might be if you go for a walk by the lake in the 
^dark. If you double date and spend the time in the kitchen when you 
get home fixing up a snack, you won’t find those difficult moments 
happenmg as they might if just the two of you were saying a long 
go^ night on the front porch.” 
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The second girl went on: “The way 1 look at it is this. Both the 
boy and the girl are tempted to indulge in the easy pleasure you get 
out of petting if you’re in a place where it’s convenient. For the sake 
of the boy as well as for the sake of herself, the girl has to use her 
ingenuity and cleverness to keep dates such tliat neither one gets too 
stirred up.” 

I was reminded of another question. “Do you realize that a boy 
gets stirred up much faster than a girl? And tliat his physiological 
make-up is sucli that there is greater pressure on him to indulge in 
sex play?” 

One of the girls answered. “I hadn’t thought of that. But I still 
don’t diink that excuses a boy for being loose, do you ? I know a lot 
of boys who are certainly manly enough but who can also control 
themselves. They have standards and I admire them for it.” 

I agreed with her, but added: “I meant, too, that a girl must watch 
herself so that she doesn’t do things to stir a boy up. If she puts her 
hand on his or snuggles up against him, things will happen much 
faster in him than in her. If she deliberately leads a boy on, she can 
only expect the boy to try to hnisli the process. Moreover, when a boy 
is stirred up, die strength of his desire is often so great that he needs 
much more will-power to exercise restraint than does die girl. She 
should remember this.” 

They nodded their heads seriously. 

I went on: “When you were talking about avoiding dangerous 
situations I was thinking of the advantages of group activities and 
wholesome recreations. When a bunch of you go skating, you have 
the pleasure and thrill of being together without the difficulty of 
having to watch your step so much.” 

One of the girls went on; “I think too that it’s a good plan to spend 
a lot of your time in groups like that. It makes you too one-sided if 
you limit your association with boys to just single and double dating. 
I’ve known girls who do. They miss out on a lot.” 

The next remark seemed to sum up the whole discussion: “I think 
it’s wonderful to be able to go around widi boys. I’m glad I’ve gotten 
to know so many. As for the petting angle, I think it’s just a matter 
of setdng standards for yourself and the boy and sticking to them. 
It’s dangerous to act solely on impulse.” 
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SUMMARY 

High school boys and girls are interested in three questions regard- 
ing boy-girl relationships: Should 1 date? How can 1 be more pop- 
ular? What do we do on dates? 

In answer, we say that any high school student should make the 
most of his opportunities to get to know many other boys and girls. 
If he wishes to be more popular he should work to improve his gen- 
eral likability and then make himself more specifically attractive to 
the other sex by observing what characteristics boys like in girls and 
girls like in boys. 

‘ Although a good appearance is an asset and good grooming a 
necessity, more important is attractiveness in behavior. The girl 
should remember that boys like the girl who acts genuinely inter- 
ested in them, who seems to be having a good time when she’s with 
them, who can be natural and unaffected, not unduly shy. She should 
try to eliminate cattiness, bossiness, moodiness, quarrelsomeness, and 
a selfish preoccupation with her own interests and concerns. 

The girl likes a boy who is polite and appreciative of her. It helps 
for the boy to be a good dancer. He should not be a gossip. He should 
not think that a girl likes him to be overly aggressive in his demands 
upon her. 

As for dates, boys and girls should use good judgment in the 
amount of time they spend together, should vary their ways of hav- 
ing fun, should not feel that the money factor makes or breaks a date, 
should keep themselves generally well informed if dicy fear they 
may lack for conversation material. 

Sex can and should play a normal and wholesome part in the lives 
of all. Because the sex urge is strong, there is a temptation to indulge 
too much in what are sometimes called touch activities. Here, as in 
other areas of life, restraint is advisable. Most girls want to save even 
small intimacies for the boy they become particularly fond of and to 
save the greater intimacies for marriage, 

Both boys and girls should think trough the whole problem of 
how their sex behavior will affect their future happiness. A lifelong 
happy marriage is infinitely more important than the momentary 
pleasures that excessive indulgence in sex play may bring. 
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APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

L Now that you have read what science has discovered about sex, go over 
the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. Compare your 
answers with the ones you made before reading the diapter. How many 
of your beliefs will have to be changed because they are not true? 

2. You have read our point of view on what makes a girl popular with 
boys and a boy popular with girls. Think of the boys and the girls you 
find particularly attractive. Make two lists giving your suggestions for 
getting along with the opposite sex, heading one “Uoys Should” and the 
other “Girls Should.” 

3. Analyze yourself and put the results down under two headings which 
refer to the way you get along with the opposite sex: “My Strengths”; 
“My Weaknesses,” 

4. Give an accounting of one week's recreational activity, telling how 
much time you spent alone with one friend of your own sex, with 
several friends of your own sex, with one friend of the opposite sex, 
with a small mixed group, with a large mixed group. 

What opportunities are there in your school and community for joining 
mixed groups in wholesome recreation? 

6, What kind of entertaining do you do in your own home to make boys 
and girls enjoy being with you there ^ 

7. Make out a code of behavior for boys of your age and another for girls 
of your age. Have them contain a long enough list of statements so that 
any boy or girl following them would know in general how to behave 
in any situation involving other people. 



27 , What You Should Consider 
in Selecting a Mate 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . • • 

1. A boy who is kind to others makes a good husband ? 

2. A girl who is easily hurt or offended makes a good wife? 

3. One with an inferiority complex makes a successful marriage ? 

4. A person who is methodical makes a good marriage partner? 

5« Being self*centered has anything to do with success m marriage? 

6. Moody people make poor marriages? 

7. A cooperative attitude is necessary to a happy marriage? 

8. Being conservative with money has anything to do with success or failure in 
marriage? 

9. A pessimistic person will make a happy marriage? 

10. Being domineering is a necessary quality to one or the other partner in a mar- 
riage? 

11. Lacking confidence in oneself is a factor in marriage success? 

12. Even-tempered people make good husbands and wives ^ 


N^early everyone wants to be happily married, for it is the normal 
way of living. But marriage needs forethought and planning. People 
nowadays are coming to realize this. A young man fell strongly in 
love with a very attractive girl. She was ready to marry him. Feeling 
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this, he said to her one day: “We’re not ready for marriage yet. When 
I get married, I want it to last. We don’t know each other well 
enough yet to know how we’d get along in the everyday business of 
living.” 

How do you prepare for marriage? If we said: “A good marriage 
depends upon your being a good person. Try to make yourself into 
the kind of person people like and your chances for success in mar- 
riage will be much better than if you were the kind of person who 
doesn’t get along well with others” it might seem too simple to be- 
lieve. But it is true. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, a psychologist in California, has made a 
study of happy marriages.^ His study agrees with what was said 
above. As a result of his study, he describes the typical happily mar- 
ried man and woman, as well as the typical unhappily married man 
and woman. We shall present his ideas, but not his wording. More- 
over, we shall speak in terms of the high school or college boy and 
girl, not the older adult. 

Notice that we sliall be describing these types by putting together 
all die good traits or putting together all the bad traits. Most of us 
would not fit the whole pattern. But from it we should get an idea 
of good traits to cultivate or bad traits to get rid of. 


WHAT KIND OF GIRL MAKES A GOOD WIFE? 

One who likes people and expects the best from them. A girl who 
has the traits that make for a happy marriage is kind to others. She 
likes to see other people happy. Moreover, she is never half-afraid 
that someone is going to be unpleasant to her or do her an ill turn. 
She thinks that most people are good and well meaning, and she is 
confident that she will meet mostly pleasantness from others. 

One who is not too sensitive. A girl who has traits for a happy mar- 
riage is not touchy. She is not always being hurt or offended by what 
is said or done to her. Nor is she overly worried by what other people 
diink of her. Of course she wants to be liked and thought well of by 
those whom she meets. But what she says and what she does, she says 

Terman, Lewis M., Psychological Factois in Maiifal Happiness, McGraw- 
Hill Rook Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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A girl who is kind and considerate to others, likes to make people happy, and enjoys 
doing things for others less fortunate is likely to make a successful marriage. 

and does because she thinks it is the best thing to do at the time, not 
because it will make a good impression. She knows that if she is true 
to her own best standards she will be a better person than if she 
always tries to do what she thinks other people want. 

One who doesn’t play for the spotlight. Some people, when they 
go out to parties or dances or dinners, want to outshine everyone else, 
be better dressed, be better looking, have more dance partners, be the 
most sparkling conversationalist, get the most attention. With some 
people, any social situation, any situation with other people, is a 
rivalry situation to see which one can come out the best. Not so our 
girl who has the traits that make for a happy marriage. She likes to 
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be with people. She is concerned with being pleasant and with en^ 
joying the occasion, not with “Who’s best?” 

One who hasn’t an inferiority complex. Some people are insecure. 
They are afraid they won’t get along all right with others. So they 
protect themselves from anything diat might make them feel inferior. 
For that reason diey don’t like to take advice. For that reason they 
don’t like to work with others unless they can be the most important 
ones in die group. This is not true of our girl who has the traits which 
make for a happy marriage. She is happy and secure, and she can 
play whatever role in the group seems necessary without getting an 
uncomfortable feelmg of inferiority. Someone else can tell her what 
to do. She doesn’t mind. She may be put into a very minor position 
on a committee. As long as it seems die right one for her abilities, 
she’s agreeable, She likes any opjiortiinity to work with others. 

One who is generous-hearted. A girl who has traits for a happy 
marriage likes to help people out. She likes to get good things started. 
She is the kind who would start a campaign to fill Thank.sgiving 
baskets for the poor, to get lonely girls in the school better ac- 
quainted; she is the kind who would take some unpopular girl under 
her wing and help her with her problems. In odier words, she enjoys 
actividcs “that bring educational or pleasurable opportunities to 
others." She likes to do things for the underprivileged. 

One who is systematic. A girl who has the traits that make for a 
happy marriage is a methodical sort of person. She is the kind who 
knows where her belongings are and doesn’t leave them scattered 
about the house. She is apt to have definite hours for study and not 
wait for being in the mood to study. Whatever she does, she does 
painstakingly. If she cleans the house for her mother, she does it with 
care. If she plans a party for the senior class, she works out every 
detail and does not leave half of it to chance. She is methodical also 
in regard to money. She is not stingy. She is not a spendthrift. She 
doesn’t, for example, buy a new sweater just because she has some 
money and a desire for the sweater. She figures out how much money 
she has altogether, what she will need to spend it for, and then acts. 
Perhaps along with this we would expect that she wouldn’t go to 
extremes in any of her behavior. 




Girls who are "touchy” or who always want their own way will make less desirable 
marriage partners than those who are good sports about little matters that may offend 
them. 

One who is optimistic. Finally, a girl who has the traits that will 
make for a happy marriage is marked by a “quiet self-assurance and 
a decidedly optimistic outlook upon life.” She has gotten over being 
afraid of people or of new experiences. She has discovered that she 
can handle most situations. She has learned to enjoy life. She finds 
each day full of much pleasantness. She is not a pessimistic fault- 
finder. She tends to feel good about the world. 

WHAT KIND OF GIRL MAKES A POOR WIFE? 

A girl who is moody and easily irritated. Now let’s look at the 
opposite type of girl. This is the one who has traits that are likely to 
make a marriage unhappy. Such a girl is not a happy-natured person 
whom you can depend upon to be pleasant and calm and serene in 
almost any situation. Instead, she is characterized by “emotional 

tenseness and ups-and-downs of moods.” At one meeting she may 
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be extremely happy and gay. At another time when you meet her, 
expecting to find the same sort of person, you sec a gloomy counte- 
nance and a depressed spirit, though nothing especially bad has hap- 
pened to her. She is the kind of person who is easily irritated and 
who will snap at you when she is. She is the kind of girl who takes 
life hard, is quick to be offended, and easily hurt, though exuberant 
when things go well. 

A girl who has a feeling of inferiority. A girl with an inferiority 
complex is at a disadvantage. Deep down inside she thinks she isn’t 
so good as she would like to be. She may feel that she isn't so pretty, 
doesn’t get along so well with people, doesn’t have as nice a home, 
doesn't get as good grades. Some girls as a result would be timid. 
This kind of girl reacts by being very aggressive. She tries to make 
herself equal to or better than others by .slieer force. She talks a great 
deal about her assets— about tlie boys she know.^ about the good 
times she has, about her family, about her home — and she makes 
them all much better than she thinks they really are. She tries to get 
acquainted with the people in school that she feels are important. 
She tries to get better grades by arguing with her teachers about her 
marks. She likes the thrill of bossing people around. 

This girl is anxious to get herself ahead just because she wants so 
much that feeling of being superior to others. If there’s a club in 
school that everyone thinks important, she wants to join it, not neces- 
sarily because she feels that she will enjoy its activities, but because 
it will give her importance. If tliere is any group of students that 
stands above other groups, she wants to belong. In her social life, 
whether she’s going with a group of girls to a movie or going on a 
date or going to a dinner or tea or party, she doesn’t settle down and 
enjoy herself as one of the group. Rather, she continually tries to put 
her best foot forward, to be a special success. 

A girl who is selfish, self-centered, and too individualistic. The girl 
who wants to know everyone in school — ^not because she likes people, 
however, but rather because having so many people know her makes 
her feel important — ^has an unpleasant trait. She doesn’t spend mucli 
time thinking about others; she’s too busy thinking about herself. 
There may be a move on foot, for example, to get hot lunches for 
those people who come a long distance to school. If she herself can 
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easily get home for a good lunch, she’s not bothered by the fact that 
some can’t— unless she can hold an important position on the com- 
mittee and get some recognition or publicity. 

Also, the girl who goes to great extremes, in her behavior has a 
trait which may interfere with marital happiness. 

A girl who is untidy. A girl who doesn’t like careful workers or 
people who are cautious and methodical and who is herself untidy 
and careless may not get along too well. She can’t stay by a task very 
long. Thus, she may get an impulse to clean up the house. All goes 
well for a while; then she tires of the work and turns to something 
else. 


WHAT KIND OF BOY MAKES A GOOD HUSBAND? 

Dr. Terman has also given us a picture of the typical happily mar- 
ried man. We’ll translate his ideas into a picture of the boy with 
traits that make for a happy marriage. 

One who has an even temperament. The boy who will make a 
happy marriage won’t be pleasant one moment and have a chip on 
his shoulder the next. He won’t be exceedingly happy at times and 
exceedingly depressed at others. He won’t flare up easily in anger. 
You can depend on him to be easy to get along with. 

One who cooperates. The boy who likes to work with others and 
gets along very well in any group activity will be more likely to 
make a happy marriage. Ask him to help you and he’s more apt to 
say yes than no, not because he hasn’t a mind of his own, but because 
he is cooperative. Moreover, if he is working under the direction of 
someone else, he finds it easy to get along with the leader. In class, 
he gets along with the teacher; on a committee, he gets along with 
the chairman; at the newspaper office, where he’s an office boy after 
school, he’s on good terms with his bosses. 

One who believes in equality of the sexes. Just as his attitude toward 
business superiors is a good one, so is his attitude toward women. 
Some men and some boys are still old fashioned in their opinion of 
women; they think they can’t be quite as capable as men. Not this 
boy. He has as great respect for the girls he knows as for the boys. 
He wants them to have as good a chance as the boys, whether it is 




The boy who cooperates now — at home, at school, and in his outside work — ^will be a 
coopemdve member of a marriage and will make a better husband than one who is 
selfish in his attitude toward others. 


in the classroom, on committees, on school projects, or whether it is 
when they are adults, in politics, in business, or in the home. 

One who is kindhearted. A boy who has the traits that make for a 
happy marriage is a kindhearted person and likes to do whatever he 
can for others. He is moved to want to help people who don’t have 
the advantages he lias. 

One who is not self-centered. In a gathering of people, this boy 
is not self-centered and shows no self-consciousness. He is too much 
interested in what is going on to be concerned with himself. He 
enters into activities wholeheartedly. He isn’t afraid of showing igno- 
rance and having people laugh at him. He isn’t afraid of making a 
fool of himself. 

One who is willing and responsible. The boy who will make a suc- 
cessful marriage partner is the kind of boy who starts things moving. 
He’s the kind of boy who, given a responsibility, will see it through. 
For example, if he thinks it would be a good idea to have the school 
band make a tour, he doesn’t sit back and wait for someone else to 
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do something about it. He tries to get action. If someone asks him 
to be responsible for the tickets at the basketball game, for music at 
the prom, for the parade for the big game, he is willing and can be 
depended on to do a good job of it. 

One who is methodical. The boy who will make a success of mar- 
riage is careful in all of his work, methodical, and dependable. 
Naturally he likes other people who are that way too. Thus, when 
he performs a chemistry experiment, you know he will not be sads- 
iied with slipshod work. When he practices the clarinet, he does it 
regularly. When he puts the clarinet away, he does so with care. 

One who is conservative with money. The boy who likes to have 
money saved and never spends all he has is likely to make a success 
of marriage. What he does spend, he spends after thinking it out 
carefully. In other words, he is conservative in his spending. 

WHAT KIND OF BOY MAKES A POOR HUSBAND? 

The boy who is moody and pessimistic. Finally, in contrast to the 
boy described in the last paragraphs, we have the boy with traits 
wlucli would make for an unhappy marriage. He is apt to be moody. 
You may meet him and greet him with a smile and get only a curt 
nod in return. You may see him at another time when he is full of 
the highest spirits, or you may see him when he is sulking over what 
he thinks someone has done to him. You may see him when he is full 
of drive and energy, or you may see him when he hasn’t any en- 
thusiasm and life looks very grim. 

The boy who lacks confidence. The boy who has feelings of social 
inferiority has a bad trait. He is afraid to have attention called to 
him in a group for fear he will do something others think not quite 
right. He is so concerned about what other people think of him that 
whatever he says and whatever he does makes him wonder how 
someone else has reacted. For example, if he is on a committee and 
expresses his opinion, he isn't satisfied when he’s said what he hon- 
estly feels. No, he wonders afterward if he has said what the rest 
didn’t believe or if he’s hurt someone’s feelings or if someone there 
will think he’s foolish to believe as he does. 
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The boy who is domineering. Str.'ingely enough, even though this 
boy may have an inferiority complex, he will try to be the boss when- 
ever he’s with someone to whom he feels superior. He is apt to be 
domineering witli girls, for example, or with people who are placed 
under him on a committee or widi die janitor or with a servant. 
Naturally he is apt to stay away from situations which, he thinks, 
will show up his inferiority. Thus, if he were on a party committee, 
he wouldn’t be the one who would volunteer to sweep the gym; he’d 
be afraid that would put him in a class with the janitors. Similar to 
this is the fact that he is uncomfortable if he has to compete with 
his superiors. For instance, if he’s invited to a party, he’s happiest if 
the very popular boys aren’t there. 

The boy who daydreams too much. The boy who isn’t so successful 
as he’d like to be makes up for it by daydreaming about the wonder- 
ful person he can be in his imagination. Tlicre no one can surpass 
him. There everything he does is worthy of note. There everyone 
likes him and admires him. There he can really be a success. 

The boy who is careless about work and money. This kind of boy 
is careless about work and money. Sometimes he does his lessons; 
sometimes he neglects them. If there is a job to be done, he hits the 
high spots, not having the patience to give time to every detail. He 
spends all the money he can get his hands on. He loses some of it 
betting on the outcome of the football game and events like that. 

Now if you will thmk over what you have learned about getting 
along with people, about complexes, about maladjustments, you will 
see that we might take Dr. Terman’s conclusions and make this gen- 
eralization of our own; Someone who is happy and well adjusted is 
apt to be happier in marriage than someone who has an unpleasant 
disposition and is poorly adjusted. You will realize that being well 
adjusted is something that you work at all your life. Consequently, 
no one can get married and decide dien and there; “From now 
on I’m going to be a well-adjusted person.” It can’t be done that 
suddenly. 

Let us repeat that we have been describing types. In the case of the 
girl or boy who will make a happy marriage, we have put together 
a number of traits considered good. In the case of the girl or boy 



who will make an unhappy mar- 
riage, we have put together a 
number of traits considered bad. 

Most of you will not fit either 
pattern. We hope, however, that 
you will have more of the good 
traits than the bad. Then you will 
be a more pleasant person to get 
along with in marriage. 

HOW, THEN, CAN WE MAKE 
HAPPY MARRIAGES? 

Learn to get along with others. 

No one gets along perfectly witli 
other people. The better he gets 
along, the happier he will be. 

High school is an ideal place to 
improve, for there are many 
people to have contact with. 

Whatever you do to get over be- 
ing touchy, whatever you do to 
get over being shy, whatever you 
do to learn to hold your temper, 
whatever you do to learn to be 
tactful, whatever you do to learn 
to think kindly of others and to 
come to expect them to think kindly of you, whatever you do to 
get over being self-conscious, whatever you do to get over being 
moody, whatever you do to develop generosity in yourself— all of 
this you are doing to make yourself a well-adjusted person. At the 
same time you are insuring greater happiness for yourself when you 
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• Your own chances of success in marriage de- 
pend a great deal upon the happiness of 
your parents when you were a child and 
upon your own childhood relationships and 
happiness* 


marry. 

Find the right mate. Of course making yourself an agreeable per- 
son isn’t enough to insure a happy marriage. It is equally important 
to find the right person for husband or wife. Almost any person will 

find several people of the opposite sex to whom he is attracted physi- 
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cally and who are attracted to him, These are the people he falls in 
love with. Would he be really congenial with them all ? Probably 
not. Perhaps there are only two or three, maybe only one, whom he 
would really like to live with a long time, whom he can learn to 
love deeply and devotedly. 

Falling in love sometimes can make selection of a mate very diffi' 
cult or even disastrous, however, for one tends to see in the beloved 
person all the good qualities one might wish for in a partner for 
marriage. This type of wishful thinking is very common and when 
it exists, it is impossible to judge whether there will really be con- 
geniality after marriage. For tliat reason, it is wise to take long 
enough to get thoroughly acquainted before marriage. It is helpful, 
too, to seek the advice of parents or friends in trying to form an 
objective opinion about the qualities of the person one plans to 
marry. 

Let friendship be a prerequisite for marriage. "They were in love; 
they got married” is not enough. It must be, “They are good friends; 
they arc in love; they got married.” One writer describes what such 
friendship means. He says: 

For happy married life the first requisite of friendship is that there 
be a certain fundamental unity of outlook on life, so that the partners 
approach new experiences widi an assurance of continued understand- 
ing. The second requisite is a repertoire of shared appreciations of a 
less fundamental character, so that they can talk to each other with 
interest, so that they can play and relax together, so that they can enjoy 
their social activities together. To be interested in books, in the theater, 
in music, in art, in bridge— all these give subject-matter for conversa- 
tion and provide areas of experience for mutual enjoyment. The third 
requisite is the existence of interests apart from friendship.^ 


SUMMARY 

How do you prepare for marriage? The best answer is this; Try to 
make yourself a fine, wel]..adjusted person. The girl who will Ik a 
good wife is kind to others, not too sensitive, doesn’t play for the 

HomoN, J. Howaxo, P/m far Marringe, p, 67, Joseph Kirk Folsom, ed., Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1938. 
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spotlight, is self-confident, generous-hearted, systematic, optimistic. 
Tlie girl who will make a poor wife is moody and easily irritated, 
has an inferiority complex, is selfish, self-centered, too individual- 
istic, is not methodical, and tends to be extreme in her behavior. 

The boy who will make a good husband has an even temperament, 
is cooperative, believes in the equality of the sexes, is kindhearted, is 
not self-centered, is willing to take on responsibilities, is methodical, 
and is conservative about money and ideas. The boy who will make 
a poor husband is moody and pessimistic, lacks confidence in himself, 
is domineering, tends to daydream too much, is careless about his 
work and about money. 

None of us can hope for perfection in ourselves, but we can try 
to eradicate traits which make for maladjustment. The more we can 
improve our adjustment while in high ^lool, the better will be our 
chances of being a good marriage partner. Improving one’s person- 
ality is often a difficult task, but the trouble saved in adult relation- 
ships will make any amount of such difficulty worth while. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about successful 
mating, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. 
Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading the 
chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they arc not trueP 

2. Using Dr. Terman’s ideas, either for the wife or for the husband, make 
out a list of questions by which a person could test himself to see in a 
general way whether he would or would not be a successful marriage 
partner. Make your questions specific rather than general — that is, say 
“Do you hang up your coat, put away your hat and gloves when you 
take them off?” raiher than "Are you systematic?” 

3. From your observation, your reading, or your imagination give a specific 
example for each of the following traits to show that it can make trouble 
in marriage relations : 

a. Touchiness 

h. Wanting to be "in the limeli^t” 
c. An inferiority complex 
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d* Selfishness 
e. Untidiness 
/, Pessimism 
g. Moodiness 

h* Unwillingness to cooperate 
u Lack of respect for women 
/. Unkindness 

Carelessness with money 
L Desire to clominaie 


i»,Too great dependence on daydreaming 



28 . M.aking Your lAarriage 
Successful 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . , 

1. A husband and wife must be in love to be happy? 

2. A married couple should have exactly the same interests? 

3. A man and wife should each be well adjusted ? 

4. A couple planning to marry should have a similar upbringing? 

5. Young people should go together for at least six months before marriage? 

6. A couple that marries should have a similar amount of education? 

7. The more money the husband earns, the better chance a couple have for their 
happiness? 


jMiarriages are happy, not by aciedent or by fate, but because hus- 
band and wife work to make their lives together good. Fart of the 
ability to do that comes from understanding what people can hope 
to get out of marriage and from having a clear idea of what makes 
a successful marriage. 

WHY DO PEOPLE GET MARRIED? 

Love and belongmgness. People get married for many reasons. 
Sometimes they are worthy ones. Sometimes they are not. Let us 
consider a number of examples. 
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AVky do people get married? Some want to have o feeling of belonging; others want 
companionship and care; some want economic security; others want a home and ch!l» 
dien; some are in love and can’t live without each other. 


Mary Smith came back to college one clay after a ten-day honey- 
moon. She was nineteen. Jack, her husband, was twenty-two. Their 
marriage came about like tills: They had gone together for about a 
year, Tlien Jack went into the army. When he got his furlough, after 
being away for six months, Mary came home from college to see 
him. Of course both of diem were aroused to a high pitch of excite- 
ment at seeing each other again. Yet their happmess was marred by 
the thought that they could be together for such a short time. They 
talked of marriage. Before another day was over, they had gotten 
their parents’ consent, had married, and had gone to a neighboring 
city for a ten-day honeymoon. Then they were parted for many 
months, or perhaps for years. 

Why did Mary and Jack get married? It’s easily understood. They 
were very much in love. They had only a few days to be together. 
They wanted to live those days as fully as possible. Then, too, Jack 
wanted the security of having Mary belong to him and of belonging 
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Almost everyone wants to be happily married and have a family. 

to her. And Mary was conscious of the excitement of going back to 
college as a married woman. So they were married. 

Companionship and care. James Blake is a widower of sixty. About 
a year ago he met Sarah Jeffry, a woman of forty-five who had been 
in business a long time. They became acquainted and found that they 
got along together very well. Being together made them both happy; 
so they got married. Why? Perhaps most of all because each was 
lonely and wanted a companion. Perhaps, too, because each was 
eager for the comfort of being taken care of. Thus, Sarah got a home 
and someone who would provide for her, someone who would want 
to see her happy, healtliy, and protected, James got someone to watch 
over his needs — ^keep his house pleasant and clean, serve him good 
food, be attentive when he was tired or ill — someone who really 
cared about his welfare. 

Satisfaction of material wants. Irene O’Brien has worked in an 
office for seven years now. She sees nothing ahead of her but more 
work. She lives in a rented room. Her free hours are rather lonely 
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and uninteresting. Not long ago she began going witli Frank Mason, 
a man who works in the same ofiice. She isn’t in love with him. Still 
she likes him. Ant! if he asks her to marry him, she will say “yes.” 
Why? Because with him she sees the chance of getting what she’s 
long wanted: a home, time to use as she wishes, money to spend, 
someone to take care of her. 

A home with prestige and style. Bill White has never married. 
Now that he is thirty-seven, he has made enough money to live in 
some luxury. Recently he met a very pretty young woman named 
Carolyn Drake. He is strongly attracted to her and he is already 
entertaining the idea of asking her to marry him. He is motivated 
not only by the fact that he’s in love with her but also by the fact 
that he feels Carolyn will be an asset to him in his living. She is 
clever with people and handles them well. She will be a good hostess 
in his home. She has poise and style and he likes to be associated with 
her, It gives him an added feelmg of importance and of being well 
set up. And, of course, he is in love with her. 

All want happiness, of course. All of these people got married be- 
cause they wanted to be happier. They thought they would be hap- 
pier married than single. 

Now, of course, no one got just exactly what he or she married 
for. You may get married just because you arc in love and want to be 
with the one you are in love witli as much as possible. You may get 
married because you want a companion. You may get married for 
one or many other reasons. Now it may happen that your marriage 
brings you exactly what you thought you wanted from it. But it will 
also bring many other changes in your life. For witli marriage you 
embark upon a new style of living. And since living is very compli- 
cated, changing its style is not a simple matter. It is true that anyone 
entering into marriage has much to gain from the new partnership. 
< But in order to gam it he must make many adjustments. Let’s take a 
look at some of them, 


WHAT ARE THE NEW REQUIREMENTS OF MARRIAGE? 

Living together and sharing. You live together. That means you 
share your living quarters — a house, an apartment, or even a room. 
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Marriage brings new requirements to a couple. They live closely together, have many 
tasks to be done in the home, see each other under adverse conditions, as well as when 
they are at their best. Sometimes they are cross; sometimes worried or tired. It puts new 
strains on the relationship. 


This is a good arrangement When two people put their combined 
efforts into making a home comfortable and pleasant, they are apt 
to achieve more than when one works atone. But you must remember 
that when you do share your living quarters, you can’t have every- 
thing just the way you want it You may like to live in the city. Your 
marriage partner may like to live in the country. You may like your 
home furnished with antiques. Your marriage partner may like 
everything very modern. You may like to throw the Sunday papers 
on the floor when you’re through with them. Your marriage partner 
may like to have everything in its place. It is hoped that you will 
have many tastes in common about the way you like to live. You will 
find it easier to get along together if you do. But there is no doubt 
that some of your tastes will disagree. There you will have to make 
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adjustments. At times, you will want to accept and like what she 
likes. At times, she will want to do the same for you. 

When you get married, say to yourself: “It’s going to be wonder- 
ful, but 1 won’t get all the happiness out of it for nothing. I’ll have to 
pay for that happiness, For one thing I’ll have to give up some of my 
fixed ideas on how to live and take on some of the ideas of my 
partner.” 

Agreeing and making decisions. You live together. That means 
that you share many of the decisions that each of you alone made 
before. That is a good thing. When two people think out a problem 
together, the answer is apt to be wiser and better than when one does 
it by himself. But of course you must give up part of your inde- 
pendence. Formerly you may have been the only one who mattered 
when you made a decision. How should you spend your money? You 
were the one to say. Where would you spend your vacation? What 
and where and with whom should you eat? What friends would 
you invite to your house? How would you spend your leisure time? 
When you were single, you alone could decide. 

If the husband and wife can agree on nothing, there will be no 
peace in the marriage. If they chance to think alike on most matters, 
their prospects for happiness are very encoumging. But however 
much in accord they are, there will be many points on which tliey 
do not think alike. Here again there must be adjustment. Each one 
must be able to like giving up to the other at times. 

Adjusting to the best and worst in each other. You live together. 
That means that you see a great deal of each other in all kinds of 
situations. You give up part of your privacy. When you were going 
together, you could keep much about yourself a mystery. You could 
display yourself only at your best, and you could have the pleasure 
of knowing the other person only at his best. But with marriage, that 
is changed. Your marriage partner must see you and know you at 
your best, at your worst, and at your in-between. How you look when 
you get up in the morning, how you act when you’ve been working 
too hard, when you’re irritated, when you’re sick— all of it will be 
in evidence. It is to be hoped that when you let down and are com- 
pletely yourself, you are still an attractive person, pleasant to look at, 




To make a successful marriage, each partner must give and take alike. You can’t each 
have things exactly your own way. 


pleasant to be with. I£ you aren’t, marriage means that you’d better 
take yourself in hand and bring yourself up to standard— if you want 
the marriage to be as happy as possible. 

Give and take. You live together. Tliat means that you must be 
willing to make changes in yourself. Some of your habits, some of 
your interests, some of your like^ some of your dislikes are not suit- 
able to the two of you. Each of you must change some if you arc not 
constantly to be at cross purposes. 

Let’s take some simple examples: Your husband likes outdoor 
sports, You prefer to live an indoor life. It might have been better 
if you both had been more alike. But you aren’t. What are you going 
to do about it? You can each go stubbornly and unchangingly your 
own way. Then each of you may turn to someone else for com- 
panionship, and your marriage will be pulled apart. Or you can both 
make some changes. You can learn to endure pleasantly, if not to 
become fond of, some of the sports your husband likes. He can learn 
to enjoy some indoor recreation — ^bridge, movies, parties, and so on. 
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Another example: The husband is cautious about money, but not 
disagreeably so. The wife is in the habit of spending very freely. 
When she was working, she lived at home, and her parents let her 
spend all she earned on clodies and entertainment. Often she even 
borrowed from diem, without ever feeling a need to pay back. Ob' 
viously there must be some adjustment here, or there will be coU' 
stant ill feeling. Who should make the change in spending habits? 
The wife? It would seem so here, for her attitude is a selfish one. 
However, we must be realistic. It would be impossible for her in a 
short time to make such a complete shift in her character as her 
husband might like. What is die solution? The husband will have 
to adjust himself to accepting some of his wife’s extravagances. The 
wife will have to learn some moderation. If they can’t make these 
changes, there will be constant quarreling and bickering about 
money. Few things can make diem unhappier. 

New duties. You get married. That means that both husband and 
wife take on a new job or a new set of jobs. For the girl, it may mean 
cooking meals, making beds, dusting the living room, taking care of 
the laundry. For her, it may also mean bearing cliildren and going 
through all the hard work of taking care of diem as they grow up. 
For the man, it will probably mean that he will support a family, 
instead of himself alone, that he will do some of the work concerned 
with caring for a home, that he will help bring up the children. Most 
men and most women who get married will find much satisfaction 
in doing these new jobs that marriage brings them. But they will 
find that satisfaction only if they do them well. If they can’t do them 
well, if they find them only irksome, it may be that they should never 
have embarked upon the marriage of which they are a part. 

Loving and cherishing. You get married. That means that you take 
one other person so closely into your life that that person’s welfare 
must mean as much to you as your own. You may marry just because 
you are in love] but when you are married, you have an obligation to 
love and to cherish die one you marry. That is very different from 
just being in love. Husband and wife may marry for other things 
they want out of marriage. But they will get very little of the full 
happiness of marriage unless each one wants to give as much of love 
and affection and service to the other person as possible. 
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Each of the people we mentioned earlier — Mary Smith, James 
Blake, Irene O’Brien, and Bill White — ^was after more happiness. 
Let us suppose tliat by good chance each marriage brought just what 
die person was looking for. Mary Smith was in love and was with 
her husband whenever she wanted to be and as intimately as she 
wanted to be for ten days. James Blake got a good companion and 
someone who was very much concerned with his welfare. Irene 
O'Brien got a chance to quit work and yet live comfortably and 
safely. Bill White got someone whom he could be proud of to bear 
his name, share his friends, share his activities, someone who would 
help the two of them get along better socially and in business. Would 
you say that each of these was a happy marriage? We don’t know. 
Certainly each person would be happier than he was before if: 

1. He continued wanting what he married for. 

2. He continued getting it. 

3. He was able to get along without serious friction in all the living 

together diat marriage brings. 

Then another question arises: Would they be enjoying as happy a 
marriage as possible? 

WHAT DOES A HAPPY MARRIAGE OFFER? 

Just what is the sum total of happiness people can get out of 
marriage ? 

You’re in love. Many of you know the pleasant thrill and sense of 
well-being that comes when, if you’re a girl, you’re with a boy you 
like, or when, if you're a boy,' you’re with a girl you like. That thrill, 
that pleasure, that stimulation is one happiness that marriage brings 
if the two people who marry are really in love. 

You have companionship. You all know how wonderful and how 
necessary it is to have the companionship of someone you like to do 
things with. Someone with whom to go to basketball games. Some- 
one with whom to go to movies. Someone with whom to walk. Some- 
one to talk with, confide in, tell your experiences to, ask advice of. 
Marriage makes sure that you will have such a person. It allows you 
to pick out someone with whom you greatly enjoy doing things, and 
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it gives you an opportunity to make a permanent alliance with that 
person. 

You’re of first importance to your mate. You all know how im- 
portant it is to have someone you belong to who is really interested 
in your welfare. Most of you have those “someoiics” in your parents 
and your sisters and brothers. Knowing diey are back of you, loving 
you, wanting to do things for you, wanting you to do well makes all 
the difference in the world to your happiness. It makes you feel secure 
and comfortable, even at times when the woild seems a big and diffi- 
cult place to get along in. 

When you grow up, you leave the home which has sheltered and 
protected you. You’re on your own. But you still need someone who 
will be as close to you in your adulthood as your parents were in your 
youth. You need someone who has faith in you, encourages you, 
trusts you. You need someone who cares whether you’re sick or well, 
whether you’re happy or unhappy. Marriage provides that person. 

You are needed and loved. Do you know yet liow important it is 
to you to be needed and to be loved ? It is very important from baby- 
hood through all of your life. Once there was a fad that babies should 
be handled by their mothers as little as possible. Mothers were told: 
Don’t rock the baby; don’t cuddle him; don’t play with him. It 
amounted to saying: Don’t do all those little things that would show 
him you love him. 

Child experts now realize that such an idea is a mistake. Because 
people need to know that someone loves them. Even the tiniest baby 
needs to know that. The child who has no feeling of being loved and 
desired is not a happy child. The adult who lacks a place in someone 
else’s life is equally unhappy. Everyone' wants to be loved. Everyone 
wants to be needed. Everyone wants to be of first importance to some- 
one else. A happy marriage gives you that. Tlu'ough it, you make 
an alliance widi someone who loves you, who needs you, who will 
always put you first. 

You have opportunity for development You should know by now 
how important it is that you become an interesting, well-adjusted, 
growing person. Marriage helps you in two ways. 

First, it is a situation that encourages growing up. In it you must 
play a man’s or a woman’s part both in the marriage and in the com- 



munity. Responsibility and op- 
portunity are thrust upon you. 

Thus, for the woman, keeping a 
home and doing it well is the big- 
gest job she can have. If she does 
her best at it, die will grow in 
maturity and in her ability to ad- 
just to others. 

Second, a man who associates 
closely only with men or a 
woman who associates closely 
only with women misses some- 
thing in his or her development. 

A woman needs the masculine 
point of view as a supplement to 
her own, whether she is regard- 
ing the little events of the day or 
problems of major importance. 

A man likewise needs the femi- 
nine point of view. In this re- 
spect, as in the odier, a good mar- 
riage, a happy marriage, helps 
make you a finer and more ma- 
ture person. 

You have opportunity for ac- 
complishment. Finally, do you 
know that feeling of pride and 

of accomplishment that comes when a group of whiclr you are a part 
really amounts to .something and gets something done? Let’s say 
that you are the chairman of the bulletm-board committee for your 
school. Your job is to get a number of people together who are good 
in art, talk over ideas with them, and get jobs divided up among 
them so that the bulletm boards in the halls are exciting and interest- 
ing to all the students. If you can get that group organized so that 
they accomplish much when they’re togedier and so that the work 
to be done is done beautifully, every one of you in it will feel good 
about it and will grow into a better person because of it. Being part 
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Consider how die world profits from the 
family group. The parents have each other 
and give to the children, hoping that one or 
all of them will contribute to making the 
world a better place in which to live. 
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of an organization that is amounting to something, helping to make 
it amount to somctliing, docs wonders for any person. 

A happy marriage is like tliat. Two people, a man and a woman, 
form a partnership — a little organized group. If that group can hold 
together, can be happy, can help the people within it grow and ac- 
complish, can do something as a group for the people •outside it, we 
have a real achievement that is immensely satisfying. That little 
group, maybe just husband and wife, maybe husband and wife and 
children, make the family. The family that holds together and tries 
to live well does something that no one else can do for its members 
and for the world, 

Think of what children get from the family: They learn to speak. 
They learn manners. They learn how to keep clean. Tliey learn how 
to keep Jiealthy. They learn to obey the law. They learn how to get 
along with other people. They get protection, sustenance, companion- 
ship. Think of all the benefit husband and wife get from their mar- 
riage. Think of what neighbors get from a family friendship and 
a sharing of community tasks. Consider how the world profits from 
its family groups. It gets a little unit which will help with the gov- 
ernment, with taking care of the poor and the weak and the criminal 
and the sick, with education for all. It may also get new citizens who, 
if the family is a good one, will be well brought up and capable of 
making the world a bit better. 

WHAT ARE SOME PERSONAL REQUISITES FOR SUCCESSFUL 

MARRIAGE? 

In your partner. Suppose you want to get all of this out of mar- 
riage. What then must you look for in the man you're going to marry 
(or the girl you’re going to marry) ? 

He must be in love with you, and you must be in love with him. 
This is of first importance, and too much emphasis cannot be given 
to it as an essential for a happy marriage. 

He must be someone you like to do many things with. 

He must be someone who can be a good citizen, a good fatlier, a 
good provider, a good partner. He must be someone who under- 
stands how important marriage is to each of you and to the world, 
who considers the two of you co-partners in ^e job of making the 
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marriage something that will be a source of happiness to you both 
and a source of good to the community. 

He must be someone who loves you so much that your happiness 
will mean as much to him as his own. And you must love him in the 
same way. 

He should be someone whose background is enough like yours so 
that you are not at odds to start with in your ideals, in your ambi- 
tions, in your standards, in your attitudes. 

Can you find such a person.'’ It seems possible if you give yourself 
an opportunity to meet enough people to choose the right person 
from among them. Suppose you do find him. Will that be a guar- 
antee that your marriage will be happy P It’s a fairly good one. But 
not enough. 

In you. It isn't enough to find the ri^t partner because the success 
of your marriage is equally dependent on you. First, are you the 
right kind of person to start with P Let’s leave the answer until later 
when we consider what qualifications you must have. 

Second, as the marriage progresses, will you be able to make the 
needed adjustments P Any two people who get married don’t stay the 
same all of their married life. They change from year to year. Sup- 
pose John and Mary get married today. They love each other, and 
they are very congenial. We know that ten years from now each one 
will be a different person from what he is today. Will they, ten years 
from now, still love each other, still be congenial P Maybe, through 
sheer good luck, they will be. Generally it takes something more 
than that. It takes working at the job. 

Suppose John is the kind of person who continually finds new 
interests: He becomes interested in bridge and likes to play. He 
listens to the symphony on the radio and gets in the habit of going 
to symphony concerts. He likes people and is constandy making new 
friends. In other words, he is a growing person. Suppose Mary is the 
kind of person who stays where she is. She doesn’t make die effort to 
go along with John as he moves forward. Ten years from now, then, 
they may still love each other but it will be almost inevitable that 
they grow apart. Their marriage won’t mean then what it did at first. 

Suppose Mary is the kind of person who steadily grows in char- 
acter. As the years go on, she becomes more considerate of others, 
more skilled in making friends, more dependable in emergencies, 




Before you marry, find out if your prospective partner likes the same thiujfs ns you do. 
Do you both like a picnic in the out-of-doors, or does one of you dislike sitting on the 
grass and enjoys food only at a fine eating place? 


more quick to look upon life with a sense of humor, more willing 
to hdp in community adairs. Suppose John is the kind of person 
who lessens in character. He grows lazy. He grows more interested 
in purely physical enjoyments — in eating, in resting, in wearing ex- 
pensive clothes. He becomes more self-centered. Ten years from now 
can they love each other in the same way? 

Marital happiness is something to work for. It is worth the effort, 
and you can’t have it without the effort in most cases. In brief then, 
happy marriage depends upon two factors; the suitability of husband 
and wife to each odicr; their willingness to work at the job of keep- 
ing the marriage a good one. 

WHAT IS AN EXAMPLE OF A HAPPY MARRIAGE? 

Let’s take a look at a happy marriage: 

Shirley and Bob Blanding went to college together back in 1931. 

Shirley was preparing to be a teacher of English; Bob was preparing 

fa 
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to be a chemist They got to know each other when they were sopho- 
mores, dated now and then, but didn’t go together steadily until the 
next year. There are certain characteristics of their courtship and 
marriage which stand out 

Getting acquainted. For some time there u/as no love-mal{ing. That 
was a good thing. Became when you get interested in making love, 
everything else tends to fade into insignificance. Then you really can’t 
get to know one. another. You may disagree in most of your ideas. 
It doesn’t matter at the moment The thrill of being togedier makes 
up for it all. He may be ashamed of the way you dress; you may be 
ashamed of the way he talks. You overlook that when you’re in the 
midst of being violently in love. You may not like to do anything 
together. That doesn’t bother you so long as you can make love to- 
gether. He may be very stingy. You may be very openhanded. Neither 
of you minds too much at the time. You’re caught in the daze of be- 
ing in love. He may love children. You may dislike them. You forget 
that. You tend to forget every aspect of your unsuitablcness for mar- 
riage, for the pleasure of love-making seems sufficient reason for be- 
ing together. If, as a preliminary to marriage, friendship can come 
before love, if all kinds of activity together can come before love- 
making, there is a good chance to discover how you really could get 
along together for life. If it doesn’t,, you can hope for the best, and 
that’s all. 

So, since for a time there was no love-making, Shirley and Bob 
had opportunity to get to know each other. They discovered that they 
liked to swim, to dance, to listen to music, to discuss books they read, 
to go on walks. They found they could get together on other inter- 
ests, Bob didn’t like movies; Shirley did. Bob went at first just to 
please Shirley. He found he could like to go if he selected his movies 
with care and didn’t go too often. Bob liked to take pictures. Shirley 
tried to be interested to please Bob. At first it was a task. Now she is 
an enthusiast. Shirley loved to go horseback riding. Bob had never 
been on a horse and didn’t want to be. But Shirley persuaded him to 
try it and now they enjoy riding together. They had opportunity too 
to discover much similarity in the way they looked upon life. They 
have similar ideas of the importance of the family, similar standards 
of honesty and politeness and grooming, similar attitudes concerning 
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women’s place in the community and of community responsibility 
for both of them, similar ideas about religion. 

They went around together long enough so that the beginning 
politeness wore off. Bob recognized Shiilcy as being a normal human 
being, with faults as well as virtues. Shirley was never on time for 
anything. Shirley lost her temper once in a while. Shirley was stub- 
born when anyone opposed her strongly. Shirley discovered in Bob 
qualities she didn’t like. He was not very sociable; it was hard to get 
him to go to large parties; he liked being by himself more than with 
a group. He was careful with money to an extreme. While usually 
sweet natured, at times he was moody, sometimes depressed and un- 
communicative for no apparent reason. 

They discovered each other’s faults. But along with that they dis- 
covered that the faults were ones they could adjust to without too 
much trouble. For they went together long enough to know that they 
got along well together on the whole. 

They went together long enough to get to hjtow each other in 
many different sttuations. Shirley saw how Bob acted in his own 
home. She knew that he got along well with his sister, his father, 
and mother. She saw how he acted in her own home, that he liked 
her father and mother, that he was courteous and well-mannered at 
the table, that he was quick to offer his services when help was 
needed. Shirley saw how Bob acted on dress occasions, when they 
went out to dinner, when they went to a party. She saw how he used 
his spare time, what a good sport he was when they went with their 
friends on a piaiic, how he endured illness, how he took disappoint- 
ments. Bob, of course, came to know Shirley with equal fullness. 

Falling in love and marriage. Some time along the way they fell 
in love. Moreover, as they came to know each other better and better 
there grew in each an enduring affection for the other. Each one 
thought not only of the happiness he got from the other but of the 
happiness he wanted to give to the other. 

ITiey talked a good deal alx>ut marriage before their wedding. 
They read about it, too. For they realized that people don’t just get 
married and thereby live happily ever after. They realized that mar- 
riage is a way of living that can be studied, discussed, and written 
about. So they read chapters titled “The Technique of Getting Along 
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Together in Marriage,” “Medical Basis of Intelligent Sexual Prac- 
tice,” “Reproduction,” “Problems of Parenthood,” “Family Life and 
Religion,” “How to Budget,” and so on. 

Now they have been married for thirteen years. They have two 
children, ten and twelve. The family is a happy one. The marriage 
has been successful. Why? 

The chief reasons are, of course, two: Tliey were in love and loved 
each other. They were people who got along well together. But in 
addition, there are many other factors. 

Trying to please each other. They have really tried to make life 
happy for one another. They are thoughtful of little things which 
often are important ones. Shirley knows Bob likes to have her eat 
breakfast with him looking pretty and clean and well put together. 
Shirley likes to sleep in the morning, and her tendency would be to 
dash out of bed at the last minute, into a housecoat, and then get 
breakfast in a hurry. But she doesn’t. Bob knows that Shirley likes to 
have many people around. So he encourages her and acts as if he 
enjoys it when she has a big party, although he’d be happier with 
just the family present. 

Shirley knows that Bob likes to discuss the news with her. She 
tends to be lazy about keeping up with the world. Nevertheless, she 
listens to news broadcasts, reads the paper faithfully, talks with Bob 
intelligently. Bob knows that Shirley likes to tell him about what 
she’s done all day. Sometimes when she chooses to talk about it, he’d 
much rather read the paper. But he doesn’t 

Companionship. They have always done many things together. 
Sometimes it’s the whole family. Sometimes it’s )ust the two of them. 
They go to movies together; they go on walks together; they go on 
picnics together; they go on trips together; they discuss the day’s 
events together. 

Individualism, too. Each one has had independent interests and 
developmetit. It’s not good for any two people to be too dependent 
on eadi other. Bob and Shirley have developed themselves as indi- 
viduals and each one is more than just half of a duo. Shirley belongs 
to a garden club and does much gardening in the spring and summer. 
She loves to read and keeps up on the new fiction. Bob belongs to a 
society of chemists. Then, when he has spare time, he works at his 
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hobby of cabinetmaking. He has a completely equipped sliop in the 
basement. ■ 

Money is essential. He earns enough money for the family to live 
comfortably; she lives ivithin his means. Both realize the importance 
of these particular jobs in maintaining the home. If the husband is 
lazy or a spendthrift or afraid to spend any money or if his atten> 
tion is concentrated solely on making money — if the wife doesn’t 
know how to spend and to save wisely, if she is never satisfied, if 
money means too much to her — tlien there will be unhappiness 
within the family. Shirley and Bob both try to be efficient and sen- 
sible in providing for the home. 

Working together. They look^ upon their home as a cooperative 
venture. He isn’t the boss; she isn't the boss, When big decisions have 
to be made, they talk them out and decide together. Often the cliil- 
dren are called into conference too. But each person in the family has 
areas in which he has everything to say. Bob, for example, at his job. 
Shirley at her household affairs. Their son, his paper route, the fur- 
nishings and arrangement of his room, his clothes. Their daughter 
has control over her room and clothes too, and her hobby of bird 
study, as well as other purely personal matters. 

Health makes for happiness. Both of them have fallen care of their 
hedth. They try to eat wholesome food. Neither drinks. They try to 
get some outdoor exercise every day. Tliey have relaxing fun as often 
as possible. Because they are healthy, everything runs more smoothly. 
Each one can do his share of work. Each one can take full part in all 
the family activities. Neither is cross or easily irritated because he isn’t 
feeling well. 

Being likable, good people. They are both likable, well-adjusted 
people. Shirley and Bob are both generous, kindhearted, ambitious, 
and intelligent. They are affectionate toward each other, and they 
like people and get along well with them. They enjoy living, for they 
have what someone has named “the habit of happiness.” 

SUMMARY 

People get married for many reasons. Some of them are good ones ; 
others are not. They get married because they arc in love and want to 
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belong to one another. Tlicy get married because they think marriage 
will provide companionship. They get married for the sake of being 
taken care of or for the sake of luxuries they may secure through 
marriage. In other words, they are hoping to get some form of happi- 
ness out of marriage, 

If a marriage is to be successful, each partner must make many ad- 
justments. He must fit his ideas to those of the other person. He must 
share his decisions. He must change some of his habits, interests, 
likes, and dislikes. He must take on the new duties that marriage 
brings. He must seek the happiness of his partner. 

A good marriage can bring great happiness to the two who share 
it. They have love, companionship, security, the sense of being needed 
by someone else, an opportunity to grow and to accomplish. 

To have such a marriage, what must you look for in the one you’re 
going to marry P He must be in love with you and you with him. He 
must be someone you like to do many things with. He must be some- 
one who can be a good citizen, a good father, a good provider, a good 
partner. He must be someone whose background is much like yours. 

To have such a marriage, what should be the plan for courtship 
and married life? The courtship should provide time to get well 
acquainted. In the marriage, husband and wife should really try to 
make life happy for each other. Tliey should do many things to- 
gether, but each should also have independent interests. They sliould 
have the means to live comfortably. They should look upon dieir 
home as a cooperative venture. They should take care of their health. 
They should worlc to be likable, well-adjusted people. 

APPLYING YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about successful 
marriage, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. 
Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading die 
chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they are not true? 

2. Suppose that you are a marriage counselor, what advice would you give 
to the following people who are planning marriage p 

a. Helen H. is not in love with Jim, but she thinks that she should 
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marry him. He is the Bncst man she lias ever kiiown^ has the same 
standards that she has, the same interests, and earns a good living. 

b, Peter L. wants to marry June, but he wonders how successful their 
marriage will be. They are very much in love with each other, but 
seem to have nothing in common. 

c, Ted J. and Kitty arc very much in love and they like the same sort 
of thing. Ted is troubled by the fact, however, that they have had 
such very dilferent upbringings. Kitty comes from a home of wealth 
and has always had anything she wanted; Ted grew up in a poverty- 
stricken home, lias always worked hard for anything he has, earns 
only a moderate income now. 

d, John has asked Phyllis K. to marry him. They love cacli other and 
they always have a good time together. John is easy to get along with 
and a good companion. He will never be a good provider, however, 
John’s saUry is small and yet he spends money freely and is usually 
in debt. He has nothing saved. 

e, Sam O, is greatly in love with Sue. He wants to marry her, yet he 
wonders at himself, for he doesn’t approve of Sue’s character, habits, 
or interests. He is a serious-minded young man; she is a butterfly, 
spends her money on dothes, and her time on amusing lierself, 

/. Ed S. is in love with Camilla, but she has two bad habits which 
irritate him very much. She is never on time anywhere and she talks 
incessantly. Usually these things don’t get on his nerves, but when he 
is tired, they do. 

g. Gloria B, and Bob are in love and want to be married. One thing 
bothers her, however. She would like to have several children. Bob 
says he doesn’t want any, 

A. Mary F. and Bill have gone together all the way through high school. 
Now Mary is eighteen and Bill is nineteen. They want to be married 
but their parents say they are too young. Are they? 

/. Ralph T. met Fatrida just three weeks ago but he knows she is “the 
one.” Is there any reason why they shouldn’t be married? 

j. Cora A. has been going with Frank for over a year now. They love 
each other and are completely congenial. They want to be married 
and are sure their marriage will be a success. There is only one draw- 
back. Cora’s parents don’t approve of Frank. They don’t think him 
good enough for her. There has never been anyone that Cora has 
gone with who has satisfied them, incidentally. Cora has tried to 
make them like Frank, but she hasn’t been successful. What should 
she do? 



29. Choosing Your "Right Job 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT . . . 


1. Everyone should aim to get to the top in his chosen work? 

2. There are thousands of different kinds of work in the world ^ 

3. One should look for a job which will pay him an income by which he can live 
comfortably? 

4. It is important, in looking for a job, to consider what you like, not just what 
you’re capable of doing? 

5. Work is not something to be endured but rather something to be enjoyed? 

6. You can’t depend on good luck to get you a good job ^ 

7. In choosing a job you should consider the kind of people you would associate 
with in it? 

8. In choosing a job you should consider the social prestige such work would give 
you? 


VV hat will you do when you get out of high school? Go on to 
college or go to work? Many of you plan to get a job. Even those 
who plan to go to college might begin now to prepare themselves 
for the vocation they wish to follow after school. How will you 
choose that job? Maybe the first work you get will not be to your 
liking. How about the job you hold five years from now ? Or ten ? 
Will diat be something that’s just right for you .? It should be. 

The work you do will take many hours of your life. Naturally it 

is important that it be something to make you happy. Can you do it 
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with pleasure ? Is it suited to your interests? Does it ht your abilities? 
Does it keep you among people you can enjoy being with? Is it just 
right in difficulty— not too easy and not too hard ? Does it provide 
you witli a suitable living? 

If the answer is ‘‘yes,” you’ll enjoy being at work. If the answer is 
“no,” you will be uncomfortable or unhappy for many hours of 
every day and for many days of the week, weeks of the months — or 
for a great part of your life. 

WHY DO PEOPLE ENTER THE WRONG JOBS? 

What kind of work will you be good at? What kind of work will 
you enjoy? Probably many kinds. The United States census lists 110 
different classes of work. Each classification has many subdivisions. 
Doubtless a number of these would be suited to you. Some people 
have the impression tliat there is one right job for everyone if he can 
only find it. That is not the case. There are many right jobs for 
everyone. The trouble is that for all the right ones, there are also 
many wrong ones. Too many people fall into those wrong ones. 
They don’t use care in selecting an occupation. Consider some of 
the mistakes that can be made, as described in tlie following para- 
graphs. 

Being influenced by someone in the job. Margaret Ann, for 
example, has decided to be a doctor. Ask her why. She says, “Well, 
I suppose the main reason is that my father is a doctor, and I think 
he’s wonderful. I want to be as much like him as possible.” With the 
right girl, this could be a fine choice. But with Margaret Ann, it is 
probably a mistake. Of course she knows in a general way what the 
work is like. She sees her father doing it every day and hears him 
talk about it. Moreover, she looks at it realistically. She knows that 
it is hard and that it requires long, irregular hours. She knows too 
that it offers a great opportunity for service and that it has made her 
father very happy. 

But Margaret Ann is not realistic about herself. In the first place, 
it is doubtful if she is able to acquire the necessary preparation. She 
doesn’t particularly like school, and her grades are only average or 
below. Yet the career of medicine requires that she go to school for 
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seven or eight years beyond high school. Besides that, she has taken 
biology in high school and has not liked it. Yet work like that is 
basic to what she intends to do. In the second place, it is doubtful that 
Margaret Ann could stand the strain of being a doctor. She is not 
very strong and is often sick. 

Obviously slic lacks many of the qualities that medicine demands. 
Yet that is her chosen profession. You can see that she has used a 
poor method for making a choice. She is entering a profession just 
because someone she likes and admires is in it. 

Relying on parents* decision. Paul is a good student. His parents 
have decided that he should be a lawyer. Naturally they have their 
reasons, and some of them are good ones. There is the fact that he 
likes school and is successful in it. 'Ihere is also the fact that he is a 
good public speaker and has been an excellent member of the debat- 
ing team in high school. However, what is influencing the parents 
the most is tliat they admire the profession of law. They think of it 
as “nice, dignified work.” They like the idea of Paul’s being a 
lawyer. 

Now Paul might be successful in law. The trouble is that he wants 
to do something else. He loves to write. He has his heart set on being 
a newspaperman. How should Paul make his choice P Is it best to let 
his parents decide? ' 

Viewing the job unrealistically. Jack has lived all of his eighteen 
years in the city. He’s never been on a farm, but he’s been thinking 
a great deal about farming these days. He believes it might be just 
the kind of work he’d like. His ideas run like this: He enjoys being 
outside. He likes the thought of getting his work done in the summer 
and of living a leisurely life in the winter. He likes the thought of 
having plenty of food of his own raising. He likes the prospect of 
being his own boss. 

Outside work, much leisure, plenty of good food, no one bossing 
him. Of course, tliat sounds good to Jack. The trouble is that he 
hasn’t looked at the other side of the picture. He hasn’t thought of 
the hard physical labor. He hasn’t thought of the years when bad 
weather, blight, or insects spoil the crops. He hasn’t thought of the 
loneliness of doing much of the work by himself. He hasn’t consid- 
ered the fact that he knows nothing at all about farming. Jack is 
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considering a job of which he has a one-sided picture, the glamorous 
one. Is tliat the way to choose your lifework ? 

Convenience and following the line of least resistance. Ann lives in 
a city where a teachers’ college is located. She hasn’t thought much 
about being a teacher. But she does think she wants to go to college. 
The teachers’ college is the easiest place to go. By the time she has 
finished the four years, she will be prepared to teach. Because she is 
prepared, she may get a teaclung position even though such work 
may not greatly appeal to her. Is that a good way to choose your 
work? 

Joel’s father is a railroad engineer. When Joel gets through with 
high school he can get a job workmg in the shops. Now Joel likes 
school. He’s been on the honor roll all die way through. He’d get 
along well in college, and he’d like to go. But there is this ready- 
made opening for him. Should he take that just because it’s there 
waiting for him ? 

Wanting presdge or money. Marilyn hasn’t gotten along well in 
school. All of her grades have been low, even in typing and short- 
hand which she likes best. Still she’s determined to be a stenographer. 
She probably won’t like the work. She probably will do it poorly. 
There are other activities she likes much more. She loves to do house- 
work. She’s one of those people who make an art of keeping house. 
She likes to cook; she likes to do dishes; she likes to get the house in 
sparkling clean order. But she’s decided she doesn’t want any job 
that has to do with housework. She says that such work is “low 
class.” She wants something that she can call respectable. And on 
that basis she is choosing her work. 

Dexter says, “I want to be a salesman because my uncle is a sales- 
man and he makes lots of money.” He is choosing his work solely 
on the basis of its money-making possibilities. He has given no 
thought to the fact that he will spend the greater part of each week- 
day doing that work and that it should be something he can enjoy 
and give his best to. 

Is any of these ways of choosing a job a good one? Should you 
choose an occupation because someone you like very much is happy 
in sucli a job? Can you choose work because your parents think it 
would be good for you? Because it has some appealing (qualities? 
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Because it’s easy to get the training for it? Because there’s an opening 
in it ready made for you? Because you tliink it has class or is a good 
way to make money? 

Tlie answer to all of these questions is “no.” A great many people 
do fall into their jobs that way. Of course they may chance to fit 
into them perfectly and be happy and contented in what they are 
doing. But they are more apt to be misfits. If they are, it means tliat 
they are spending much of each day in work that makes them un- 
happy. We can find examples of this on all sides. 

There is the farmer who likes to be with people but who is chained 
to a job which he finds lonely and dull. There is die teacher who 
finds diat children get on her nerves and who lives for the four- 
o’clock bell when she can escape them. Hiere is the salesman who 
has to get up his courage anew every time he approaches a prospect 
and who longs for a quiet job dealing with things rather than people. 
There is the doctor who wanted to study art but whose father in- 
sisted upon medicine, who finds his work drudgery. There is the 
shoe clerk who hates his job but who thought die work of a meclianic 
too dirty for him even though he loved to take cars apart and put 
them together again. There is the nurse who likes her job but isn’t 
strong enough to work steadily at it month after month. 

HOW MUCH CAK WE EXPECT IN A JOB? 

“Buti” you might say, “no one can be perfectly happy in his work. 
It’s sure to be a combination of some good and some bad.” True 
enough. The question is: How much good can you expect? Should 
you be satisfied if you have merely more good than bad ? Or should 
you expect to find a job where you’ll get more satisfaction dian that? 
Just what can you hope for ? 

First: Suiting your temperament You can hope that it will suit 
your personality and temperament For example, if you like to have 
many people around you when you work, your job should be the 
kind that provides them. If you like routine — the same thing day 
after day— your job should be the kind that will give it to you. If you 
like to be outdoors when you work, your job should be the kind that 
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Consider your own temperament before deciding on a vocation. Do you like to work 
with peopic or with things? Do you mind working alone? Do you like physical or 
paental work? 

keeps you there. If you like a slow, easygoing type of activity rather 
than a fast pace, your job should be of that nature. 

Second: Suiting your abilities. You can hope to have a job that you 
can do well. You don’t want it to be too easy. If it is, you will grow 
rusty from a lack of challenge. Your mind or your muscles, your 
will to work, your energy will weaken rather than become stronger. 

You won’t be as worth while a person tomorrow as you were today. 

On the other hand, you don’t want it to be too hard. Because if it is 
too hard to do well, you will always be failing. You will finally get 
so that it doesn’t seem worth while to try any more. It should be 
something you can succeed with if you only try hard enough. Then 
you wifi have the pleasure of accomplishment and of success. Then 
you will have the pleasure of growing better every day in what you 
are trying to do. 

Third: Feeling that it is worth doing. You can hope to have a job 
that seems worth while to you. It doesn’t have to be a big job. It just 
has to have meaning for you. It has to be something you can take 
pride in doing. Like Mary’s job, it can be something very humble. 

She waited on tables in a hotel dining room. She enjoyed it. She 
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tliought she was doing a worthy service when she took care of her 
table well. She worked hard to make those she served comfortable. 
She remembered their names. She told them about dishes on the 
menu that she thought they’d particularly enjoy. She brought the 
food quickly and served it deftly. She was always pleasant to every- 
one she came in contact with. As we look at jobs, we might call hers 
a minor one. But to her it was important. By her care and attention 
and personality Mary made it possible for a great many people to 
enjoy dieir meals. She thought it worth doing with care. For that 
reason slie was happy doing it. 

Fourth: Earning an adequate income. You can hope to have a job 
that will pay you a wage large enough so that you can live com- 
fortably. There is no need to be dissatisfied if it doesn’t let you live 
luxuriously. Most of us have to live on what we would call a modest 
salary. Most of us are happy living like that because happiness comes 
from many things other dian having money to buy whatever we 
want. Happiness comes from having work we like, friends we can. 
enjoy being with, a pleasant home, enough to eat and drink, a com- 
fortable place to sleep, and so on. It is foolish to think of a job only 
in terms of money. So many more things are involved. Look first for 
a job that has the qualifications listed above. 

In other words, you can hope for a job that suits you— suits you so 
mucli that during your working hours you would rather be working 
at your job than doing anything else. 

HOW DO WE FIND WHAT WE ARE FITTED FOR? 

How do you find the right job? Somedmes a person finds it just 
by accident, just by fortunate circumstances. Some people have such 
strong tendencies or talents in one direction that there is no doubt as 
to what they will choose to do. They naturally find their way into a 
certain line of work because they have the qualifications for being 
an artist or a doctor or an engineer. But these are the exceptions. 
Most of us have a combination of tendencies or perhaps some ability 
along several lines. Therefore, most of us have to analyze die situa- 
tion or find out more about ourselves and the various kinds of work 
before we make a decision to follow any one. 
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Study youfselfi First, answer these two questions: What are your 
personality needs as far as work is concerned ? What arc your assets? 

It is difficult, of course, to analyze any person. He is made up of 
so many different traits. To describe John, for example, we might 
say: “He is of average intelligence, skillful m using his hands, 
healthy, energetic, selfish, kind toward animals, insensitive to the 
feelings of others, quick-tempered, independent, careless about 
money, not studious, neat and dean, a quick speaker, usually polite 
but often lacking in tact, argumentative, not very dependable, inter- 
ested in many activities, not fond of reading, eager to be on the go 
all of the time, not very possessive.” With all of these traits and more, 
it is difficult to get the picture of the person. It is too complicated. 
But we can simplify our picture. 

Study your temperament. Well take first the personality fitness for 
work. Think of yourself as being made up of five major fitnesses as 
far as work is concerned: (1) concerning your relations with the 
people with whom you work; (2) concerning your likes as far as 
work organization goes; (3) concerning the type of activity you 
enjoy; (4) concerning the place and conditions of work you desire; 
and (5) concerning the reward you seek from your work. 

Try to find out about yourself by answering these questions: 

1. Your relations with people. 

a. Are you better at working with people or with things? 

Do you like to have many people around you when you work? Or 
few? Or none? 

c. Do’ you like to have someone tdl you what to do ? Do the telling 
yourself to someone else? Be your own boss? 

d. Do you work best with older people? With contempraries? With 
children? 

e. Do you work better with men? Or with women? 

/. Do you have any special inclinations toward people? Do you want 
to serve them? Teach them? Lead them? 

2. The type of work organization you like. 

a. Do you like to have your work exactly the same day after day? Or 
do you like variety ? 

h. Do you like to follow a prescribed pattern of work ? Or do you like 
to discover your own ways of doing things? 
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Do you like to set your own pace of work? Or do you like to have it 
set for you? 

d. Do you need constant prodding? Or can you push yourself? 

e. Do you like to work with details? 

/« Do you like an easygoing job? Or one that moves fast? 

g. Do you like woik that keeps you learning? Or work that lets you 
loaf? 

3. The type of work activity you enjoy. 

a. Do you ^ike work of a school type— working with books, studying, 
and writing? 

b. Do you want something that has to do with using yoiii muscles or 
your hands? 

c. Do you want something that has to do witli people? 

4. The place and conditions of work you favor. 

a. Do you like work that takes place inside? Or outside? 

b. Do you like work that takes place in the city? Or in a small town? 
Or in the country? 

c. Do you like work that requires traveling? Or work limited to one 
place? 

d. Do you like work in which you can stay dressed up? Oi do you like 
work that gets you dirty? 

e. Do you like work that keeps you on your feet every day? Or work 
at which you can sit down? 

5. The kind of work rewards you want. 

a. Are you concerned chiefly with making money? 

b. Will you be satisfied if you have a comfortable income, with work 
that you find pleasant and stimulating? 

€, Do you want more than anything else a chance to rise in the world, 
work where there is an opportunity to move up and up as far as your 
ability and ambition will take you? 

d. Is It sufficient for you to have a job where you feel that you make full 
use of yourself and accomplish something that you can be proud of? 
Are money and position of minor importance compared to this? 

e. Would you be satisfied if your job were one where you could per- 
form a real service lo other people? 

Figure out the answers. Then you will get some idea of the sort of 

occupation your particular temperament demands. It isn’t enough, 
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you see, to dunk only of wh<tt you are able to do. You must give 
thought to what you like doing. If you don’t, you’ll run into difficul- 
ties such as these people did: 

He is (he kind of person who likes to have something diilereiu to do 
every day. But he got himself a job putting labels on boxes, hour after 
hour, day after day. 

He craves a lot of sp.icc around him when he works. But he got himself 
a job in a crowded city, at one desk in a room filled with people at type- 
writers. 

She has no great liking for children. But she got herself a job teaching 
third and fourth grades. 

He likes to live luxuriously. Happiness to him means having plenty of 
good food, having a comfortable place to live, having money for good 
clothes. Yet he has chosen to be an artist; before him there is a long period 
when he won’t be earning very much money. 

He always avoids arguments with others. He likes to go his way and let 
the other fellow go his. Yet the job he got is one of a traveling salesman, 
where every day he must make an effort to persuade someone to do what 
he wants him to do. 

He hates to study. Yet he has decided to be a doctor, with at least seven 
years of study in school before him and a career that will require a certain 
amount of study all of his life. 

Study your assets. All of these people entered work not in keeping 
with their temperaments, their personality, their likes and dislikes. 
Think about your temperament needs; get a fairly good idea of what 
they are. Then give thought to your assets for work. Here, too, wc 
could list too many of them to give a simple picture. Wc shall, in- 
stead, take six major areas : 

I. Your character assets. 

1. Are you dependable p 

a. Are you punctual ? 

b. Are you conscientious about doing what is asked of you ? 

tf. Do you always keep your promises? 

2. Are you honest? 

a. Do you tell the truth? 

b. Do you resist any temptation to take what doesn’t belong to you ? 
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3. Are you temperate? 

a. Do you refrain from overeating or doing anything to excess? 

b. Are you a moderate smoker, if you smoke at all? 
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What kind o£ work will make you happy and eager to do your best? To find 
outy it will help you to study your special needs and desires. (See list on pages 
577 and 578.) 


4. Are you industrious? 

a. Are you a hard worker? 

b. Do you finish what you set out to do? 

c. Do you enjoy working? 

5. Is your attitude toward life good? 
a. Are you cheerful? 
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b. Do you have poise in the presence of other people? 

c. Are you resourceful in finding ways to do things by yourself? 

d. Arc you unselfish in your demands as a person? 



MCTURB Fliow "AM Til* cnifDllBW," HEW YORK BOARD OF EOUCATIOK 

You have many kinds of assets for work. All of them should be considered 
when you decide on your life vocation. (Sec list on pages 579 through 583.) 


II. Your academic and mental assets. 

1. Arc you thought of os being bright? Do you have a high I.Q.? 

2. Have you enjoyed schoolwork ? 

3. Have you been good at it? 

4. Do you learn easily from books? 

5. Do you read and study on your own? 

6. Do you think you would enjoy and be successful in the college 
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work necessary for one of the professions — architecture, cliemistry, 
dentistry, engineering, interior ctccoration, law, medicine, the min- 
istry, teaching, writing, and the like? 

7. Can you get further schooling? 

a. Can your parents pay for it? 

A. Can they help pay for it? 

c* Can you get a scholarship at some college or university? 

d. Can you work your way through school? 

e. Can you go to night school? 

/. Can you work for a year and then go to school ? 
in. Your sdcial assets* 

1. Are you a good leader? 

2. Are you a good boss? 

3. Do you have the power lo make people work and enjoy what 
they ‘re doing? 

4. Do you have the ability to organi 7 x work foi others ? 

5. Do you have tael? 

6. Are you good at persuading people to your way of thinking? 

7. Do you make a good impression on others through your appear- 
ance? 

a* Arc you attractive? 

b. Arc you neat? 

c. Do you have good taste in clothes? 

8. Do you mix with people easily? 

9. Do you get along particularly well with people? 

10. Do people seek you out to talk with you and to be with you? 

11. Do you like people ? ‘ 

12. Are you unselii^? 

13. Do you avoid troublemaking, gossip, and so on? 

14. Do you get along particularly well with children? With those your 
own age? With those older than you ^ 

IVl Your physical assets. 

1. Do you have exceptionally good health? Are you seldom out of 
school because of illness? 

2. Do you have unusually good endurance? 

3. Are you good at work that requires strength and physical fitness? 

4. Do you enjoy hard labor? 
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5. Gin you go at a fast tempo? 

A. Aic you free from nervous tension? 

V. Your mechanical gifts. 

1. Are you quick with your hands? 

2. Do you like to work with tools ^ 

3. Do you like to rcpir mechanical devices in your home — the toaster, 

the vacuum cleaner, and so on? 

4. Are you interested in learning how machines work ? 

5. Are your hands steady ? 

a. Are you able to take out a sliver with a minimum of pain? 

b. Are you good at pouring liquids without spilling them? 

c. Can you thread a needle fast? 

VI. Your special gifts; Are you especially ‘talented in any line, such as 

music, art, speech or dramatics, athletics, writing? 

Trying out jobs. Another way o£ finding out what sort of thing 
you like and can do is to try out jobs for short periods of time. Some- 
times commercial departments of schools arrange for part-time work 
for students during the regular scliool ycar^ Sometimes the student 
can arrange for sucli work himself. Working an hour after school 
every night, working Saturdays, working summers gives you a chance 
to try out different types of jobs. When you work, don’t let the end 
of your experience be the conclusion as to whether or not you like 
the job. Try to figure out what it is about the work that you do like 
and that you can do well. Then try to figure out what it is that you 
don’t like or don’t do well. With that knowledge you can select the 
next job more intelligently. 

A high school girl got a summer position in a large city hotel 
kitclien. Her particular job was to make salads. When she finished at 
the end of August, she remarked to her father, “I’m glad it’s over. 
I’ve had enough of anything like that.” 

“That’s all right,” her father answered, “but let’s see if we can’t 
make use of that job for the future. Get some paper and a pencil.” 

They then put down on paper what she had disliked and what she 
had liked, what slie had been successful at and what she had been 
poor at. When they were through, the lists looked like this: 
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There are many tests given today to 
help you determine your abilities or 
aptitudes for work In which you 
might be interested. 
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Ul(fid Dtsltl(ed 

Working with so many people The monotony of the work 

Working in a big organization Being worn out by it pliysically every 

Working with color combinations in food night 


Successful in Vtisuccessful m 

Getting along with associates Endurance 

Being on the job promptly and regularly Routine work 

Making salads as well as could fellow 
workers. Passable only 

“Now,” said her father, “you’ve found out some important facts 
about yourself. You can use them in picking out the job that you 
want to be permanent. Don’t get something that requires too much 
physical endurance or that is too much the same day after day. 
Don’t get into something that depends upon skill in using your 
hands.” 

His daughter nodded. “I see,” she said, “and so I’ll find something 
where I can work with lots of people and where there’s the excite- 
ment and satisfaction of being part of a large organization.” 

The first jobs after school can also be trial jobs. There is no need 
to feel that you must go directly into your lifework. The important 
thing is that you be an experimenter with jobs, not just a rolling 
stone. If you try a job, decide you don’t like it, give it up, go on to 
something else, do the same with that and with the next and the 
next, you will get yourself in the habit of giving up and may never 
settle down in time to make something of yourself in your job. But 
if with each job you analyze yourself and your work, if each time you 
learn a little more about what you can do well and enjoy, then each 
time you will get a little closer to one that fits you perfectly. 

Aptitude tests. There are many tests you can take which will help 
you tell what your abilities and interests are. You have probably taken 
intelligence tests. In addition, there arc tests of ability to use your 
hands skillfully, of mechanical ability, scientific aptitude, and so on. 
Many high schools give such tests. If your high school doesn’t and 
you arc in need of such information, the principal may be able to 
procure the tests desired and have them given to you. 
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HOW MAY WE GET INFORMATION ABOUT JOBS? 

What do adults do? There are thousands of different kinds of jobs 
in the world. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, put out by the 
United States Department of Labor, contains 1,040 pages, each page 
with ten to fifteen definitions of different jobs. Most of us, when wc 
think of employment, think of only the large classifications — engi- 
neering, teaching, farming, and so on. We should be aware that any 
such classification has many different kinds of jobs involved in it. 
For example, a placard in a public library urged people to consider 
working at social science positions. One hundred and twenty-three 
kinds of social science work were listed. 

One job tliat could easily be lost from sight in such a long list is so 
important that it should receive special mention. That is the work of 
homemaking, something 80 per cent of the girls will engage in. In 
times past, homemaking has not been given its place as a profession. 
Today the attitude towaid it is changing rapidly. More and more 
people are coming to understand die bignc.ss and the importance of 
a job which involves bringing up children and managing home 
finances and home maintenance. 

Girls should be urged to make the best preparation they can for 
this future profession. Many women have handled it with wonderful 
success, of course, even though they have had no preliminary train- 
ing. They got their preparation for the job while on the job, through 
their experience. But experience is an expensive teacher. We learn too 
often through our mistakes and too often only after much time has 
elapsed. It would be wise for every girl who planned eventually to 
be a homemaker, and there arc few girls who do not, to prepare her- 
self wherever opportunity offered. She should know about cliild care, 
about nutrition, and about budgeting. She should be able to cook; she 
should be able to sew a little; she should know something about 
marketing. Not the least of her knowledge should be that concern- 
ing the public schools, wliich she will inevitably support financially 
and which her children will attend. Many girls can get practice in 
homemaking from their mothers and fathers. Any such learning 
should be supplemented by reading and other experiences. 

It js true that every girl should prepare herself for a position in the 



commercial world by which she 
can support herself. But it is 
equally true tliat every girl should 
give even more thought to this 
larger position which awaits her 
— that of homemaker. 

Books on vocations. To find 
out about what kinds of work 
there are in the world or about 
any particular position, look in a 
book on vocations. There are a 
great many books on jobs, up to 
date, interestingly written, and 
full of valuable mformation. 
Such books describe what a posi' 
tion is like, what a person must 
be like to be a success at such a 
position, what the salary range in 
it will be, what the chances for 
advancement are. You will find 
many such books listed under the 
heading “Vocations” in either 
your high school or your city li- 
brary. For your convenience, we 
are also giving you a list of them 
at the end of this chapter. 

The vocational counselor, Fi- 
nally, get help if you can from 
a vocational counselor, someone 
who knows how to find out 
about what people are suited for 
and who has studied the em- 
ployment situation. Sometimes 
schools employ vocational coun- 
selors. Sometimes cities have 
them. If you go to such a person, 
he will study you by talking to 
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Two very good sources for information about 
occupations are your vocational counselor and 
your library. 
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you, by looking up your school record, by giving you tests, and so 
on. Then he will suggest the kinds of jobs you might be able to fill. 

HOW DO WE ACTUALLY GO ABOUT SEARCHING FOR A JOB? 

Finding the position. How do you go about locating a position? 
There are several ways to get information : 

1. Your school may have an employment bureau. Check to find out. 

2. The states have free employment bureaus called State Employment 
Services. There is a State Employment Service in almost every town. 
To show ihc extent of the work done by the State Employment 
Services, we quote the fact that in two years’ time, 8,954,150 placements 
were made by these bureaus. To find your local State Employment 
Service, look in the telephone directory. 

3. The Y.W.CA. and the Y.M.C.A, often have employment bureaus. 
Check to find out. 

4. There are many opportunities for work in the Federal service. You will 
find a list of current openings on bulletin boards in your community 
library or in the post office. If you want more information, go to see 
your town’s local secretary of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Look up the address in the telephone book. Or write for informa- 
tion to the United States Civd Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

5. The newspaper advertisement section carries notices of help wanted. 

6 . Every town of reasonable size has one or more commercial agencies. 
Some of these are very reliable. Some are not. Find out about them from 
your school authorities. Such agencies, of course, charge a fee if they get 
you a position. 

7. If you know of a particular kind of work that you want in a particular 
firm, go to see the employment manager there. It doesn’t hurt to ask 
for work, and very often that is how the best jobs are secured. 

Applying for the position. When you apply for a position by letter, 
that letter must represent you. If it is untidy, if it is badly written, 
badly spelled, if it ignores the customary form of a business letter, 
if it shows poor thinking, it will give the impression that you are 
untidy, ignorant, and a poor thinker. If the letter is pleasing and 
attractive, it will give the same impression of you. 
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T^he application letter. When you write an application letter, do 
these things: 

1. Use fairly heavy, business-size unlined paper. Write tn ink or with 
typewriter. 

2. Look up the correct form for a business letter and follow it. Any 
librarian can lind one for you. 

3. On one sheet, write something like this; “Qualifications of" (your 
name). Then in an easily readable form, list ail the data about yourself 
that an employer would need to know about you; your home address, 
your age, your schooling, extracurricular participation in high school 
or college, any work experience you may have had, any special interests 
or special fitnesses you may have, names of people for references. Inci- 
dentally, when you give references, ask the people if you may use their 
names. They will doubtless be glad to recommend you when some 
employer inquires, but it is only courteous to get their permission 
before referring anyone to them. 

4. On another sheet, write the actual application. Tell what position you 
are applying for. Say that you are enclosing on a separate sheet data 
about yourself. Then make your letter a sincere sales letter. Think of 
the position and think of the reasons why you could fill it well. Say so 
simply, clearly, and convincingly. Your letter need not be more than a 
page in length. It may even be shorter. 

The personal application. When you apply for a job in person, 
remember these things: 

Don’t be afraid. Keep poised so that you can be at your best. 

Don’t talk to the employer about personal matters which don’t concern 
him. 

Don’t lie about your qualifications or experience. 

Don’t beg for the job or offer to take it without salary to show your 
worth. 

Don’t smoke during the interview. 

On the other hand: 

Do dress conservatively, neatly. Be very clean. 

Do be courteous. 

Do let the employer talk, but take any importunity to tell the facts about 
yourself. 

Do be concise. Don’t waste time by telling unnecessary details. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE KEEP IN MIND IN CHOOSING A JOB? 

As wc have said, there are doubtless many jobs that would lit your 
abilities and appeal to you as well. Here are some points to remember 
that may help you choose more wisely: 

About your abilities. Many jobs require a college education. You 
may have a dilEcult time in getting through high school. You may 
have hated to study. You may have found school unexciting and 
dull. Then don’t choose to enter a profession that means going to 
school for at least foiu* years more. 

A job may require infinite tact in dealing with people. You have 
none. Don’t take that job and hope it will develop tact in you. A job 
that tempts you may require a strong physique. You may be a frail 
sort of person who needs to take especially good care of your health 
to keep well. Then look for another job. 

About your likes and dislikes. You may be an outdoor type of 
person with a love for adventure and physical hazards. Tlicn don’t 
plan to go into work diat confines you to a city office and to an un- 
varying routine. 

About your ambitions. Don't feel that you must go to the top of 
your profession unless you have some exceptional qualities. Look at 
it like this: There aren’t very many top jobs. Not enough for very 
many people. But there are many in-between and bottom jobs. If you 
aim for a top job, there isn't too much chance of getting it. You’re 
probably only letting yourself in for failure to start with. Remember, 
as we have said, that there are many other things more important 
to you than getting to die top. 

^ look for those things. Look for a job that you can do well. 
Look for a job that will make you happy. Look for one that will 
make you feel you are doing something worth while. Look for some- 
thing that will let you use the abilides you are proud of. Look for 
something that will let you associate with people you can make 
your friends. Look for something that will let you go higher than 
the place from where you start 

People have gotten in the habit of thinking of wqrk as a way of 
making money. Work is infinitely more than that. It is a way of 
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When you go for a penonal interview* tiy to judge the person to whom you are talking. 
If he, or she, wants to talk, let him do so; if he wants you to talk, he prepared to tell 
about yourself, 

life. When your life is over, much of the total happiness you have 
received will come from the many hours you spend at work. Be 
aware of the opportunities in your work for pleasure and satisfaction 
and look for them. 

About work opportunities. Don’t go into an overcrowded pro> 
fession. Human labor can be a drug on the market. Some profes- 
sions can handle just so many people and no more. In the past this 
has been true, for example, of the professions of law, of medicine, 
of certain areas in teaching, of architecture. Of course the future 
may open more needs for sudi services. Some jobs can handle con- 
siderably greater numbers. This is true, for example, of nursing, of 
some areas of teaching, and of certain mechanical trades. 

Think over die kinds of work you are interested in. If one is over- 
crowded, look for odiers that will satisfy you equally well. 

Keep in mind, however, that the first job you take may not be all 
you have hoped for. It will, though, be a beginning. The person who 
waits too long to get settled at die start of his work career because 
he can’t find the position which is right for him in every detail is 
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much more unwise than the person who gets settled into something 
soon, even though it is only partially desirable. If the latter will do 
his best at that first position, he Will not only try himself out, but he 
will And that the work can be a steppingstone toward what he wants, 

WHAT IS THE PLACE OF WORK IN OUR LIVES? 

If you are like most high school students, you are greatly con* 
cern^ over your future work. Some of you already have made your 
decision as to what you want to do. Others will go on to college and 
there decide. Still otliers will try a few jobs before they find the one 
they wish to continue in. We hope that all of you eventually find 
work you can thoroughly enjoy. For work is one of the greatest 
sources of happiness anyone can know. Consider the time element 
alone. You will probably spend the major part of your waking hours 
at work. If you are not suited to that work, it will mean that much 
of your life will be spent doing something that is boring and tedious 
if not strongly unpleasant. On die other hand, if you have made a 
good choice, those many hours of each day will be a source of all 
kinds of satisfactions. 

You’ll enjoy going to work each day. You’ll like the feeling of 
being busy at something worth while. You’ll experience the exhilara- 
tion of doing something well because it is what you are best fitted to 
do. It is no exaggeration to say that if you have a job that is right for 
you, your step will be brisker, your smite will be brighter, your feeh 
ing of good will and of good health will be stronger. For all of these 
reasons, we say again: Before too long, try to find work that you can 
truly enjoy. 

SUMMARY 

Finding the right job is most important for happiness, and many 
people make mistakes through using a poor method of selection. 
Some choose a job because someone they like does that kind of work. 
Some rely on their parents’ decision. Some choose work which they 
know too little about. Some take whatever is convenient. Some seek 
only prestige or a good salary. 

A satisfactory vocation can bring you great happiness. It should 
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suit your temperament and your ability. It should seem worth doing 
and give you an adequate income. To find such a job usually takes 
effort, of course, but it is worth it. 

You must study yourself, not only to discover what you are able to 
do, but also to discover what your personality needs in work are. 
Then you must find out what you can about the kinds of work avail- 
able. If there is a vocational counselor in your school, he will help 
you. But you can also get a great deal of information from the many 
books on vocations whicli have been written in recent years. 

The actual search for a job consists, of course, of locating vacancies 
and making application. There are several ways of getting informa- 
tion about positions. Your school may have an employment bureau. 
There is a State Employment Service. The Y,W.C.A. and the 
Y.M.C.A. may be able to help you. Newspaper **Help Wanted” 
columns are sometimes a good source. Often the best way to get a 
job is to go and inquire at the places where you’d like to work. 

If you apply for the position by letter, remember that the letter 
represents you. Make it as pleasing and attractive as you can. Look 
up the rules for letter writing. Any librarian will find reference books 
for you which will give you help. If you apply in person, be well 
groomed and dress in businesslike attire. During the interview, be 
accurate, poised, and to the point. 

APPLYING Your knowleekse 

1. Now that you have read what science has discovered about choosing a 
vocation, go over the questions at the beginning of this chapter again. 
Compare your answers with the ones you made before reading the 
chapter. How many of your beliefs will have to be changed because 
they arc not true? 

2. Write out an analysis of yourself according to the questions under 
"Study your temperament,” pages 577-578, and "Study your assets,” 
pages 579-583. 

3. In some book on vocations read an account of two occupations which 
might interest you. Make a list for each of its qualifications. Following 
each qualification, state briefly in what respect and how well you meet it. 
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BOOKS ON VOCATIONS 


Firsts here arc two books listing other books on vocations. For example, if 
you were thinking of being a nurse, you would look in one of these two and 
find a list of books on nursing. 

Bool^s about Jobs: A Bibliography of Occupational Literature, Willard E. 

Parker. National Occupational Conference, New York, 1936. 

Index to VocaUons, WiJlodccn Price and Zdma E. Ticeii (comps.). The 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1938. 


Next, there is a series of books about jobs called “Picture Fact Books,” edited 
by Alice V Kelilier and published by Harper & Brothers, New York, composed 
of the following titles: 


Air Worl{ers Today 
Doctors at Worl^ 
Farm Workers 
Household Workers 
Library Workers 
Movie Workers 


Hews Workers 
Hurses at Wotk 
Office Workets 
Raihoad Wo^k^^s 
Retail Sales Workers 
Textile Workef'S 


Then there are books about particular jobs. All of them cannot, of course, be 
listed. Here are some. 

Accountancy: 

ScuDDER, Lawrence W., Accountancy a^a Career, Funk u Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, 1939, 

Agriculture: 

Anderson, Homer Paul, Your Cairer in Agriculture, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1940. 

Automotive: 

Lbvson, Burr, Automotive Occupations, E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc,, New 
York, 1941. 

Aviation: 

PoLLBTT, Brn B., Careers in Aviation, Wavcrly House, Boston, 1940. 
Business: 

Cooley, R. L,, and Others, Office and Store Ocatpations, “My Life Work" 
Series, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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De ScHWEiNiTz, Dorothea, Occupations tn Retail Stoics, A Study Sponsored 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association and the U S Employ- 
ment Service. International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
1941. 

Hoving, Walter, Yo«/ Caieer in Business, Duell, Sloan fle Pearce, Inc,, New 
York, 1940, 

WooDiiousE, Chase G., The Big Store. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, 1943. 

Chemistry: 

CoiTH, Herbert, So You Want to Be a Chemist? McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1943. 

Commercial Art: 

Biegeleisbn, ], T., Careets tn Commercial Art* £. P, Dutton &c Company, 
Inc., New York, 1944. 

Engineering: 

Tupholme, C, H, S,, Twentieth Century Engineering. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York, 1944. 

Forestry: 

Steele, E. M., How to Be a Forest Ranget . Robert M. McBride & Company, 

‘ New York, 1943. 

Housework: 

Dickens, Monica, One Pair oj Hands. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1939. 

Library Work: 

Lingbnfelter, Mary R., on Wheels. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

New York, 1938. 

Newspaper Work: 

Floherty, John J., Your Daily Paper. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1938. 

MacNetl, Neil, How to Be a Newspaperman. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1942. 

Nursing: 

Deming, Dorothy, Careers for Nuises. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 

Printing and Servicing Trades: 

Cooley, R. L., and Others, Printing and Servicing Trades^ “My Life Work*’ 
Scries. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 

Public Relations: 

Broughton, Averell M., Careers in Public Relations. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1943. 
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Radiol 

DlHavln, Koblrt, and Harold S. Kahm, How to into Radio, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1941. 

Science and Engineering: 

Stbslb, Evrlyn M., Careeys foi Giih in Science and Engineenng, K P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 

Transportation: 

Carlisle, Norman V., Youi Career in Transpoitation, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1942. 

Finally, there are the more general books. 

Alsop, Guliulma Fell, and Mary Frances McBride, She^s Off to Wor^, The 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1941. 

Boynton, Paul W., Six Ways to Get a Job, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1940. 

Brewer, John M., and Edward Landv, Occupations Today, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1943. 

Broaolky, Charles V., and Margaret E. Broadley, Know Your Real Abilities, 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,), New York, 1947. 

Broadlly, Marqarft E., Squaie Pegs in Square Holes, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, New York, 1943, 

Brooke, Esther E., Right Job Jor You and How to Gel It, Noble & Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., New York, 1941. 

and Mary Roos, Career Guide, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943. 

Bhophy, Loire, Men Must Wori(, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 

Buchanan, Aimek, Lady Means Business, Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 
1942. 

Campbell, William CjILEs, and James H. Bedford, You and Your Future Job, 
Society for Occupational Research, Los Angeles, 1944. 

Carlisle, Norman V., and Curtis Erickson, Civil Service Careers Jor Boys, 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 

and Doris McFlrran, Ciw7 Service Careeis Jor GHs, E. P. Dutton 6c 

Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 

Chapman, Paul W., Occupational Guidance, Turner Ei Smith 6c Co., Atlanta, 
1937. 

Cooley, R. L., and Others, Representative Industries, “My Life Work” 
Series. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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CoTTLER, Joseph^ and Harold Brecht, Careers Ahead, Little, Brown & Com> 
pany, Boston, 1938. 

Hepner, Harry Walker, Finding Yourself in Your D. Applcton- 

Century Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 

Huff, Oarrell, and Francis Marie Huff, Tsuenty Cafcers of Fofnorvow, 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.), New York, 1945, 

Kitson, Harry D., 1 Find hdy Vocation, McGraw-HiH Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 

' ■ ■ and Mary R, LiNOENPELTBR, Vocations for Boys, Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, New York, 1942. 

Kuhns, William R., Retutyi of Opportunity, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1944. 

Leuck, Miriam Simons, Fields of WorJ( for Women, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 

Linqenpelter, Mary R , and Harry D. Kitson, Vocations for Girls, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1939. 

Lockhart, Earl Granger (comp.), My Vocation, by Eminent Americans, The 
H. W. Wilson Com}Kiny, New York, 1938. 

Lyons, George ]., and Harmon C. Martin, The Seven Keys to Getting and 
Holding a fob, Ciregg Publishing Company, New York, 1942. 

MagGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg, Fitting Yota self for Business, McGraw-Htll 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 

Maulb, Frances, Girl with a Pay Cheeky, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941 • 

Men Wanted, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1938. 

Nall, Torney O., and B. H. Davis, fobs for Today's Youth, Association Press, 
New York, 1941. 

Nbuschutz, Louise, fobs for the Physically Handicapped, Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc., New York, 1944. 

Rahn, a. W., Your Wak^ Abilities, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. 

Smedley, Doree, and Lura Robinson, Careers in Business for Women, E. P, 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, J945. 

Spiegler, Samuel, Your Life's Wor/^^, Riverdale Press, Cincinnati, 1943. 

Strachey, R, C, C„ Careers and Openings for Women, Fal>cr & Faber, Ltd., 
London, 1937. 

Taves, Isabelle, Successful Women and How They Attained Success, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 

Vocational Guidance Research, 500 Postwar fobs for Men, Doubicday & Com- 
pany, New York, 1945. 
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Two pamphlets giving interesting information are 

Careers m the t/. S Employment Serwee, Science Kcscarch Associates^ Chicago, 
1943. 

The Way to a Civil Set vice }ob» U.S. Civil Service Cominission, Washington, 
a C., 1943. 



GLOSSARY ‘ 


These definitions explain the words as they arc used in the text. 
Some words may have other meanings not applicable to this text. 


abstract intelligence: The intelligence used in dealing with ideas^ words, 
or materials of the imagination. 

active attention: Application of the mind to some object or thought, 
adrenal glands (ad-rc^wl): A pair of ductless glands adjacent to the 
kidneys. 

adrenin (ad-ren^ln) : The hormone produced by the inner part o£^ the 
adrenal glands. 

amnesia (am-ne^zlii'^) : Loss of memory due to brain injury, shock, fever, 
or repression. 

anatomists (/i-nat'A-mistz) : People who study the structure of the body, 
aptitude tests: Tests to determine an individuars possible capacities or 
abilities. 

astrology (&'troT6-jI) : The pseudo (false) science which treats of the 
influence of the stirs upon human affairs, 
attitude (at'i-tud) : An emotional or mental readiness for some form of 
activity. 

autonomic (o'tfi-nom'ik) : Acting independently of the will, 
autonomic nervous system: That pari of the nervous system which regu- 
lates the involuntary responses, especially those of the digestive, circu- 
latory, and reproductive activities. 

axons (Sk'sonz) : Long extensions of the neuron, which generally carry the 
nerve impulse away from the cell body. 

band wagon: An imaginary wagon carrying a band of leaders, if one be- 
comes one of their followers, he "'gets aboard the band wagon.” 

^ For a key to the symbols used for pronunciation, see "A Guide to Pronunciation" 
in Webstet^s New International Dictionary, published by G and C Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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borderline: A person with an LQ. between 70 and 79. 
bright normal: A person with an LQ. between 110 and 119. 
bronchioles (brong'ki-olz) : Very small branches o( the windpipe. 

cell (scl) : The small structure^ usually microscopic in sizc> o£ which all 
plants and animals arc made. It consists o£ a mass of protoplasm and 
generally includes a nucleus. 

cerebellum (ser'e-ber«m) : A large part of the brain projecting toward the 
back, having to do with coordinating muscles and the maintenance of 
equilibrium. 

cerebral hemispheres (ser'c-br«l hcm'i-s£|rz) : The two parts composing 
the cerebrum, or the top part of the brain, 
cerebrum (ser'i-br^m): The cerebral hemispheres, 
chromosomes (kro'm6'Sdniz) : The forty-eight small bodies found in the 
human cell nucleus. 

chronological age (C.A.) (kron'6'l5g1i-kdl) ; The number of years one has 
lived. 

claustrophobia (ktds'tru-fd^bHi) : Dread of being in closed looms or nar- 
row spaces. 

compensation (kom-pcn-siVsh/7n) : Making up for some defect by em- 
phasis or overemphasis u|)on some other trait, 
complexes (kom'plek cz) : Groups of ideas having strong emotional tone, 
concentrate (kon'sen-trat) : To put all one*s attention on a single course of 
action or thought or one objeU. 

conception (kan-sep'sh/m) : The beginning of a new individual through 
the fertilization of an ovum by a sperm, 
concrete intelligence: The intelligence used in dealing with actual objects 
and things. 

conditioning (kon-dlsh'/nving) : Attaching a response to a stimulus which 
didn’t originally arouse it. 

conflict (kon'ATkt) : Presence of opposing desires and tendencies, 
cortex (kSr'teks): The outer part of an organ; the outer layer of gray 
matter of the brain. 

cretin (kre tin) : One afflicted with such deficiency of the thyroid secretion 
as to have stunted physical and mental development. 

defense mechanism: Mode of behavior or belief adopted, often uncon- 
sciously, to defend one’s ego from blame or feelings of guilt, 
delusions (dMO'zh/lnz): False beliefs regarding the self, common in 
paranoia and dementia praecox. 
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dementia (de-men'shi-d) : Insanity; any condition of being mentally de- 
ranged. 

dementia praecox (dtmen^shi-a pre'koks) : A form of insanity developing 
usually in late adolescence and characterized by loss of interest in 
people and things. 

dendrites (den'drltz) : Branching extensions of the protoplasm of a nerve 
cell. 

diabetes (dlVbe'tcz) ; A disease characterized by insufficiency of insulin 
and consequent increase of sugar in the urine, 
dominant (dom'r-ndnt) ; Ruling; controlling; most influential, 
drive (driv) : A strong, persisting urge to action; an impelling force or 
interest. 

dull normal: A person with an I.Q. between 80 and 89. 

effectors (£-fSk'terz) ; Muscles and glands; organs of rcs^wnse. 
ego (e'go) : The self. 

empathy (em'pd-th!) : Showing in oneself the feeling or behavior one sees 
in another. 

endocrine (en'dA-krIn) or cndocrin (en'd6-krin) glands; Glands whose 
secretion passes directly into the blood or lymph, 
environment (Sn-vfrdn'm^nt) : All external conditions and influences that 
affect the life and development of an individual, 
escape mechanisms: Modes of behavior or thinking adopted to evade un- 
pleasant facts or responsibilities. 

eugenics (A-jen'lks) : The science of improving the human race by pro- 
ducing better offspring. 

euthenics (u-then'iks) : The science of improving the human race by the 
betterment of living conditions, 
fvritfl rinn (ek'si-ta'shiin) : The act of rousing to activity. 

Fallopian tube (fd-ld'pl-dn) : One of the pair of tubes which conduct the 
egg from the ovary to the uterus. 

fantasy or phantasy (fan'to-si) : A fanciful product of the imagination, 
feeble-minded: Having an I.Q. below 70; a term applied to an idiot, im- 
becile, or moron. 

fertilization (fiVlMWshifft) : The union of a male germ cell and a 
ffmal ** germ cell, termed the sperm and the egg, from which comes 
the beginning of a new individual 

frustration (friSs-tra'shwiO : Being defeated; being prevented from attain- 
ing one’s purpose; thwarting. 
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ganglia (gangf glW) [sing., ganglion (gang'gli-wn) ] ; Masses of nerve tis- 
sue containing nerve cells, 

genes (jcnz) : The particles of the chromosomes that, so to speak, carry the 
inheritance from parents to child. 

genetics (jc-nct^iks) : The branch of biology dealing with heredity, 
genitals (jcn'i-tdlz) : The external sexual organs; the organs of reproduc- 
Uon. 

germ cells: The male and the female cells from which the new organism 
develops. 

gonads (gon'aclz) : Essential sexual glands; the ovaries or testes, 
gray matter: Nerve tissue of the binin and spinal cord which contains 
nerve cells and has a brownish-gray color, 
gregarious (gre-gar'i-«s) : Liking to be with others, not habitually solitary 
or living alone. 

habit: An acquired way of behaving which, because it is so often repeated, 
becomes almost automatic. 

heredity (hc-rcd7-ti) : The Icudcncy of children to be like their parents, 
hormones (hor'monz) : Internal secretion; the organic product of the en- 
docrine glands. 

hunch (hunch) : A strong idea (not based on reasoning) that something 
will happen. 

hypochondria (hi'p6-k6n'drT-a) ; Morbid anxiety as to one^s health, with 
conjuring up of imaginary ailments. 

identification (T-den'tf-fl-kyshfin) : The unconscious placing of oneself in 
the situation of another person and assuming the characteristics of that 
person. 

idiot (id'i-^t) : A person with an I.Q. below 25. 
imbecile (Jm^bAsil) : A person with an I.Q. between 25 and 49, 
imitation (im7-ta'shi7n) : Anything done from seeing someone else act 
likewise. 

inferiority complex (In-f^r'i-or'i-ti kom'plcks) ; A strong sense of personal 
inferiority, resulting in timidity or, through over compensation, in exag- 
gerated aggressiveness. 

insanity (in-san'i-ti) : A legal, rather than a medical, term referring to 
derangement of mind. 

insulin (In'sA-lin): A substance secreted by the islands of Langerhans, 
which promotes the utilization of sugar in the organism. Also, a solu- 
tion used hypodermically by diabetics. 
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introjcction (in'trA-jek'shwn) : The adoption o£ persons or objects from 
the environment into the self, so as to have a sense of oneness with 
them and to feel personally affected by what happens to them, 
involuntary (in-v61'mi-tcr'i) : Not done by choice or by an act of the will. 
LQ. (intelligence quotient) A number denoting the brightness of a child 
determined by dividing his mental age by his chronological age. 
islands of Langerhans (lang'er-hans) . Groups of granular cells in the pan- 
creas which produce an internal secretion, insulin, controlling the oxi- 
dation of sugar. 

logioti^t compartments (loj'ik) ; The separation of thouglits and ideas 
causing an unawarencss or unconsciousness of inconsistent, illogical, 
or otherwise conflicting behavior. 

maladjustment (mal'ii-just'ment) ; Poor adjustment, 
malingering (md-ling'gcr-ing) : Feigning illness or inability, 
maiiiodepressive (man'ik-dfi-prcs'iv) : Mental disorder characterized by 
excitement (mania), depression, or both, 
maturity (md-tf/ri-tl) ; Full development. 

medulla oblongata (mi'dul^d ob'long-grA^) : The lowest part of the l)rain 
tapering off into the spinal cord. 

mental age (M.A.) : Mental ability in terms of the average for any given 
age. The average mental ability of five-year-olds is five, of six-year-olds* 
six, and so on. 

mental capacity: One’s capacity for performing successfully acts requiring 
intelligence. 

mental tests: Tests to determine an individual’s brightness, mental level, 
and mental capacity. 

moron (mo'ron) : A person with an I.Q. between 50 and 69. 

name calling: Applying names which lend to influence people unfavorably 
(or favorably) to whatever one wants discredited (or credited) in the 
public eye. 

negativism (nSg Vtiv-iz’m) : A peculiarity of behavior consisting either in 
not performing acts which are commanded or suggested, or in doing 
the opposite to what is suggested. 

nerve impulse: The force in the neuron which is aroused by a stimulus, 
nervous breakdown: Sometimes used as a term to describe a condition 
characterized by depression and extreme fatigue, 
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neurasthenia (nfi'ras-the'nt-fl) : A condition characterized by worry, dis- 
turbances of the digestion and circulation, due to emotional conflicts, 
neurologists (nfl-rol'o-jistz) : People who make a study of the nervous 
system. 

neuron (nu'ron) or neurone (nu'ron) ; A nerve cell with all its processes 
or projecting parts. 

neurosis (nu-ro'sls) : Maladjustment which is severe hut of le.ss degree than 
insanity. 

neurotic (n6-rot'lk) ; Affected with neurosis, 
normal: A person with an I.Q. between 90 and 109; average, 
normal curve: A bell-shaped curve in a graph showing a normal distribu- 
tion. 

normal distribution: A distiibution such that the largest number of cases 
falls midway between two extremes, with a gradual tapering off of 
number of cases as tliey approach cither extreme, 
nostalgia (nos-tal'jT-d) ; Homesickness. 

nucleus (nu*kli-/7s) : An active body lying within the substance of a cell 
without which the cell cannot grow and divide; the central or main 
portion. 

ovaries (6'v<i-i-iz) \sing. ovary (6'v«-ri) | : The female organs in which eggs 
(ova) are developed. 

ovum ((/v«m) [pi. ova (o'va)]; A female germ cell, sometimes called an 
egg cell. 

palmistry (jwra^s-tri) : Practice of telling fortunes or judging character by 
studying the palm of the hand. 

pancreas (pSn'kr^-dfs) : A kirge gland discharging pancreatic juice into the 
intestine. 

paranoia (par-sr-noi'a) : Mental disorder marked by delusions of persecu- 
tion and of one’s own greatness. 

parasympathetic (j^-ii-sim'pa-thct'ik) : Pertaining to that part of the 
autonomic nervous system which is made up of nerves arising fr om 
the brain and from the lower part of the spinal column, 
parathyroids (par'u-thiVoidz) : Usually four small egg-shaped glands near, 
or embedded in, the thyroid glands, 
passive attention: Attending to stimuli without making effort to do so. 
phobia (fo'bi-fl) ; An unreasonable, persistent fear, 
phrenology (fri-noP6-jl) : The study of the shape of the skull in order to 
analyze a person’s intelligence and character. 
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pineal gland (pin^e-rJl) • A small amical glancllikc lx)dy, reddish-gray in 
color, attached to the brain. 

pituitary gland (pi-tu'i-tcr'i): A small oval, iwoJobcd, vascular (vcsscl- 
likc) body attached to the brain; one oE the endocrine glands. 

plain folks: A propaganda technique of making a well-known [icrscjn ap- 
pear as "one of us,** as a person with the common touch, or as one at 
the plain Eotks. 

plateaus (pla-tdz/) : Regions or periods of little or no change. A section of 
a learning curve in which there is no indication of progress or la|>se is 
called a plateau. 

Pollyanna (pon-an^<i) attitude: The tendency to find good m everything. 

polygraph (pon-graf) : An instrument for recording reactions of various 
parts of the body at the same time— as blood pressure, breathing, 
heartbeat. 

prestige (pres-tezh') : Commanding |X)suion in mcn*s minds; power to 
command admiration. 

progression (pro-gresh «n) : Moving forward- 

projection (prd-jck'sh«n) : The ascribing of one’s own thoughts, wishes, 
inhibitions, and faults to other persons or to objects in the environ- 
ment. 

propaganda (prop'^g^n'da) : An organized or concerted effort to spread 
particular ideas or beliefs. 

protoplasm (pro'to-plaz’m) : The living substance of which all plant and 
animal cells are made. 

psychiatrist (si-kf a-trist) : A doctor who specializes in dealing with mal- 
adjustments or mental disorders. 

psychiatry (sl-ki'fl-tri) : The branch of medicine dealing with the treatment 
of mental diseases. 

psychoanalysis (sl'kd-ii-nal'i-sis) : An analysis of a person’s mental life 
which helps ‘him discover and relive his unconscious memories and 
desires and thereby to adjust his mental conflicts. 

psychological tests: Tests to determine an individuars brightness, mental 
level, and mental capacity. 

psychoneurotic (sl'ko-nd-rot'ik) : Pertaining to a temporary mental mal- 
adjustment, generally psychological rather than physical. 

psychopathic (si'k6-path'ik) . Having some form of mental disordci. 

psychosis (sI-kd'sTs) : Any serious mental disorder. 

puberty (pu'bcr-ti): The physical beginning of manhood and woman- 
hood, when the individual first becomes capable of begetting or bear- 
ing offspring. 
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rationalization (rdsh'/fU'^l-i-za'shmi or -T'Z.Vsh«n) ; Making up seemingly 
acceptable reasons to explain one’s behavior foi which the real reasons 
arc different. 

receptors (rS'Sep'tcrz) : Organs which receive stimuli and ^vhich arc con- 
nected by sensory ncivcs with the central nervous system, 
recessive (rc'scs'iv) : Subordinate; withdrawing. 

reflexes (rc^fleks-es) : Acts performed involuntarily in consequence of a 
neive impulse transmitted from a sense organ to a nerve center and 
outward to a muscle or a gland, 
regress (re-gres') ; To go back; move in a backward direction. 
regression (rc-gresh'»n) : Relapse into childishness; living in a previous 
time or period of life. 

repression (re-prcsh'«n) ; The process of excluding an unacceptable de- 
sire^ impulse^ or memory fiom con8ciou5ness> pushing it into the sub- 
conscious. 

response (ri-spoiisO : Any activity resulting from stimulation. 

scapegoat (skap'gat') : Any person oi thing which bears the blame for 
another. 

schizophrenia (ski// 6 -fre^ii-<i) : A type of insanity characterized by loss oE 
contact with the environment and by disintegration of personality, 
seance (sa'ans' or sH^ans) : A performance of spiritualists purporting to 
receive messages from the dead. 

secondary sex characteristics: Characteristics of the body other than the sex 
organs which distinguish sex. In the gill these are the development of 
the breasts, the appearance of pubic hair and hair in the armpits, the 
widening o£ the hips, and so on; in. the boy> the appearance of pubic 
hair and hair on the body and face, the change of voice, and so on. 
social adjustment: The establishment of satisfactory relationships widi 
other people. 

social intelligence! The intelligence used in dealing with people, 
sperm (spurm) The male sexual cell, whose function is the fertiliza- 
tion of the egg. 

spermatozoon (spl 1 r'm<^t 6 -zo'on) [pL: spermatozoa]: Same as sperm, 
spiritualism (spir it-ti-^kiz’m) : The belief that the spirits of the dead re- 
turn to earth and communicate with the living, 
stimulus (stim'A-lfis) : Anything which excites a part of the body to action, 
sublimation (sub'li-ma sh/7n) : Using sexual energy for other purposes, as 
for writing poetry, taking part in sports, performing acts of charity or 
service to others. 
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superior: A person with an LQ. between 120 and 129. 
sweet-lemon attitude; Tendency to believe that whatever happens is for 
the best. 

sympathetic (sim^pd-thSt^ik) : Pertaining to that part of the autonomic 
nervous system which is made up of two gangliaicd cords, one on 
either side of the spina! column. 

synapse (si-naps') : The point at which the nerve impulse passes from one 
neuron to another. 

temper tantrum (tan'lrnm) : A fit of ill temper; a show of rage with kick- 
ing and screaming. 

temperament (tem'per-d-ment) ; Disjiosiuon; characteristic feelings, 
moods, and desires of an individual. 

testes (tes'tez) [stng, testis (tcs'tis) J * The male genital glands in which 
sperm arc developed. 

testimonial (ics't/-m6'nWl) ; A declaration of approval of some person, 
idea, or thing. 

thwarted (thwort'ed) : Defeated, blocked, or opposed in a purpose, 
thymus (th!'m«s) : A gland in the lower part of the throat and upper part 
of the thorax, which disappears or becomes rudimentary in the adult, 
thyroid (thfroid) : A ductless gland in the neck lying close to the larynx, 
thyroxine (thi-rok'sen or sin) ; The hormone of the thyroid gland, 
trance (trans) : A sleeplikc state. 

transfer of training: The transfer of ability developed in one line of study 
or effort to another situation. 

trial-and-error learning: Trying out one or more ways of reaching a de- 
sired result and finding the best way by eliminating errors or causes 
of failure. 

urge (urj) : A continuing tendency toward some activity or goal. 

very superior: A person with an I.Q, over 130. 

voluntary (vol'»n-ter-i) * Done by choice or by an act of the will. 

white matter: White nervous tissue which contains largely nerve fibers, 
not cells. 

wishful thinking: Believing to be true what you wish to be true, regardless 
of facts. 

worry: Anxiety or fearfulness. 
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ANSWERS TO STATEMENTS MADE ON DIET AND FOOD 
FALLACIES ON PAGES 452 AND 453 » 


Dtel Fallacies (Page 452) 

L Right. The caloric value remains the same, day or nights But a heavy 
meal eaten just before bedtime is more likely to become stored fat than is a 
heavy meal eaten at midday, when the body has a greater chance to consume 
it for needed energy, 

2« Wrong. Altiiough fruits (except for a few, such as the avocado) contain 
little or no fat, they do contain sugar, and if eaten in large quantities can add 
weight. However, fruit is part of a welbbalanced diet. 

3« Wrong. However, dark bread contains more vitamins and minerals 
than unenriched white bread. A person on a reducing diet should eat either 
dark bread or enriched white bread, because he gets the additional benefits 
with no additional calories, 

4. Wrong. Souring does not decrease the food value. That’s why all cream 
is removed from a reducing diet. 

5. Wrong. They have little if any food value. Thick soups, however, can 
be extremely fattening. 

6. Right. Water has no food value and therefore cannot add weight An 
adult needs from 8 to 10 (children from 6 to 8) glasses of water daily. Weight 
which is gained from uitake of water is liquid retention rather than a true 
tissue gain. 


Food Fallacies (Page 453) 

1. Itight According to restaurant owners, the legend that oysters should 
not be eaten during May, June, and July was started by oyster bed owners in 
order to protect young oysters which appear in the beds during these three 
months. These are also the warm months that, in the days before refriger- 
ation, resulted in deterioration of sea foods. 

2. Right Contrary to a frequent misconception, it is completely safe. The 
canning process sterilizes both the food and the can itself. 

^Reproduced by courtesy Loo\ Magazine. 
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3. Wmngt Despite the fact that brown eggs bring higher prices in sonic 
cities and white eggs bring higher prices in others, brown and white eggs arc 
equally nutritious. The color of the slicll makes no diflercnce in the food 
value. 

4. Right In fact, many baby formulas call for fruit juice in milk. 

5. Wrong. Tomatoes are acid only until they reach the digestive tract. 
Tomatoes in all forms arc an excellent source of vitamin C, which is essential 
to healthy teeth, gums, bones, and even blood vessels. 

6. Wrong. You may drink water or any healthful beverage. But don’t use 
the liquid to wash down food that has not been properly chewed. 



UST OF VISUAL AIDS 


TThe following list of visual aids may be used to supplement some of 
tKe material m this book. It is suggested that each him be previewed 
before using as some may contain information that is too advanced or 
too elementary. 

These films can be obtained from the producer or distributor listed 
with each tide. (The addresses of producers and distributors arc given at 
the end of this listing.) In many cases these films can be obtained from 
your local film library or local film distributor; also^ many universities 
have large film libraries from which they can be borrowed. 

The running time (min) and whether it is silent (si) or sound (sd) 
are listed with each title. All those not listed as color (C) are black and 
white. All of the motion pictures are 16mm. 

Each film has been listed once in connection with the chapter to which 
it is most applicable, Howeveri in many cases the films may be used ad- 
vantageously in connection with other chapters. 

CHAPTER l-«-WHAT YOU ARE BORN WITH AND WHAT YOU ACQUIRE 

Heredity (EBF lOmin sd). Depicts the processes of mitosis and miosis; 
shows how hereditary characteristics are transmitted. 

Heredity in Man (VisLib 15min sd). Presents a number of superior 
British genealogies to show that heredity plays a leading role in physique, 
musical talent, and artistic abilities; contrasts these pedigrees with an- 
other in which a large number of the offspring are either feeble-minded 
or crippled. 

From Genet ation to Generation (VisLib 25miii sd). A condensation 
and combination of the films ‘‘Heredity in Animals” and “Heredity in 
Man.” 

Four Daughters (NYU 20min sd). Shows the influence of environment 
and reversion to type. 

Twins Are Individuals (EBF 15min si). Considers general aspects of 
infant psychology, development, behavior, and jicrsonaUty. 
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"Eaiiy Social Behavior (EBF lOmin sd). Portrays the manifestations of 
infant personality in a variety of social settings; conveys the soaal sig- 
niticance of the household by scenes which reflect parejit-child relation- 
ships and interaction between brothers, sisters, and adults. 

CHAPTER ^-HOW YOUR NERVES AND GLANDS OPERATE 
TO HELP YOU 

The Nervous System (firandoi) ISOmin si), A study of the develop- 
ment of the nervous system with special sections on development of the 
early nervous systems, reflex actions, spinal cord, the brain, conditioned 
reflexes, and behavior. 

The Nervous Sysfem (EBF lOmin sd). Pictures the structure of the 
nervous system; its pathways and connections; nature of the nerve im- 
pulse; conditions for setting up impulses; their passage from cell to cell; 
their discharge and resultant activity; reflexes; sensory integration; and 
activity of the cerebrum. 

The Human Shull (Bray ?0min si). Illustrates the skull and its com- 
ponent parts; various sinuses of the skull; construction of the nasal pas- 
sage; arrangement of teeth in sockets; their blood and nerve supply. 

The Brain (Brandon 75min si). Defines each section and structure. 

The Spinal Cord (Brandon 30min si). Describes structure and func- 
tions of the spinal cord. 

Endocrine Glands (EBF llmin sd). Describes different glands; points 
out the effects caused by an improper functioning of the glands and the 
causes and remedies of faulty glandular actions. 

CHAPTER 3— YOUR EMOTIONS— WHAT THEY ARE AND 
HOW THEY DEVELOP 

Hou/ Behavior Grows (EBF 15min si). Considers general aspects of 
infant psychology, development, behavior, and personality. 

This Is Robert (NYU SOmin sd). Traces the development of an aggres- 
sive “difficult*’ child from two to seven years; shows reasons for ag- 
gressiveness and corrective procedures. 

CHAPTER 4— YOUR EMOTIONS— HOW TO CONTROL THEM 

Personal Hygiene for Young Women (Bray 15min si). Treats repro- 
duction and allied subjects; stresses wholesome thinking, wise eating, and 
care in selection of companions for health and happiness. 
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Persond Hygiene for Young Men (Bray ISmin si). Discusses internal 
secretions and their relation to health and power; icproduction and allied 
subjects: dangers of indifference to self-control. 

CHAPTER 5— YOUR BASIC WANTS AND URGES 

Alice Adrnns— Dance (NYU 20mln sd). Discusses values and attitudes 
in different economic groups toward one another; exemplifies this by 
story of a young girl who finds herself at a disadvantage in a community 
in which her friends are richer than she. 

Greener Hills (TFC llmin sd). A short drama of the incurable op- 
timist who succeeds at nothing because he must try his hand at every- 
thing. 

If I Had a Million (NYU lOmin sd). Deals with the psychology of 
insecurity. 

CHAPTER 6— HABITS— YOtrat FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 

Family Teamwork (Frith ISmin sd C). Shows how children and par- 
ents can help each other; development of habits of good judgment, self- 
expression, and work. 

If Ifs Health You're Seeding (NMP 30min si). Deals with good health 
habits, such as diet, fresh air and sunshine, exercise, sleeps posture, clean- 
liness, physical examinations, etc. 

CHAPTER 7— YOUR ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE 

Honesty Is the Best Policy (RFA lOmin si). Designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion on attitudes and vocational guidance; interprets a life situation 
in which a problem of honesty arises. 

The World We Want to Live in (NCCJ lOmin sd). A study of the 
social and political conditions that contribute to the development of racial 
and religious intolerance. 

CHAPTER 10— WEARING YOURSELF OUT BY 
CONFUCT AND FRUSTRATION 

Alice Adams— -Money (NYU 20min sd). Shows how a girl is socially 
handicapped by being poorer than her friends. 

The Informer (NYU Hrnin sd). Deals with the conflict that arises over 
the betrayal of a friend for financial gains. 
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Conflict Situation f in Childhood (CFC 15min si). Shows experimental 
and clinical techniques of Kurt Lewin in study of behavioi*. 

Bible in a Warring World (United lOmin sd). Discusses the Bible as 
the foundation on which to build in peace or war. 

For Times ltl(e These (Association 9niin sd). Suggests that the Bible 
is a means to understanding. 

CHAPTER II— YOUR WORRIES, PEARS, AND COMPLEXES 

Emotional Health (McGraW'Hill 20min sd). Presents the case history 
of an emotionally upset boy and the establishment of psychiatric tech* 
niques as the normal treatment of persistent emotional disturbances. 
(This film is accompanied by a coordinated follow-up filmstrip of the 
same title.) 

CHAPTER 13— MAKING THE MOST OP YOUR GROWING PERIOD 

Normal Child Detfelopment (Rutgers 15min si C). A genetic study of 
a preschool child; responses to tests. 

Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy (Warden fit Gilbert 45min 
si). Illustrates the influence of exercise on development of each motor 
function at each age level; compares behavior of twins over a six-year 
period. 

CHAPTER 14— YOUR BEHAVIOR DURING THE GROWING PERIOD 

The Story of Menstruation (International Cellucotton lOmin sd C), 
Replaces superstitions with scientific facts; clarifies the physiological 
background. 

Human Reproduction (McGraw-Hill 20min sd). Describes tbe human 
reproductive systems and process of normal human birth. (This film is 
accompanied by a coordinated follow-up filmstrip of the same title.) 

CHAPTER 16— HOW YOU LEARN TO STUDY 

How to Study (Coronet lOmin sd C). Designed to motivate better 
study habits by giving practical hints on study techniques. 
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CHAFTER 17— GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR LESSONS 

The Btoader Concept of Method, Part 1: Developing Pupil Interest 
(McGraw-Hill 13min sd). A contrast between learning attitudes and 
accomplishment of pupils in teacher-dominated classrooms and those of 
pupils who are permitted to share in planning of their work, (This film 
is accompanied by a coordinated follow-up filmstrip of the same title.) 

The Broader Concept of Method, Part 2: Teacher and Pupils Planning 
and Wor1{ing Together (McGraw-Hill 22min sd). Describes a work 
project conducted by a social studies class. (This film is accompanied by 
a coordinated follow-up filmstrip of the same title.) 

Found in a Boo^ (United 30min si). Shows value and correct use of 
library facilities. 

Know Your Library (Coronet llmin sd C). Shows how to use the card 
catalog and supplementary materials; principles of the Dewey Decimal 
System; organization of a high school library. 

We Discover the Dictionary (Coronet llmin sd C). Presents important 
points for dictionary usage developed by means of a simple story. 

Maps Are Fun (Coronet llmin sd C). Gives principles of scale, sym- 
bols, physical and pohdeal maps; various uses of color; how to use map 
index. 

Speeding Your Reading (Association lOmin sd). Fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in correct reading habits; how to develop speed ; correct 
eye movements. 

Spelling Is Easy (Coronet lOmin sd C). Explains five rules for learning 
to spell; action built around student who is writing report. 

CHAPTER 18— REMEMBERING WHAT YOU LEARN 

Memory Tric\s (TFC llmin sd). A Pete Smith short giving the audi- 
ence a memory test. 

CHAPTER 19^WHAT MAKES UP YOUR INTELUGENCE 

Measurement of Intelligence (CFG 15min sd). Demonstrates adminis- 
tration of Stanford-Binet Scale to a thirteen-ycar-old boy. 

Performance Testing (Minn 34niin si). Shows use of standard per- 
formance tests in examining both normal and feeble-minded children. 
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CHAPTER 20— YOUR INTELUGENCE PROM BIRTH TO DEATH 

Texting the l.Q. (Warden & GiUiert 13min si). Shows administration 
of form L to a five-year'old child; nature of test materials; scoring stand' 
ards and calculation of l.Q. 

Bekatfior of the Feeble-minded (Stoelting lOmin si). Contrasts the per- 
formance of two normal and two feeble-minded subjects on the Healy 
and Fcrnald Block-assembly Test. 

Mental Defectives— Ghndvhat Types (Rutgers ISmiii si C). Describes 
lower grade mongohans and cretins; characteristics and physical develop- 
ment. 

CHAPTER 21— YOUR THINKING AND A GOOD MIND 

Not One Word (Harmon 15min si). A study of jealousy. 

Let Us Grow— In Human Understanding (Harmon 30min si). Shows 
parents and specialists in child welfare working together. 

Out of the Heart (Vesco llmin sd). Designed to foster virtues of kind- 
ness and justice. 

The House I Live In (YA llmin sd). Tells young people about racial 
and religious tolerance. 

CHAPTER 22-FOOLERS TO WATCH FOR IN YOUR THINKING 

Whispers (TFC lOmin sd). Deals with organizing whispering cam- 
paigns and the spreading of rumors. 

CHAPTER 25— YOUR RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHERS 

You and Your Friends (Association 8min sd). Discusses problems in- 
volved in friendship and different types of social behavior. 

CHAPTER 2^YOUR SUCCESS WITH THE OPPOSITE SEX 

Dinner Party (Association 20min sd C). Treats problems of etiquette 
whidt arise at a semiformal dinner party attended by teen-agers. 

Junior Prom (Association 20min sd C). Deals with dating and proper 
social conduct by high sdiool youth. 

Charm and Personality Plus Character (Warren 37min sd C), Shows 
how, and arouses determination, to be nice to look at, pleasant to talk to> 
build good character by clean living, clean thinking, clean speech, and 
clean sportsmanship. 
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Body Care and Grooming (McGraw-Hill 20min sd). Develops the 
theme that good grooming starts with personal care; describes a routine 
of recommended daily habits. 

CHAPTER 27— WHAT YOU SHOULD CONSIDER IN SELECTING A MATE 
CHAPTER 28— MAKING YOUR MARRIAGE SUCCESSFUL 

And So They Live (NYU 30mm sd). Gives a detailed and intimate 
picture of a family in a rural Southern community; shows real affection 
and respect among the family emerging as clearly as the unfortunate 
social and economic circumstances under which they live. 

A Family Affair (NYU 20min sd) . Discusses the problems of an aver- 
age American middlc'class family; effect of parents’ conduct on children. 

You and Your Family (Association lOmin sd). Discusses how young 
people and their parents should fral and act toward one another in the 
everyday business of living together. 

OH for the lAmpi of China (NYU 20min sd). Presents issues that lead 
to discussion of values and loyalty in marriage. 

CHAPTER 29— CHOOSING YOUR RIGHT JOB 

Aptitudes and Occupations (Coronet 15min sd). Shows methods of 
testing for possession of aptitudes. 

Finding Your Life Worl^ (VGF 20fflin sd). A student analyzes self 
as to natural aptitudes; shows how school can help in chosen held. 

Houf to Hunt a Job (Cal 20min si). Gives pointers to job hunters. 

I Wane a Job (United 20min sd). Stresses importance of appearance 
and correct approach in seeking employment; correct and wrong ways. 

Twenty-four Jobs (Cal 24min si). Illustrates many types of positions, 
giving facts about requisites, salary averages, nature of work, and ad- 
vancement possibilities. 

SOURCES OF FILMS LISTED ABOVE 

Association Films, YMCA Motion Picture Bur., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York" 19 
Bray Studios, Inc,, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Cal— University of California, Dept, of Visual Instruction, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 
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CPC — College Film Center, 84 R Randolph Si., Chicago 1 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1 
EBF— Encyclopaedia Britaiinica Films, 20 N. Wackcr Dr., Chicago 6 
Frith Films, P. O. Box #565, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau St., New York 7 
International Cellucotton Products Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42i\d Si., New 
York 18 

Minn — University of Minnesota, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

NCCJ— National Conference of Christians & Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16 

NMP— National Motion Picture Co., West Main Su, Mooresville, Ind. 
NYU — ^New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Sq., New 
York 3 

RFA— Religious Film Assn., 45 Astor Place, New York 3 
Rutgers Films, Ruigcrs University, Box 78, New Brunswick, N. J, 
Stocking, C. H. Co., 424 N. Homan Ave., Chicago 
TFC— Teaching Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18 
United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22 
Vesco Film Library, Division of Audio-Visual Corp., 116 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

VlsLib—Visual Library, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 
VGF— Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., 2708 Beaver Ave,, Dcs Moines 
10, Iowa 

Warden & Gilbert Psychology Laboratory, Columbia University, New 
York 

Warren Motion Pictures, Box 107, Dayton 1, Ohio 

YA— Young America Films, Inc., 18 E, 4l8t St,, New York 17 
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Ability for jobs, 575 
Abstract intelligence, 382-385 
Activity, want for, 107-109 
Adolescence, 54 
emotions during, 99 
Adolescent growth spurt, 287-289 
Adrx:nai glands, 50 
Adrenin, 50 

Advertising, effect of, on tiniiking, 443- 
444 

Age and penonahty, 298 
Age periods of life, 278-289 
Alcoholism, 202-203 
causes of, 202 
cures for, 203 
Alexander the Great, 271 
All-or-nonc law, 37 
Amnesia, 268-269 
Appearance, for boys, 515 
for girls, 613 
improving, 29 
, Application letter, 589 
Applying for a position, 588 
Aptitude tests, 585 
Argument, avoiding, 1 55-1 57 
softening, 150-151 
Assets, personality, 514, 516 
for work questionnaire, 579-583 
Associating with people, habits of, 129- 
130 

Astrology, 463-465 

Athlcrics, effect of, on development, 
292-294 

Attention, active, 367-368 
desire for, 113-114 
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Attention, passive, 367-368 
Autonomic nervous system, 46-49 
Axons, 35 

Behavior, for boys, 516 
and emotion, 64 
for girls, 514 
habitual, 132-133 
Blues, 249 

Boastfulness, 158-160 
Body, growth of the, 304 
proportions of the, 284-286 
sensitivity about the, 301-313 
Books on vocadons, 587 
Boy-girl relationships, 509-533 
Boys, appearance for, 515 
behavior of, 516 
growth of, 287-295, 307-308 
Breaking habits, 135-139 
Broadmindedness, 418-420 
Brother-and-sister relationships, 504-506 

Caesar, Julius, 271 
Calcium, 52 
Cannon, W B., 67 
Card reading, 460 
Cerebellum, 43 

Cerebral hemUphercs, description of, 38 
size of, 4! 

Cerebrum, 39 
Character analysts, 465-466 
Ciiaracteristics, source of, 6 
Cheerfulness, 164 
Choosing a job, 568-593 
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ChromosomcSj definition ofj 12 
mappings 15 
source cS., M 

X, 18 

Y, 18 

Chronological age, 391 
ClAustropltobUj 75, 2^2 
Cleanliness, AS7 
Common property, 505 
Compensation, 187-192 
£or balancing strengths and weak- 
nesses, 191492 
desirable types of, 189-191 
for disguising weaknesses, 188-189 
principle of, 
for recognition, 187-188 
Complexes, 251-264 
explanation of, 251-255 
owing to failure, 263 
inferiority, 257-264 

Concentration, as an aid to remember- 
ing, 369 
Conception, 11 

Concrete intelligence, 386-389 
Conditioning, 73-75 
Conflicts, 218-230 
avoiding, 227-230 
over decisions, 218-230 
from divided loyalties, 220-221 
hidden nature of, 221-223 
owing to insecurity, 224-225 
and logic-tight compartments, 225-227 
because of rational dissension, 225 
repressing^ 204-206 
between right and wrong, 223-224 
Conservadon of things, 479-482 
Controlling emotions, 79-98 
Conversation, pleasing, 154-155 
Cortex, 39-41 

description of, 39 
functions of, 41 
Cramming, 331-334 
Credn, 52 


Critical-mindedncss, 420-421 
Curtis, Charles, 117 

Bates, 518-526 
activities for, 523 
conversation for, 525 
desirability of, 518 
money s|)cnt on, 524 
time spent on, 521 
Daydreaming, 196-197 
Debts, 473-477 

Delusions of grandeur, 271-272 
Dementia, 270, 271-273 
Dementia praecox, 272 
Dendrites, 35 
Dependability, 151-152 
Desires (see Wants and urges) 

Diabetes, 55 

Differences in responses of people, 145- 
147 

Dreaming and ambition^ 200-201 
Drives (see Wants and urges) 

Durability and frailty, 147-148 

Eating and drinking, habits of, 127 
Effectors, 34 
Emergency theory, 67 
Emodonal maturity, 91-94 
Emotions, 61-100 
adolescent, 99 
bad, losing of, 95 
and behavior, 64 
at birth, 70 
conditioning of, 73 
controlling, 79-98 
definition of, 69 
facial expressions and, 62 
good, acquiring of, 95 
growth of, 71 
inheritance of, 94 
physical changes from, 65 
repressed, 205-206 
signs of, 64 
situation and, 67 
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Emotions^ voluntary behavior with, 70 
Empathy, 197-200 
Endocrine glands, 50-56 
Energy, 497 

Environment, influence of, on develop- 
ment, 21-28 

making the most of, 28 
Escape mechanisms, 194-214 
alcoholism, 201-203 
daydreaming, 196497 
empathy, 197-200 
fantasy, 196-197 
idcntiBcation, 197-200 
illness, 208 
introjccdon, 197-200 
malingering, 209 
regression, 210-212 
repression, 203-208 
Eugenics, dcfliiition of, 7 
Euthenics, 7, 26 
definition of, 17 
importance of, 26 
Excel, desire to, 116-118 
Extra subjects, 321 
Extracurricular activities, 319-321 

Face-saving, 170-171 
Facial expressions and emotion, 62 
Fakers, elTect of, on thinking, 459- 
470 

Fallopian tubes, 11 
Family duties, 505 
Family opportunities, 505 
Fantasy, 196-197 
Faultfinding, 153 
Fears and phobias, 242-248 
acquired, 244-245 
and their increase with age, 247 
value of, 246-247 
Feeblo-mindedness, 408-410 
Feeling of inadequacy and Insecurity, 
249-250 

Fertilization, 11 

Finding the right job, 571-593 


Forgetting, 369-370 
Fortunetclling, 460 
Freedom, want for, 112 
Friendship, prerequisites for, 546 
Frustration, 72, 230-233 

Ganglia, 46 
Cans, Dolly, 117 
Genes, definition of, 14 
painng of, 14 
work of, 15-17 
Genetics, definition of, II 
Genitals, growth of, 303-305 
Germ cells, 11 

Getting along with people, 143-167 
by being likable, 151-160 
by social adjustments, 148-151 
by social experience, 144-145 
Girls, appearance for, 513 
behavior of, 514 
growth of, 287-295, 307-308 
Glands, 49-56 
Gloom, 249 
Goethe, 400 
Going steady,' 518 
Goiter, nontoxic, 51 
toxic, 51 
Goiter belt, 52 
Gonads, 54 

Good-luck charms, 446 
Gray matter, 39, 43 
Gregarbusness, 104-106 
Grooming, habits of, 127-128 
Growth, in adolescence, 287-295 
athletics and, 292-294 
of body, 304 
of brain, 304 

and decline of intelligence, 396402 
effect of illness on, 291-292 
and mental development, 308^ 
need for play during, 295 
and personality, 298-303 
physical, 277-295 
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Growtiij and sex, 303-307 
variation in, 287 

Habita, 121-140 

of associating with people, J 29-130 

bad, preventing return of, 136-137 

breaking bad, 135-139 

cause and development of, 125-126 

of eating and drinking, 127 

economy of, 133 

good, development of, 135-139 

of grooming, 127-128 

importance of, 133-135 

individual differences in, 122-125 

of learning, 128-129 

of living, 129 

of recreation, 128 

service and value of, 132-135 

of sleeping, 127 

substituting good, for bad, 137-138 
for using money and materials, 130- 
131 

for working, 128 
Habitual behavior, 132-133 
Hadlcybftrg, The Um That Conttpted, 
219 

Health, long-range view of, 49D 
(See also Growth) 

Height, growth in, 280-285 
and personality, 302 
tallness and shortness, 289-290 
and weight, 280-285 
Heredity, 11-32 
definition of, 6 
and environment, 5-32 
functioning of, 11-21 
influence of, 8-10 
making the most of, 28 
principles of, 18-20 
os a source of traits, 6, 8 
Home, 502 
Home tics, 506 
Hoppe, Willie, 368 
Hormones, 50 


Houdini, 468 
Human nature, 25 
Humanness, 24 
source of, 24 
types of, 24 
Hunches, 444-446 

Husband, desirable traits in, 541-543 
undesirable traits in, 543-544 
Hypoclioiulna, 248-249 

Identical twins, 21-24 
Identification, 197^200 
Idiot, 409-410 
Illness as an escape/ 208 
Imbecile, 409410 
Imitation, 75 
Impartiality, 418419 
Income, from job, 576 
and scholarship, 314-315 
Indebtedness, 473-477 
Independence, want for, 112 
Inferiority complexes, 257-264 
causes of, 260 
from lack of ability, 264 
because of physical characteristics, 
260-262 

as result of failure, 263 
because of socioeconomic factors, 262 
from unsocial liehavior, 263-264 
Information about jobs, 586-588 
Inheritance {see Heredity) 

Inhibitions and drinking, 165 
Insanity, 270, 271-273 
Insulin, 55 
Intelligence, 375415 
abstract, 382-385 
compensation and, 411412 
concrete, 386-389 
constancy of, 412413 
defimtion of, 378-379 
elements of, 379-383 
growth and decline of, 396402 
quotient, 402-403 
measurement of, 390 
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Intelligence, and mental age, 390- 
392 

and physique, 410-412 
and power, 389-390 
social, 385-386 
and speed, 389-390 
Intelligence quotient (LQ.), 402-413 
calculation of, 402-403 
constancy of, 412, 413 
distribution of, 403-404 
I*Q* groups, 403-410 
IntrojccUon, 197-200 
Introvert, 493 
Islands of Langerhans, 55 

James-Lange theory, 69 
lobs, ability for, 575 
applying for, by letter, 589 
personally, 588 
aptitude tests for, 585 
choosing, 568-593 
income from, 576 
information about, 586-588 
personality for getting, 303 
temperament for, 574 
Jones, Robert T,, 368 

Kissing, 528 

Lamartk, 400 
Laughter, healthy, 156 
at others, 153 
Ijearning, 324-374 
aids to, 356-360 
in the classroom, 353-356 
condidons for, 326-345 
course of, 348-349 
distribution of time for, 352 
from experience, 359-361 
habits for, 128-129 
limits of, 348-349 
plateaus in, 548 

pleasant and unpleasant, 350-351 
stimuli to, 349-350 


t.earning, by transfer of training, 352* 
353 

(Sec also Study; Remembering) 

Lie detector, 66 
Likability, rules for, 487-496 
Likablcness and popularity, 151-164 
Liking for others, 492 
Liquor and friendship, 165 
Logic-ught compartments, 225-227 
Love, as basis for marriage, 549 

Maladjustments, severe, 267-273 
amnesia, 268-269 
nervous breakdown, 269-270 
neurasthenia, 269 
neurosis, 270 
psychiatry, 272-273 
psychoneurosis, 270 
psychosis or insanity, 270, 271-273 
Malingering, 209 

The Man That Cormpted Hadleyhurg, 
219 

Manic-depressive, 272 
Manners, 500 
and gentleness, 164 
Marriage, happy, benefits of, 557-560 
example of, 562-566 
personal requisites for, 560-562 
reasons for, 549-552 
requirements of, 552-556 
successful, 549-568 
Mate, selection of, 535-547 
Maturity, emotional, 91-94 
mental, 397-398 
Medulla oblongata, 43 
Memory (sec Remembering) 

Mental age, 390-392 
Mental development and growth, 308- 
309 

Mental fatigue, 335-338 
Mental power, 389-390 
Mental speed, 389-390 
Misunderstandings, preventing, 425*426 
Money matters, 472*473 
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Moron^ 409-410 
Motor arca» 41 

Napoleon, 242 
Necking, 529 
Needs, 101-120 

(See a!so Wants and urges) 
Negativism, 181-183 
Nerve impulse, 36 
Nerves, cranial, 46 
description of, 45 
number of, 46 
spinal, 46 

Nervous breakdown, 269-270 
Nervous system, 33-49 
autonomic, 46-49 
chart of, 34 
importance of, 49 
Nervousness, 250 
Neurasthenia, 269 
Neurons, definition of, 35 
number of, 38 
Neurosis, 270 
Normal curve, 403-404 
Nucleus, 35 

OveraggressWeness, 161-163 
Overlearning, as an aid to remember- 
ing, 365-367 
Ovum, 11 

Pain, attempts to avoid, 111-112 
Palmistry, 462'463 
Pancreas, 55 
Paranoia, 271 

Parasympathetic system, 47 
Parathyroids, 52 
Parents, as people, 506-507 
responsibilities of, 502 
Part-time work, 318-319 
Personal appllcatloii, 589 
Personal importance, want for, 113-119 
Personal relationships, 487-508 


Personality, age and, 298 
inheritance of, 488 
Personality assets, 513, 516 
Personality faults, 515, 517 
Pelting, 528-512 

Philosophy of life, need for, 109-111 
Phobias, 242-248 
Phrenology, 43, 460-462 
Physical changes in emotion, 65 
Physical prime, age of, 294-295 
Pineal, 56 
Pituitary, 50 

Plateaus in learning, 348 
Pleasure, desire for, 1 1 1-1 12 
Pollyanna atdtudc, 174-176 
Polygraph, 66 
Popularity, acquiring, 518 

through liciiig likahlc, 151-160 
reasons for, 51 1-518 
Position, want for favorable, 114-115 
Praise and learning, 350 
Prejudices and Jcnlou^ics, 255-256 
Prestige, desire for, 115-116 
Problems, solving, 423-425 
Progression, 211 
Projection, 176-181 
by blaming ciicinnstanccs, 177 
by blaming others, 177-178 
to save face, 170-171 
by scapegoating, 178-179 
as substitute for overcoming weak- 
nesses, 181 

by turning the tables, 179-181 
Propaganda, types of, 90, 437-443 
Proportions of the body, 284286 
Psychiatrist, 208 
Psychiatry, 272-273 
Psychoanalysis, 208 
Psychoneurosis, 270 
Psychoses, 270, 271-273 
Pi^rty, U, 305 

Questionnaire on assets, 579-583 
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Rationalization^ 170-181 
by glossing over disappointmcntj 173, 
174 

by Pollyanna attitude, 174-176 
by projection, 175-181 
for sclf-gratification, 172 
by sour-grapes attitude, 171-172 
by swcct-lcmon attitude, 174-175 
Receptors, 33 

Recognition, desire for, 104-106, 113- 
119 

Recreation, need for, 128 
Reflexes, 45 
Regression, 210-211 
Relationships with others, 485-508 
Remembering, 363-372 
by concentrating, 369 
methods of, 370-372 
by overlearning, 365-367 
by paying attendon, 367-368 
by reflecting on lesson, 363-364 
by reviewing, 364-365 
Repression, 203-208 
of conflicts and complexes, 204-206 
of emodons, 205 
prevention and cure of, 207-208 
Reproof and learnings 350 
Requisites for marriage, 560-562 
Responses, individual difference in, 145- 
147 

Reviewing, as an aid to remembering, 
364-365 

Rivalry, and learning, 350 
social, 117 

Rooney, Mickey, 411 

Sarcasm, 156-158 
Scapegoating, 178-179 
Schizophrenia, 272 
Scholar, good, 316-317 
poor, 317-318 

Scholarship, and balanced living, 321- 
323 

and extra subjects, 321 


Scholarship, and extracurricular activi- 
ties, 319-321 
and genius, 312 

in high school and college, 312-313 
and income, 314-315 
in life, 313-314 
and outside work, 318-319 
and success, 311-324 
and variety of activities, 323 
Secondary sex characteristics, 54 
Security, want for, 103 
Selecdng a mate, 535-548 
Sclf-gratification, 172 
Self-jusdBcation, 172 
Sclf'prcscrvarion, 103-104 
Sensidvity, about body, 301-313 
Sex, a basis of human behavior, 305-307 
determination of, 17 
and growth, 303-308 
and personal problems, 307 
place of, in hfe, 526 
relations witli opposite, 509-533 • 

Sex charactcrisdcs, secondary, 54 
Sex glands (fee Gonads) 

Sex urge, 106-107 
Signs of emotion, 64 
Situadon and emotbn, 63, 67 
Sleeping, habits of, 127 
Smoking and manners, 165 
Soap operas, 198 
Social adjustments, 148-151 
Soda! experience, 144-145 
Sodal intelligence, 385-386 
Sodal security, 104-106 
Sour-grapes attitude, 171-172 
Speaking, habits of, 131-132 
Spending money, 473 
Spermatozoon, 11 
Spinal bulb, 43 
Spinal cord, description of, 43 
function of, 44-45 
Spiritual living, habits of, 129 
Spiritualism, 468-469 
Squandering money, 477-479 
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Stimulus, 36 

Stimulus-response pattern, 45 
Study procedure, 325-374 

(See also Learning; Remembering) 
Studying, aids to, 356-360 
allowing time for, 326-327 
beginning stc])s of, 330-339 
by cranniiiug, 331-334 
effect of recitations on, 330-331 
for examinations, 331-334 
habits of, 340-345 
length of periods for, 328-330 
and mental fatigue, 335-338 
physical conditions for, 333 
place for, 334-335 
schedule for, 326-328 
setting goals for, 338-340 
Sublimation, 96 

Success, with the opposite sex, 509-534 
and scholarship, 311-314 
Success psycliologists, 466 
Superstiuon, 446-456 
Suspending judgment, 421-422 
Sweet-lemon attitude, 174-176 
Sympathetic system, 47 
and emotion, 47-49 
Synapses, definition of, 36 
diagram of, 38 

Table manners, 164 
Tact, 500 

Temper and temperament, 163-164 
Temper tantrums, 183-187 
Temperament for job, 574, 577-579 
Temple, Shirley, 411 
Tennyson, 400 
Terman, Louis, 536 
Testes, 12 
Tests, aptitude, 585 
Thinking, 419, 470 
accurateness in, 420-421 
and broad-mindedness, 418-420 
and critical-mindcdness, 420421 
effect of advertising on, 443-444 
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Thinking, effect of fakers on, 459- 
470 

effect of good-luck charms on, 446 
effect of hunches on, 444446 
erroneous, prevention of, 425426 
and impartiality, 418419 
Improving, 426436 
and propaganda, 437-443 
solving a problem by, 423425 
and superstitions, 446456 
by suspending judgment, 421-422 
wishful, 433434 
Thwarting, 230-233 
Thymus, 56 
Thyroid, 51 
Thyroxin, 51 
Titian, 400 

Traits, annoying, 491-492 
origin of, 3 
source of, 6 

Transfer of training, 352-353 
Trial-and-error learning, 351-352 
Trial jobs, 583-585 
Twain, Mark, 219 
Twins, identical, 21-24 

Unpopularity, 511 

Urges (see Wants and urges) 

Using tilings wisely, 471-483 

Variety, need for, 107-109 
Vocation, choice of, 590-592 
how to find a, 576-585 
reasons for having «i, 570-574 
searching for a, 588-589 
what to expect from a, 574-576 
Vocational counselor, 587-588 
Vocations, books on, 587 
information about, 586-588 
Volunury activity, 40 
Voluntary behavior in emotion, 72- 
Vulgarity, 157 
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Wants and urgesj 101420 
for acrivky and variety, 107409 
to avoid pain, 111-112 
for comfort and pleasure, 111-112 
for economic security, 103 
for independence and freedom, 112 
for personal importance, 113-119 
for self-preservation, 103-104 
for sex satisfoction, 106-107 
for social security, 104-106 
Watson, J- B,, 70 
Weight, growth in, 280-285 
and height, 280-285 
and personality, 298-302 
White matter, 39 


Wife, desirable traits in, 536-539 
undesirable traits in, 539-541 
Wishful thinking, 433-434 
Work, kinds of, 570 
place of, 592 
{See also Vocation; Jobs) 
Working, habits of, 128 
Worry, 237-242 

Worth, desire for personal, 113-119 
recognition of, In others, 11M19 

X chromosome, 18 

V chromosome, 18 



